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My purpose in this book has been to collect and piece 
together all the available information concerning the outward 
features and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic per- 
formances ; in other words, to write a history of the Attic drama 
from the theatrical, as opposed to the literary, point of view. 
The subject is one which has been practically revolutionized 
during the last half-century, partly through the labours of 
various scholars in interpreting the notices of the old gram- 
marians, but more especially owing to the rich discoveries of 
inscriptions relating to theatrical affairs, and the information 
supplied by excavations in the old Greek theatres. But in spite 
of the copious accession of fresh materials, it is now more_than 
fifty. years, since any work has appeared in English, in which 
this particular department of Greek dramatic history has been 
treated in a comprehensive manner. The neglect is all the 
more remarkable, as the subject is undeniably of great interest 
and importance, and this for two reasons. In the first place it 
is difficult to understand and appreciate the peculiar qualities 
of the existing Greek plays, without acquiring some knowledge 
of the circumstances under which they were produced, and the 
limitations within which the ancient dramatic poets had to work. 
In the second place, as the Attic drama was essentially a public 
institution, and formed one of the most conspicuous elements 
in the national life, the various details connected with its 
management are incidentally most instructive, because of the 
light which they throw upon the habits, feelings, and tastes of 
the old Athenians. It is owing to these several considerations 
that the present work has been undertaken. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a list of names and 
definitions in Pollux, and a few observations upon the theatre 
in Vitruvius, none of the ancient treatises, which dealt with 
the various portions of the subject, have been preserved. The 
materials have in consequence to be collected from the most 
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multifarious sources—from casual remarks in ancient authors, 
from incidental references in the Greek dramas, from obscure 
and often contradictory notices in the scholiasts and gram- 
marians, from old inscriptions, and the ruins of Greek theatres, 
from vases, statuettes, wall-paintings, and other works of art. 
In the treatment of questions which depend upon evidence of 
this intricate and complex character, it is inevitable that there 
should be much diversity of opinion, and that numberless 
opportunities should be afforded for ingenious conjectures and 
fanciful combinations. As a matter of fact the whole history 
of the Attic drama has been to a certain extent obscured by 
the mass of controversy and hypothesis to which it has given 
rise. My purpose throughout the following pages has been 
to keep close to the original sources of information, to restrict 
myself to such facts as seem to be fairly well established by 
the evidence, and to clear the subject of all those fine-drawn 
theories and conjectures which have no definite foundation to 
depend upon. For every statement concerning the Attic drama 
I have been careful to quote the ultimate authority, and the plan 
which I have adopted, in the citation of evidence, has been as 
follows. Where a passage is appealed to in support of some 
mere matter of fact, about which there could be no particular 
difference of opinion, I have been content to simply give the 
reference. But in cases where the inference is more dubious, 
I have quoted the original authorities in full, so as to enable the 
reader to judge for himself as to the validity of the views 
adopted in the text. It would have been impossible, within the 
limits of a single volume, to discuss in detail all the points 
concerning which controversies have been raised. The more 
important questions I have treated at considerable length ; but 
as regards matters of minute detail and trivial interest, I have 
merely given my own opinion in the text, and appended a 
statement of the evidence in the notes. 

The various books, articles, monographs, and dissertations, 
which have been written on the subject of the Attic theatre and 
dramatic performances, are numerous enough in themselves to 
constitute a considerable literature. It will be sufficient in the 
present place to mention those to which I have been principally 
indebted. Of writings in which the subject is treated as a 
whole the most important is Albert Miiller’s Lehrbuch der 
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Griechischen Bihnenalterthtimer (Freiburg, 1886)—a work which 
is conspicuous for the industry, learning, and sound judgement 
displayed in its compilation, and for the lucid manner in which 
an immense amount of information is compressed into a com- 
paratively limited space. The exhaustive account which it 
contains of the bibliography of the subject is especially valuable. 
Another book which I have found of the greatest help is 
Schneider’s Das Attische Theaterwesen (Weimar, 1835). It 
consists mainly of a citation in full of all the ancient passages 
which refer to performances in the theatre; and although 
Schneider's own views and inferences are now mostly anti- 
quated, and his collection of ‘Quellen’ requires to be sup- 
plemented, the work will always be most interesting and 
serviceable to students of the Attic drama. The description of 
the Greek dramatic performances in the third volume of Bergk’s 
Griechische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1884) has been exceed- 
ingly useful and suggestive ; and considerable assistance has 
been derived from the similar account in vol. ii. pt. 2 of Bern- 
hardy’s Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur (Halle, 1880). 

As regards the separate portions of the subject, the following 
is a list of the treatises which I have found of most assistance. 
For the Dionysiac festivals: Béckh’s dissertation, Vom Unter- 
schiede der Lenden, Anthesterien, und lindlichen Dionysien, Berlin, 
1816; A. Mommsen’s Heortologie, Leipzig, 1864. For the ar- 
rangements connected with the dramatic contests and the pro- 
duction of a play: Rohde’s article on the Proagon in /thein. 
Museum, xxxviii. p. 251 ff. ; Sauppe’s paper, Ueber die Wahl 
der Richter, &c., in Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wessensch, 21 
Leipzig, 1855; Petersen’s Prersrichter der grossen Dionysien, 
’ Progr. Dorpat, 1878; Lipsius, Ueber die dramatische Choregie, 
in Sdchs. Gesell. der Wissensch., 1885. For the structure and 
arrangement of the theatre: Kawerau’s article Theatergebaude, 
in vol. iii. of Baumeister’s Denkmaler des klassischen Alterthums, 
1888 ; Vischer’s Dre Entdeckungen im Dionysostheater (Neues 
Schweizerisches Museum, 1863); Julius’s article, Das Theater des 
Dionysos (Zeitschrift fiir bild. Kunst, 1878); J. R. Wheeler’s 
Theatre of Dionysus (Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. i); Kabbadias, on the theatre at Epi- 
daurus, in Ipaxrixa rijs év "AOjvais dépxaiooyixys €raipias, 1881 and 
1883 ; the account of the Greek theatre by Wieseler in vol. 83 
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of Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopddic, 1866 ; Wiese- 
ler’s Thealergebdude und Denkmdler des Biihnenwesens bet Griechen 
und Rémern, 1851; and Strack’s Das aligriechische Theater- 
gebdude, Potsdam, 1843. On the question of the scenery: 
Niejahr’s Ouaestiones Aristophancae Scaenicae (Greifswald, 1877); 
Sommerbrodt’s De Aeschvii re scenica (in Scenica, Berlin, 
1876). On the actors in the Greek drama, their costume, style, 
and mode of delivery: Grysar, De Graecorum tragoedia, &c. 
(Céln, 1830); K. F. Hermann, De distributione personarum 
inter histriones in tragoediis graecis (Marburg, 1840); Beer, 
Ueber die Zahl der Schauspteler bei Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1844); 
Sommerbrodt’s two articles De Hiéstrionibus and De Arte 
Histrionum, in his Scenica; Wieseler’s Das Satyrspiel (G6t- 
tingen, 1848); Dierk’s two dissertations, De tragicorum histrio- 
num habitu scaenico apud Graecos (Gottingen, 1883), Ueber das 
Costiim der griechischen Schauspieler in der alten Komédie 
(Archaeol. Zeitung, xiii); Christ’s Metrik der Griechen und 
Romer (Leipzig, 1879). On the subject of the chorus: K. O. 
Miller’s Dissertations on the Eumenides (Engl. transl., London, 
1853); G. Hermann’s De choro Eumenidum (Opusc. ii. p. 129 ff.) ; 
Schultze’s De chort Graecorum tragict habitu externo (Berlin, 
1857); Sommerbrodt’s De chori tragict principibus, in Scenzca ; 
and Arnoldt’s Die Chorparticen bei Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1873). 

In conclusion I wish to express my obligations to Professor 
Gardner for his assistance in various questions connected with 
archaeology, and to Mr. Evelyn Abbott for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. I have to thank the Council of the 
Hellenic Society for their permission to reproduce the illustra- 
tion of a chorus of birds from the Hellenic Journal. I desire 
at the same time to acknowledge the great courtesy with 
which Dr. Déorpfeld, of the German Archaeological Institute, 
has supplied me with the latest information concerning his 


excavations in the theatre of Dionysus, and his views on Greek 
theatres in general. 


Oxrorp, June, 1889. 
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Since the first edition of this book was published many 
important additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
Greek stage. Various theatres have been excavated for the 
first time; fresh inscriptions have been discovered; and the 
evidence of the ancient authorities has been examined and 
sifted with the minutest care. The effect has been to throw 
a new light on many points which were previously obscure. 
In order to incorporate these results in the present edition, it 
was found necessary to make considerable alterations in the 
book. The third and fourth chapters—those dealing with the 
Theatre and the Scenery—have been entirely re-written. The 
first chapter, on the Dramatic Contests at Athens, has been 
re-written in parts. The other chapters have been carefully 
revised throughout, and numerous corrections and additions 
have been inserted, especially on such subjects as the choregia, 
the theorie fund, the theatre-tickets, and the costume of the 
actors andthe chorus. Eleven new illustrations have been added. 
Fhe old ones have been mostly retained, with the exception of 
the ground-plan and the two views of the theatre at Athens, 
which have been replaced by more accurate representations. 

The number of books, treatises, and articles which have been 
written on the subject during the last few years is so great 
that it would be impossible to mention them all. I propose 
in the following list to specify only those which I have found 
most useful, and to which I am chiefly indebted. Many others 
will be referred to in the notes. The most important work of 
recent years on the Greek theatre is Dérpfeld and Reisch’s 
Das gricchische Theater (Athens, 1896). The admirable and 
exhaustive account of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, 
which is given in this book, has superseded all previous de- 
scriptions. Dorpfeld appears to have now proved conclusively 
that the stone theatre at Athens was not earlier than the fourth 
century B.c., and his views on the subject have been followed 
in the present edition. The book also contains a valuable 
summary of the chief points of interest in other theatres 
recently excavated, and a complete exposition of Déorpfeld’s 
theory about the Greek stage. Some further developments 
and modifications of this theory will be found in two articles 
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lately published by Dérpfeld in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, 1896, p. 563 ff., and in Athenische Mitthetlungen, 
1897, p. 439 ff. After reading through Dorpfeld’s arguments, 
and those of other scholars who support his views, I am still 
of opinion that the old theory is the right one, and that the 
Greek actors performed on a stage from the first ; though no 
doubt the stage of the fifth century was much lower than_ that 
of later times. Among other writings which deal with the 
subject of the Greek theatre as a whole I may mention the 
following :— Oehmichen, Das Btihnenwesen der Griechen und 
Romer, Miinchen, 1890; Navarre, Dionysos, Paris, 1895 (a lucid 
and well-written summary); the valuable articles by Prof. Jebb 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities (v. Theatrum), and by Prof. 
P3 GxRer in Jevons and Gardner’s Manual of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities; and Bethe’s Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1896. This last book, though 
often rather fanciful in its conclusions, 1s full of useful informa- 
tion and interesting suggestions. 

To turn to the treatises on special portions of the subject. 
The point which has been most discussed in recent years is 
the question of the stage. The following are among the more 
important articles which have been written in favour of Dérpfeld’s 
views :-— White, The Stage in Aristophanes (Harvard Studies, 
il. pp. 159-205); Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen 1m griechischen 
Drama (Leipzig, 1893); Capps, The Chorus in the later Greek 
Drama (American Journal of Archaeology, x. 3. pp. 287-325), 
The Stage in the Greek Theatre (New Haven, 1891), Vitcuvius 
and the Greck Stage (Studies in Classical Philology, Chicago, 
1893, p. 3ff.). The opposite side of the question has been 
defended by Todt, Noch cinmal die Biihne des Aeschylos (Philo- 
logus, 1889, p. 505 ff.); Curtius, Orchestra und Buhne (Berliner 
Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1893, p.- 97 ff.); Prof. E. Gardner, 
A Plea for Vitruvius (Supplementary Papers of the Hellenic 
Journal, 1892, p. 92 ff.); Lechat, Epidaure (Paris, 1895, 
p. 215 ft.); Zacher, Die erhohte Biihne bei Aristophanes (Philo- 
logus, 1896, p. 181 ff.); Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr. Hellenique, 
1806, P. 294 ff. (an admirable criticism); and also in various 
reviews of Dérpfeld’s book, and especially by Bethe (Gottingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, 1897, pp. 7or-28), and by A. Miller (Berl. 
Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1897, pp. 1121-31). Special views, 
which may be regarded as a sort of compromise between the 
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ordinary theory and that of Dérpfeld, are advocated by Weismann 
in Die scenische Auffiihrung der griechischen Dramen (Minchen, 
1893), Zur Ihymele-frage (Jahrb. fiir classische Philologie, 1895, 
pp. 673-9), Scentsche Anweisungen, &c. (Bamberg, 1896); and 
by Christ in Jahrb. fiir classische Philologie, 1894, p. 27 ff., 
p.157 ff., and Sitzungsberichte der bayer. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
1894,.pp. 1-52. All these articles, together with others which 
might be mentioned, have been of great service in the prepara- 
tion of the present edition. Opinions may differ as to the 
soundness of the views which they respectively advocate. But 
there can be no doubt that this exhaustive discussion of the 
subject has brought to light many new facts, and cleared up 
many difficulties. 

As regards the theatres which have been recently explored 
and excavated, I have consulted (in addition to Dérpfeld’s 
book) the following sources :—Hermann, Bohn, and Frankel, 
Ausgrabungen 2u Pergamon, Berlin, 1888, p. 40 ff. (theatre 
at Pergamon); Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 65 ff. (theatre 
at Magnesia); Papers of the American School of Archaeological 
Studies at Athens, 1888, pp. 1-34 (Thoricus) ; American Journal 
of Archaeology, 1891, p. 253 ff., 1895, p. 331 ff. (Eretria) ; Lbid. 
1889, p. 267 ff., 1893, p. 388 ff. (Sicyon); Defrasse and Lechat, 
Epidaure, Paris, 1895 (Epidaurus); Schultz, Gardner, and 
Loring in Excavations at Megalopolis, Supplement to Hellenic 
Journal, 1892 (Megalopolis); Chamonard, Bulletin de Corr. 
Hellénique, 1896, p. 256 ff. (Delos); Athen. Mitthellungen, 1893, 
p. 404 ff. (Tralles); Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens und 
Pisidiens, Wien, 1892 (contains a very valuable account, with 
excellent plans and illustrations, of certain Asia Minor theatres 
hitherto but little known); Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, April 16, 1898, pp. 508, 509 (a brief preliminary notice 
of the interesting theatre at Priene, lately excavated). 

The subject of the choregic arrangements has been ably 
treated by Capps in his Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens (American 
Journal of Philology, xvii. 3. pp. 319-28), which I have followed 
in most points. For certain questions connected with the 
Dionysiac festivals I have consulted with advantage Kérte’s 
article Zu Dionysos-Festen (Rhein. Museum, 1897, pp. 168-74), 
and Wachsmuth, Das Thukydideische Urathen (Abhandl. der 
Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, xviii. pp. 1-56). As 
for the costume of actors and chorus, the most valuable and 
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instructive of recent treatises are Korte’s Studien zur alten 
Komédie (Jahrb. des archacol. Instituts, 1893, PP. 61-93), and 
his articles in Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 346ff., and in 
Bethe’s Prolegomena, p. 339 ff. ; Crusius, in Philologus, xIvili. 
p. 696 ff.; Poppelreuter, De Comoediae A tticac Primordus, Berlin, 
1893; Loeschcke, Athen. Mittheilungen, 1894, P. 519 fis 
Bethe’s Prolegomena, p. 35 ff. Other articles on special points 
from which I have taken various suggestions are—Neckel, 
Das Ekkykiema (Friedland, 1890); Cook, The Thymele in Greck 
Theatres (Classical Review, Oct. 1895); Reisch, Griechrsche 
Weihgeschenke (Wien, 1890); and Svoronos, Hep) rv Eiournptov 
(Journal International d Archéologie Numismatique, 1898, 1. pp. 
37-120). I should also mention Albert Miiller’s Die neueren 
Arbeiten auf dem Gebtete des griech. Biihnenwesens (Philologus, 
Suppl. vi. 1891)—an interesting and judicious criticism of the 
various writings about the Greek stage which had appeared 
shortly before the publication of the article. 

It will be seen that many of the authorities mentioned in 
the preface to the first edition have been superseded, at any 
rate in part, by these more recent investigations. But I have 
thought it best to reprint the earlier list, since there are few 
of the old authorities which are not still worth consulting on 
some point or another. 

I gladly take this opportunity of expressing my obligations 
to various friends for the corrections and suggestions which 
they have sent tome. I have derived many valuable hints from 
the reviews and notices of the first edition, and especially from 
the very friendly and useful criticism by Mr. L. C. Purser in 
Hermathena, and from that by Mr. H. Richards in the Academy. 
I am greatly indebted to Professor E. Gardner for the photo- 
graph of the Epidaurian theatre which is reproduced in Fig. 7; 
and to the Council of the Hellenic Society for their permission 
to copy from the Hellenic Journal the illustration of a satyric 
chorus. I have to thank the Provost of Oriel, Professor P. 
Gardner, Mr. F. Madan, Rev. G.C. Richards, and other friends 
for their help and advice in various matters; and Dr. Albert 
Miller, Professor White, and Mr. Capps for their kindness in 
sending me writings of theirs on the subject of the Greek stage 
which have proved of very great service. 


Oxrorp, July, 18098. . 
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AFTER the lamented death of Mr. Haigh, the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press entrusted me with the revision of his book 
for a third edition, and his relatives kindly supplied me with the 
materials which he had collected for a revision. I have tried 
to follow as far as possible such indications as I could find of 
his own intentions in regard to the new edition. He had re- 
written parts of Chapters I and II, and his review of Puch- 
stein’s Die griechische Biihne showed sufficiently what view he 
took of that work. He also left careful analyses of many papers 
which had appeared in periodicals since the second edition, 
with occasional criticisms. It is clear from the manner in which 
the portions of the book referred to were re-written that he in- 
tended to cut out many of the repetitions, both of matter and 
expression, which had been allowed to remain in the second 
edition. I have therefore felt at liberty to follow him in this 
respect ; but the space gained has been almost all filled by the 
new matter which it has been necessary to insert, either at the 
suggestion of his own notes, or in consequence of important 
writings on the subject since the last edition. 

Since 1898 the inscriptions bearing upon the Greek drama 
have been the subject of thorough investigation at the hands of 
Prof. Edward Capps, Dr. Adolph Wilhelm, and others. The 
complete treatment of all the inscriptional evidence in the 
latter’s Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen, just 
published, is an invaluable contribution to the history of the 
Greek theatre and drama, and I have made as much use of it 
as the time of its publication allowed, the revision of the present 
volume having been almost completed by that date. It was 
beyond the scope of the present work to embark on a full dis- 
cussion of the points of detail on which the chief authorities on 


"the inscriptions differ; but I have re-written many of the notes 


on these points, and have tried to give sufficient indications of 
the character of the evidence. Further, in re-writing Appendix 
B, as it was necessary to do in the light of recent work on the 
subject, I have thought it best to give the reader access to con- 
siderably more of the inscriptional material, though still omitting 
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many fragments whose readings, date, or meaning were too 
uncertain to allow them to be of value to the ordinary student. 

Puchstein’s book, Die griechische Biihne, above referred to, 
is the other work of first-rate importance in connexion with the 
Greek theatre which has appeared since 1898. There has been 
much controversy in regard to the theories contained in it, and 
Dr. Dérpfeld has published a reply to most of Puchstein’s con- 
tentions (Athenische Mittheilungen, 1903, 383 ff.). But though in 
several points of detail Puchstein’s position seems to be open to 
criticism, it is very difficult to believe that Dr. Dérpfeld has 
improved his case for his own theory; and I have followed both 
Mr. Haigh’s view and my own conviction, in not modifying in 
any essential point the opinions expressed in the last edition. 
I have, however, altered the expressions ‘Lycurgean’ and 
‘Helienistic’ in most cases where they were applied in the last 
edition to the stage-buildings of different periods, since Puch- 
stein’s work makes it at least an open question whether some of 
the ‘ Lycurgean’ work is not to be ascribed to an earlier period, 
and some of the ‘ Hellenistic’ work to Lycurgus. Mr. Haigh’s 
manuscript notes show, I think, that he would have approved of 
this. The new section on Puchstein’s theory follows in most 
points the lines of Mr. Haigh’s article on the subject in the 
Classical Review. I have inserted a number of references to 
the writings of Puchstein, Dérpfeld, and others who have taken 
part in the controversy as to the stage-buildings ; and I have in 
many cases written fresh notes upon these and other points 
which have come into dispute since 1898, or upon which fresh 
light has been thrown. In cases where I could find no warrant 
in Mr, Haigh’s own notes or writings for the views expressed, 
I have included these notes in square brackets, and I have, so 
far as I could, avoided inserting in the text anything with which 
I had reason to think he would have disagreed. 

On one point on which there has recently been much con- 
troversy, the site of the Lenaeum, I have thought it best to 
relegate the discussion to a new Appendix; partly owing to its 
complicated character, and partly because I am not sure that 
Mr. Haigh would have entirely agreed with my views. He had 
not of course seen Miss Harrison’s Primitive Athens, and I do 
not think he had read some other recent writings on the subject, 
when he began to re-write Chapter I; in particular, he seems 
not to have been acquainted with Nilsson’s Studia de Dionystis 
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Atticrs—the most valuable contribution of recent years to dis- 
cussions on the festivals. I have therefore allowed myself 
a fairly free hand in dealing with this topic. I am much in- 
debted to Mr. W. H. Forbes of Balliol College for his kind 
criticisms on this part of my work. 

The following are the principal writings which have been 
published since the last edition, and which I have been able to 
consult, besides those already named: E. Capps, papers in the 
American Journal of Philology, American Journal of Archaeo- 
logy, and Chicago Decennial Publications, vol. vi; Miss Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion; E. A. Gardner, 
neicat Athens ; Roberts and Gardner, Greek Epigraphy, vol. ii ; vb 
Mazon, Sur le P) ‘oagon (Rev. de Philologie, 1903); A. Miller, 
Untersuchungen zu den Biihnenalterthtimern, and papers in Philo- 
logus and Berlin. Philolog. Wochenschrift; Noack, Das Pro- 
skenion in der Theaterfrage (Philologus, lviii); Exon, 4 Mew 
Theory of the Eccyclema (Hermathena, xxvi); Dérpfeld, papers 
in Hermes and Athenische Mittheilungen; Frei, De certamint- 
bus Thymelcis; Hampel, Was lehrt Atschylos’ Oreste fiir die v 
Theaterfrage ? ; oy The meaning of éxi ris oxnvns tn the 
Fourth eo B.c.; Engelmann, Archdologische Studien 2u den 
Tragikern; P. Cardace Te Bcenery of the Greck Stage (J. Hell.“ 
Stud., 1899); Devrient, Das Kind auf der antiken Buhne ; 
Dignan, The Idle Actor in Aeschylus; Volker, Bertihmte Schau-~ 
spielerim griechischen Alterthum ; J. W. White, An Unrecognized 
Actor in Greek Comedy @iareard stud. Class Phil, 1906): Vv 
Hense, Dire Modificirung der Maske tn der griechischen T ragodle ; 
Korte, Das Fortleben des Chors im griechischen Drama (Neue 
Jahrb. fiir Philol., 1900); Navarre, Utrum Muleres A thentenses 
scenicos ludos spectaverint; Romer, Uber den litterarisch-aesthe- ; 
tischen Bildungsstand des attischen Theaterpublikums ; Foucartw 
Le Culte de Dionysos en Alttique ; besides the reviews of many 
of these works, and the introductions and notes to Starkie’s, 
Rogers’s, Sharpley’s, and van Leeuwen’s editions of a number 
of plays of Aristophanes, and various articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopdaie. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
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Baio, CoLLecE, January, 1907. 
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DRAMATIC: CONTESTS: AT ATHENS 


§ 1. General Character of the Contests. 


Tue Attic drama, like most ancient forms of art and poetry, 
was originally the offspring of religious enthusiasm. It was 
developed out of the songs and dances in honour of Dionysus, 
the god of wine and vegetation. In course of time, as it 
assumed a regular dramatic shape, its range of subject was 
extended far beyond the limits of the Bacchic mythology. 
Its religious significance was also gradually diminished, and 
it began to be written more and more from the purely human 
point of view. But in spite of these changes, its outward 
connexion with the Bacchic worship was preserved unimpaired 
throughout the whole period of its history. Dramatic repre- 
sentations at Athens were confined, from first to last, to the 
great festivals of Dionysus. They were regarded as a religious 
ceremonial, as an act of homage to the god. They never 
became, as with us, an ordinary amusement of everyday life. 
During the greater part of the year the Athenians had to be 
content with other forms of entertainment. It was only when 
the annual festivals of Dionysus came round that they were 
able to gratify their passion for the stage. On such occasions 
their eagerness and enthusiasm were proportionately great. 
The whole city kept holiday, and gave itself up to pleasure, 
and to the worship of the wine-god. Business was abandoned ; 
the law-courts were closed; distraints for debt were forbidden 
during the continuance of the festival; even prisoners were 
released from gaol, to enable them to share in the common 
festivities. The theatre, the chief centre of attraction, was 
thronged with spectators; and the number of plays provided 


1 Dem. Androt. § 68, and schol. ad loc.; Meid. § 10, &c. 
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was large enough to compensate for their scarcity at other 
periods. Several days in succession were devoted to the 
drama. Tragedies and comedies followed one another without 
intermission from morning till evening. In the midst of these 
pleasures the religious aspect of the performance, as a ceremony 
in honour of Dionysus, established in obedience to the direct 
commands of the oracle,’ was not forgotten. The audience 
came with garlands on their heads, as to a sacred gathering. 
The statue of Dionysus was brought to the theatre, and placed 
in front of the stage, so that the god might enjoy the spectacle 
along with his worshippers.’ The chief seats in the theatre 
were mostly occupied by priests, and the central seat of all 
was reserved for the priest of Dionysus.*? The performance 
of plays was preceded by the sacrifice of a victim to the god 
of the festival. The poets who wrote the plays, the choregi 
who paid for them, and the actors and singers who performed 
them, were all looked upon as ministers of religion, and their 
persons were sacred and inviolable. The theatre itself possessed 
all the sanctity attaching to a divine temple. Any form of 
outrage committed there was treated, not merely as an offence 
against the ordinary laws, but as a sacrilegious act, and was 
punished with corresponding severity. The ordinary course 
of law was not considered sufficient, and they were dealt with 
under an exceptional process at a special meeting of the 
Assembly.* It is recorded that on one occasion a certain 
Ctesicles was put to death for merely striking a personal enemy 
during the procession.’ Merely to eject a man from a seat 
which he had taken wrongfully was a piece of sacrilege 
punishable with death.’ These various characteristics of the 
Attic drama—its limitation to certain annual festivals, and its 
religious associations—have no parallel on the modern stage, 
apart from isolated survivals like the performance at Ober- 
Ammergau. The modern theatre has long since been divorced 
from ecclesiastical influence, and is unrestricted as to season. 
But its original surroundings were not dissimilar. The Mysteries 
and Miracle Plays from which it is descended, and which were 


1 Dem. Meid. §§ 51-3. * Dem. Meid. §§ 8-10, 
4 See below, Pp: 9. 5 Ibid. § 180, 
= Cr IZA ii.) 240-984. Hesych. 6 Ibid. § 178, 
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performed year by year for the instruction of the people on 
the great Feast-days of the Church, suggest many points of 
comparison with the exhibitions at the Attic Dionysia. 

Another remarkable feature of the ancient theatre is the fact 
that almost all the dramatic representations were arranged 
in the form of a contest. Prizes were offered by the managers 
of the festival, and poets and actors exhibited their plays 
in competition with one another. The victory was awarded 
by the decision of a carefully selected jury. It is curious to 
notice how strongly implanted in the Greek nature was this 
passion for anything in the shape of a contest. It was not 
peculiar to the drama, or to the Athenian festivals, but pre- 
vailed throughout Greece in all festal gatherings where music 
and poetry were performed. Every Greek city of any impor- 
tance had its annual meetings, with a long list of competitions. 
There were contests in choral singing of various kinds; contests 
in original poetry, and in the recitation of ancient epics ; 
contests between harp-players, flute-players, trumpeters, and 
heralds. In this respect a Greek festival was not unlike 
a Welsh Eisteddfod, with its rival bards and choruses. In 
the case of the drama the element of competition must have 
added largely to the interest of the entertainment, and must 
have acted as a powerful stimulus upon the minds of poets 
and performers alike. The fertility of the old Attic dramatists, 
and the energy which enabled them to produce, in extreme old 
age, such masterpieces as the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the 
Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles, and the Bacchae of Euripides, 
may have been partly due to the invigorating influence of 
the contests, and the rivalry which they engendered. 

The management of the dramatic performances was in the 
hands of the State, and was entrusted to the same official who 
had the general control of the festival. The superintendence 
which he exercised was not merely a formal one. His duties 
were important and carefully defined. He had to select 
the poets who took part in the competitions, and the plays 
which they exhibited. He had to choose the actors, and distribute 
them among the different poets. He was also responsible for 
seeing that the work of preparation was carefully carried out. 
The expense of the performance was one of the regular public 
burdens, and was imposed in turn upon the richer citizens. 

B2 
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In modern times there is no example of a theatre so entirely 
dependent upon the State. In England the drama is left solely 
to private enterprise. In countries like France and Germany, - 
though certain theatres receive subventions from the State, and 
are subject to a code of rules, the government takes little part 
in the direction of their affairs. But the Athenian drama stood 
on a different footing. As a sacred ceremonial, closely connected 
with the religious worship of the State, it was naturally placed 
under public control. Even from the secular point of view 
it was considered a fitting object for the attention of statesmen. 
To provide for the amusement and instruction of the people 
was, according to the Greeks, one of the regular duties of 
a government; and they would have thought it unwise to 
abandon to private venturers an institution which possessed 
the educational value and wide popularity of the drama. For 
the audience to which the Athenian poet addressed himself was 
in reality a gathering of the whole body of his fellow countrymen. 
The theatre of Dionysus was capable of containing nearly twenty 
thousand people. Books were not plentiful, and their use was 
confined to a limited class. The ordinary Athenian depended 
for his literary pleasures upon the various public performances 
and recitations of poetical compositions. The drama was, 
therefore, much more to him than to a modern playgoer. At 
the present day, when continual supplies of fresh literature 
are accessible to every one, it is hard to realize the excitement 
and expectancy with which an Athenian looked forward to the 
annual exhibition of dramas at the Dionysia. It was here that 
his taste for novelty in literature was gratified. It was here 
that he found an equivalent for the books, magazines, and 
newspapers of modern civilization. Hence he was able to sit 
day after day, from morning to evening, listening to tragedy 
and comedy, without any feeling of satiety. The enthusiasm 
with which the drama was regarded, and the direct manner 
in which the author was brought into contact with the whole 
body of his countrymen, contributed to make the vocation of 
the dramatic writer one of the very greatest importance. The 
leading tragic poets especially exercised a most profound 
influence upon the national mind and character. They were 
the teachers of the people. Their writings were invested with 
an almost Homeric sanctity, and appealed to as authorities 
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on questions of science and morality. Maxims and quotations 
from their plays were upon every one’s lips. Many passages 
in Aristophanes and Plato prove the enormous influence for 
good and evil which was exercised by the Greek tragic poets, 
and there is probably no other instance in history of a drama 
which was so thoroughly popular, and formed so essential a part 
of the national life? 


§2. Earliest history of Dramatic Competitions. 


The establishment of these dramatic contests under State 
management dates, not from the earliest period of the drama, 
but from the time when it had begun to assume a fixed and 
definite shape. Originally there were no public competitions. 
The various innovations upon the old hymns to Dionysus, out 
of which the drama was evolved, were carried out at first by 
voluntary effort. Thespis is said to have introduced tragedy 
into Athens. But his earliest exhibitions were given on his 
own responsibility, and as a private speculation.” The develop- 
ment of comedy was also the result of individual enterprise. 
The performance was for a long time left to amateurs, and 
regarded as of no importance. It was only when the drama 
had attained a certain pitch of excellence, and become widely 
popular, that it was taken in hand by the State, and annual 
contests introduced.’ The date of their institution cannot always 
be determined exactly. It differed in the case of different 
festivals, and in the case of tragedy as compared with comedy. 


But there is sufficient evidence to show that no contest was - 


earlier in date than the latter half of the sixth century. 

All these competitions, as we have seen, were confined to the 
festivals of Dionysus.*. In Attica these were of four kinds. 
There were the Rural Dionysia, celebrated in the various Attic 
demes; and there were the feasts held in Athens itself, the 
Anthesteria, the City Dionysia, and the Lenaea.’ ‘The importance 

Aiea oe 


1 See esp. Aristoph. Ran. 1008 ff., * For dramatic exhibitions in other 
1054 ff. ; Plat. Rep. 598 D, E. parts of Greece, see The Tragic Drama 

2 Plut. Solon. p. 95 B. dpyopévav 5€ of the Greeks, p. 436. d 
Tay rept Oat Hdn THY Tpaywoiay Kiely, 5 Gilbert (Die Festzeiten der atti- 


kal bid tiv Kawdrnta Tovs moAdods schen Dionysien, 1872) and more 
dyovros Tod mpaypatos, ovmw 6é eis recently Dérpfeld (Das griechische 
Gpuiddav evaydviov eénypevov KrA, Theater, p. 9) have attempted to show 

3 Aristot. Poet. c, v. that the Lenaea was only a part of the 
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of these gatherings from the theatrical point of view varied 
considerably. The Anthesteria seems at no time to have had 
much connexion with the drama. The Rural Dionysia were 
merely provincial celebrations, and depended almost entirely 
for their supply of plays upon the Athenian theatre. The City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea were the really significant festivals 
in the history of the ancient stage, It was here that the great 
Attic poets exhibited their works, and it was here that the drama 
was first brought to perfection. Each festival had its peculiar 
character. At the City Dionysia tragedy held the chief place ; 
at the Lenaea comedy was of most importance. Various 
indications show that this was the case. In the list of pro- 
ceedings at the City Dionysia tragedy is placed last of all, 
as being the chief attraction; while in the list referring to the 
Lenaea the same place is assigned to comedy, and for the same 
reason,’ Again, the dithyramb, the original source of tragedy, 
‘was from the first a prominent feature at the City Dionysia, 
though unknown at the Lenaea till a late period.” On the other 
hand the comic actors’ contest was introduced into the Lenaea 
long before it was extended to the City Dionysia. This difference 
between the two festivals, as regards the type of drama preferred 
by each, was probably due to some original difference in the cult 
of the two deities, Dionysus Eleuthereus and Dionysus Lenaeus, 
to whom they were respectively consecrated.® 


§ 3. The City Dionysia. 


The City Dionysia, the feast of Dionysus Eleuthereus,‘ was 
the most famous and magnificent of all the Bacchic festivals, and 


Anthesteria, and that the Anthesteria in the Papyrus of Ath. Pol. c. 57, and 
was only the Athenian counterpart of the inscription confirms the reading 
the Rural Dionysia. Gilbert was refuted émAnvaiwy, which editors alter to én 
by Schdmann, Alterth, ii, 579-99.  Anvaiw). [The whole subject of the 
Wachsmuth, Abhandl.der Sachs, Gesell, Dionysiac festivals has been investi- 
der Wissensch. xviii. p. 33 ff. and Korte, gated afresh by Nilsson (Studia de, 
Rhein, Mus., 1897, p. 168 ff., show that Dionysiis Atticis, 1900), who proves | 
an inscription C. 1. A. ii. 834 b Proves at length the separateness of the four 
that there must have been a consider- festivals, ] 


able interval between the Lenaea and ' Dem. Meid. § Io. 
Anthesteria. It is an account of the * See below, p. 
Sums expended by the émardra: Erey. * [See articles on Dionysus in Pauly- 


owdbev in BCs 329-328. In col. i. 46 Wissowa, Real-Encycl., and Preller- 
we read EMLOTAT als EmAHVaLa Eis Atovtaya Robert, Griech, Mythologie. } 

Ovoa AA; in ii. 68, twenty-two lines * Paus. i. 29; Philostrat, Vit. Soph, 
later, els Xods Snpoalos lepeiov Krd, P. 549. 

(The adjective émaAnvaios is also found 
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was therefore also called the Great Dionysia, or simply the 
Dionysia, without any further epithet.’ It was held from the 
first inside the city, at the sacred enclosure of Eleuthereus? 
on the south of the Acropolis. Hence the name City Dionysia, 
to distinguish it from the Anthesteria and the Lenaea, which, at 
any rate in early times, were celebrated outside the walls, 
A poet who brought out his plays at this festival was said 
to exhibit them ‘in the city’; if successful, he was said to 
have won ‘a city victory’? The feast lasted for at least five 
days, and possibly for six. It took place in the month 
Elaphebolion, at a date corresponding to the end of March.‘ 
The spring was then just beginning, and the sea had again 
become navigable.’ Consequently the city was crowded with 
visitors from all parts of Greece. It was at this season that the 
allies came to Athens to pay the annual tribute. Ambassadors 
from foreign states often chose this time for the transaction 
of diplomatic business. Large numbers of strangers were 
attracted by mere pleasure, and the celebrity of the festival. 
Aeschines, in his rhetorical language, describes the audience 
in the theatre at the City Dionysia as consisting of the ‘whole 
Greek nation’.. The presence of so many strangers gave 
a lively appearance to the streets, in marked contrast to the , 
quietness which prevailed at the winter festival of the Lenaea.’ 
The Athenians gladly seized this opportunity of displaying 
before foreign Greeks the glories of their city. The various 
spectacles provided, the religious ceremonial, the trains of 


1 Avovvota Ta é€v Gore C, I. A. il. 341, 
402, 404; Acov’oia Ta dotixa Thue. v. 
20; A.ovioia Ta peyada Athen. Pol. c. 
56, C.I.A. ii. 312,331; Acovdoia Athen. 
Pol. c. 56. 

2 This is proved by the inscription 
on the chief seat at the theatre, ‘Tepéws 
Aoviaou "Edcvdepéws (C, I. A. iii. 240). 

3 vikn aotiun Diog. Laert. viii. go. 
To produce plays at the City Dionysia 
was év date didaoKey Schol. Aristoph, 
Ran. 67, or «is dorv xafiévat Arg. ii. 
Aristoph. Aves: cf. &dacxadta dori 
Plut, X Orat. 839 D. 

* The feast of Asclepius and the 
Proagon were on the 8th of Elaphe- 
bolion, Aeschin. Ctgsiph. § 67; the 
Proagon took place ‘a few days’ before 
the City Dionysia, Schol. ibid.: the 


City Dionysia cannot therefore have 
begun before the roth. The festival 
must have terminated on the 15th, 
since after it came the Pandia, the 
next day the éxxAnata év Avoyvoov, and 
the next day, when the first assembly 
mentioned by Aeschines and Demo- 
sthenes took place, was the 18th. See 
Aeschin. Ctes. § 68; Fals. Leg. § 61; 
Dem. Meid. § 8. 

5 Stormy weather sometimes inter- 
fered with the proceedings. In the 
time of Demetrius a snowfall prevented 
the procession. Theophr, Char. 3; 
Plut. Demetr. p. 894 B. 

6 Aeschin. Ctes. § 43; cf. Dem. 
Meid. § 74. 

7 Aristoph. Ach. 505, 506; Thue. v. 
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sacrificial victims, the choral songs and dances, the tragedies 
and comedies exhibited before countless multitudes in the vast 
open-air theatre, were all calculated to impress strangers with 
the wealth, public spirit, and artistic supremacy of Athens. 

The first day of the festival was devoted to a grand religious 
procession, in which the ancient image of Dionysus Eleuthereus, 
preserved in one of his temples at the foot of the Acropolis, 
played a prominent part.1. There was a tradition that this statue, 
together with the cult of the deity, had been originally brought 
to Athens from Eleutherae, a border town between Attica and 
Boeotia. The procession was instituted to commemorate this 
sacred event. The statue was taken out of its shrine, and 
carried along the road to Eleutherae as far as a certain temple 
near the Academy. It was then brought back again, following 
on its return the actual route traversed on its first entrance into 
Athens.’ As a spectacle, this procession was the most mag- 
nificent part of the whole festival. Athenians of every class, 
men, women, and even girls, came out to witness or take part in 
it. The casual encounters which took place on these occasions 
might serve as a foundation for the plots of the New Comedy.® 
The membersof the procession were dressed in brilliantly coloured 
garments. Some of them wore ornaments of gold, and had masks 
upon their faces. The rich drove in chariots ; the poorer classes 
walked on foot.t In front came the archon, the manager of the 
festival, attended by various magistrates and priests. The ephebi, 
equipped with shields and Spears, acted as escort to the sacred 
image.’ A long train of victims followed, partly provided by the 
State, partly offered by individuals, or by different classes of the 
population.’ The canephori, young virgins bearing upon their 
heads the baskets containing the sacrificial implements, formed 
one of the most picturesque features in the show. The choregi 
were also there, attended by their respective choruses, all dressed 
in striking costume. When Demosthenes served as choregus to 
his tribe, he had a gold crown and embroidered mantle made 


* The procession must have been on * Paus. i, 29, 2, 38. 8; Philostrat. 
the first day, for (1) in Dem. Meid. Vit. Soph. p, 549. 
§ 10 it comes first in the list of pro- * Menand. Fragm, 558 (Kock), 
ceedings, (2) it was not till after the * Plut. Cupid. Divit, 527 E. 
procession was over that the Statue Cagle A wan 420, 470, 471. 
was placed in the theatre to Witness PAEGMOIN, Si, 471, 741. 


the dramatic and dithyrambic contests, 
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specially for use at the procession. Alcibiades on a similar 
occasion was dressed in purple, and excited much admiration by 
his beauty." From these few details, which happen to have been 
recorded, we may form some notion of the general splendour of 
the spectacle. The route followed by the procession was as 
follows. On leaving the Temple of Dionysus it came first to the 
market-place, where a halt was made, and a chorus danced and 
sang before the statues of the twelve gods.2 It then marched 
out through the city gates along the road to Eleutherae. When 
it reached the Academy the statue of the god was placed on 
a pedestal, and the different victims were sacrificed. The rest 
of the day was spent in feasting and merriment.’ At nightfall 
they returned to Athens by torchlight. But the sacred image, 
instead of being restored to its shrine, was carried to the theatre 
by the ephebi, and set up in the orchestra, so as to be present at 
the entertainments given on the following days.‘ 

These entertainments were of two kinds. There were the 
dramatic contests, in tragedy, comedy, and satyric drama; and 
there were the lyrical contests, at which dithyrambs were per- 
formed.’ The dithyramb was a hymn in honour of Dionysus, 
sung to the accompaniment of the flute by a chorus of fifty 
members. The chorus stood in a circular form round the 
altar, and was therefore called a ‘cyclic’ chorus. At the City 
Dionysia there were two of these lyrical contests, one between 
five choruses of boys, and the other between five choruses of 
~men.® The first contest of men took place in B.C. 509-508, in 


. . €merta TapadraBoy Tovs xopnyous Tovs 
évnveypevous bd Tay puday eis Avovvora 
avipdow Kal maotv Kat Kwpwdots KX. 
Dem. Meid. § 10 kai tots év dare 


1 Dem. Meid. § 22; Athen. p. 534 C. 
2 Xen. Hipparch. iii. 2. 

* Philostrat. Vit. Soph. p. 549. 

4 C. 1. A. ii. 470, 471. Hence Aris- 


tophanes in the Frogs selects Dionysus 
as the most experienced of dramatic 
critics. Cf. also Aristoph. Eq. 536 
Oedcba Aimapdv mapa T@ Acoviow. Late 
writers (Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 161 ; 
Dio Chrys., orat. 31, p. 631 R) pro- 
test against shedding human blood in 
gladiatorial combats in the very or- 
chestra visited by the god Dionysus. 

5 In the lists of victors at the City 
Dionysia (C. I. A. ii. 971 a-e, iv. 971 
f-h) the contests enumerated are 
always the same, viz. taidwv, avdpay, 
kwpwdav, tpaypdav. Cp. Athen. Pol. 
c. 56 Xopnyors Tpayybots Kabiatna: TpEls 


Avovucios 4 Top Kat oi matdes (Kal of 
dybpes) kal 6 k@pos Kat of kapw5ot Kat of 
tpaywdot. (The words kai of dvépes 
have obviously fallen out.) Cp, also 
C. 1. A. ii. 553 (list of victors macoty 7} 
avipaoty). 

5 Dem. Meid. § 156 loosely calls the 
choruses of men avAnrat dyépes, and 
the author of the first Argument to the 
speech, misled by this, states that 
there were avAnrav xopot at the City 
Dionysia. But other passages in the 
speech, e.g. §§ 15, 17, show that the 
expression means not that the men 
were flute-players, but that they sang 
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Io 


the Archonship of Lysagoras, though the system of choregia 
was probably not introduced till a few years later.'’- Each chorus 
was provided by one of the ten Attic tribes. Hence all ten tribes 
took part in one or other of the two competitions.” The contest 
was essentially a tribal one. The members of each chorus, 
together with the choregus, were selected exclusively from the 
tribe which they represented. The victory of the chorus was 
a victory for the tribe. The prize of victory, the tripod, though 
given to the choregus, and erected in some public place at his 
expense, was regarded as equally the property of the tribe.* In 
the records of dithyrambic competitions the name of the vic- 
torious tribe was always placed in the most prominent position. 
The dramatic contests, on the other hand, had no connexion 
with the tribes. Actors, choruses, and choregi were chosen 
indiscriminately from the whole population.® The performers 
competed in their own interest solely, and not as representatives 
ofany other body. The records of dramatic victories give merely 
the names of the choregus, the poet, and the principal actor. 
It is important to keep this difference between the two kinds of 
contest clearly in view, since many mistakes have been caused 
by attributing to the dramatic kind features which belong 


\exclusively to the dithyrambic. 


§ 4. Tragedy at the City Dionysia. 
Of the dramatic performances at the City Dionysia, which 


we have next to consider, the tragic were the most important. 


dithyrambs accompanied by the flute. was said xXopynyety 7H pvdyn. Plut. X 


orat. 835 B éxopnynoe Kunriw xopd 7H 


See Wieseler, Das Satyrspiel, pp. 46- 
8 


1 (Marmor Par. ep. 46. For the 
archon v. Munro, Class, Rev. xv. p. 
357: For choregia v. Capps, Intro- 
duction of Comedy to the City Diony- 
Sla, p. 27 ff.] 

2 Schol. Aeschin. Timarch. § x1 é& 
€Bous ’AOqvatu [xatéorncay] Kara pvdny 
mevTnkovtTa naidwy xopoy * dvdpav, date 
yevécbar 5exa xopovs, Enerdr Kal déxa 
pudai, éyovrar 5e of &iOvpapBor xopot 
KUKALOL, Kal yopds KUKALOS, 

* Dem. Meid. § 13; Antiphon orat. 
vi. §§ 12, 13. 

* Lysias xxi. § 2; Dem. Meid. § 5 
THS puats adixws dpaipeGeians rdv t pimoda. 
The choregus of a dithyrambic chorus 


avrod pudn dywriCopévn SiOvpap Bw : 
Isaeus v. § 36 obr0s yap TH pty pudr7 eis 
Avovvota xopnynsas rérapros éyévero, 
Tpaywoois 5¢ kal muppixictats voraros, 
(Bentley’s emendation, rérapros éyévero 
Tpayvoots,xal muppixiaTais VaTatos makes 
Dicaeogenes fourth in the tragic con- 
test, in which there were never more 
than three competitors.) 

° In the time of Aristotle the choregi 
in comedy were appointed by the tribes, 
But this was a late innovation, and 
produced no change in the character 
of the contest. See chap. ii. § 2. 

° C.I.A. ii. 971 (printed in Appen- 
dix B), Ibid, ii. 1234 ff. 
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The City Dionysia was specially connected with the growth of 
the tragic drama, and it was here that the earliest public contests 
in tragedy were established. ‘The first competition was held in 
B.C. 535, and was rendered doubly memorable by the fact that 
Thespis, now an old man, took part in the performance, and 
won the prize of victory.' Shortly before this time Pisistratus, 
who was a great patron of art and literature, had returned from 
exile, and begun his last tyranny. It must have been under his 
auspices, therefore, that tragedy was first officially recognized 
by the State, and made an annual institution. As to the 
character of these early contests, and the arrangements con- 
cerning the number of poets and plays, nothing has been 
recorded.? It is uncertain whether the regulations were the 
same as those which afterwards prevailed during the fifth 
century. But we are told that the tragic poet Choerilus, who 
began to exhibit in 523, composed no less than a hundred and 
sixty plays.* The largeness of the number would seem to show 
that even in the sixth century it was the custom for each 
competing poet to bring out several plays at each festival. 
When we turn to the fifth century, the information is fairly 
complete. Several records have been preserved, referring 
chiefly to the three great tragic poets, and giving a more or 
less detailed account of the results of the competitions. It 
may be interesting to mention some of these records. The 
earliest refers to the year 499, and tells us that three poets— 
Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pratinas—took part in the tragic 
contest. From the next we learn that in 472 Aeschylus won 
the first prize, and that the plays he exhibited were the 
Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and the satyric drama Prometheus.° 
In 467, Aeschylus was first with the Laius, Oedipus, Septem 


1 Marm. Par. ep. 43 ad’ ot @éoms 6 
rointys [epavn], mpa@ros bs ébibage 
[Sp a pa év alot, nal € \réOn 5 [7 \paryos 
[a0Aov], érm7 ... The date is muti- 
lated, but must have fallen between 
542 and 520, the preceding and subse- 
quent epochs. Suidas s.v. @éoms 
(€bidage 5& ent rH mphtns Kal £' dAvp- 
mados) doubtless refers to the same 
contest, which may therefore be 
assigned to B.c. 536-5 

2 [Capps (The Introduction of 
Comedy into the City Dionysia) renders 
it highly probable that choregia was 


not introduced until about B. c. 502.) 

* Suidas s.v. Xopidos. The same 
lexicon, s.v. Tpativas, says that Pra- 
tinas composed fifty plays, of which 
thirty-two were satyric: but it is 
unsafe to draw inferences from this 
as to relative proportion of satyric 
plays and tragedies in these early 
days, since the numbers may refer 
merely to the plays which happened 
to be preserved in the time of the 
grammarians. 

4 Suidas s.v. Iparivas. 

5 Arg, Aesch. Persae. 
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contra Thebas, and the satyric play Sphinx; Aristias was 
second with the Perseus, Tantalus, and the satyric play Palaestae, 
written by his father Pratinas ; Polyphradmon was third with 
the Lycurgean tetralogy.1_ The name of one of the plays of 
Aristias has doubtless dropped out accidentally, as there is no 
other instance of poets competing at the same festival with a 
different number of plays. A very interesting record is that 
for the year 458, when Aeschylus was again victorious, this 
time with the Orestean group of plays, the Agamemnon, 
Choephori, Eumenides, and satyric Proteus.? In 438 Sophocles 
was first; Euripides was second with the Cressae, Alemaeon in 
Psophis, Telephus, and Alcestis. In 431 Euphorion was first, 
Sophocles second, and Euripides third with the Medea, 
Philoctetes, Dictys, and satyric play Theristae. In 428 Euripides 
was first (the Hippolytus being one of his plays), Tophon second, 
Ion third.? Among the last of the notices is that for the year 
415, when Euripides, who produced the Alexander, Palamedes, 
Troades, and satyric drama Sisyphus, was defeated for the first 
prize by an obscure poet called Xenocles, who produced the 
Oedipus, Lycaon, Bacchae and Satyric play Athamas. After 
Euripides’ death, in B.c. 406, his Iphigenia in Aulis, Alemaeon, 
and Bacchae were produced by his son at the City Dionysia.‘ 
The evidence of these various records, when compared with one 
another, proves conclusively that during the whole, or almost 
the whole, of the fifth century there was no variation in the 
arrangement of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia. The 
rule as to the number of poets and plays was as follows. At 
each festival three poets appeared as competitors,’ and each 
poet was required to exhibit four plays, consisting of three 
tragedies and a satyric drama.’ If the number seems surprising, 


? Arg, Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. catupicv’ Ta Be TéTTapa BSpduata éxa- 
* Arg. Aesch. Agam. retro TeTpadoyia, Thrasyllus was a 
° Args. Eur, Alcest., Med., Hippol. philosopher of the time of Tiberius, 
* Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8; Schol. The Passage oiov .. , TETpadoyia is 
Aristoph. Ran, 67. probably an explanatory interpolation 
° Athen. Pol, c, 56; C.1. A. ii. 972, by Diogenes himself. The statement 
973) 975. that the four plays of a tetralogy 


° Cp. Diog. Laért. iii, 56. @pucvdAdos were performed at four different fes- 
b€ not Kat Kara rip Tpayikny teTpa-  tivals is absurd in itself, and abun- 
Aoylay ExSovvar adroy (se. Tov TlAdtwva) dantly disproved by inscriptions and 
Tos Biaddyous, ofov éxetvot térpact other evidence (e. g. Schol, Aristoph, 
Spapacw iywvicovro, Avovuctots, Anvatois, Ran. 67). 

Mavabnvaiois, Xvtpois, dy 7d TéTaptoy Fv 


7) 
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we should remember that an ancient drama was only about half 
the length of a modern one, and that four plays of this type 
could easily have been got through in a single day. On one 
occasion the rule just mentioned appears to have been partially 
relaxed. In 438 Euripides was allowed to substitute the 
Alcestis, a tragedy with a slightly comic tinge, for the usual 
satyric drama. Whether this practice ever became common in 
the fifth century is uncertain. The records give no further 
instance. In all other cases where they mention the names 
of the four plays produced, the last is a satyric play. It was 
this custom of concluding the three tragedies with the licen- 
tious merriment of the satyrs which suggested to Ion of Chios 
his well-known remark, that virtue, like a tragic poet’s group of 
plays, should always contain a satyric element.’ 

The four plays exhibited by each poet might be composed on 
two different systems. They might form independent works of 
art, and have no inner connexion with one another; or they 
might deal with successive phases of the same legend, and be 
fused into a single artistic whole. The general name for the 
group of plays was ‘didascalia’, or a ‘teaching’*, because 
in ancient times the author had to teach them to the actors. 
But when they were connected together by unity of subject, 
they were denoted by a special term. The four plays were 
called a ‘tetralogy’;* the three tragedies, regarded apart 
from the satyric drama, were called a ‘trilogy’. As applied to 
the drama, however, both words first occur at a comparatively 
late date:* and as, to judge from their etymology, they seem 


1 Plut. Pericl. p. 154 E. 

Bieit, les sued, He, ‘orat 839) D 
biSacKadias dotikdas KabjKey ef. . . Kal 
érépas 5vo Anvaixas; Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 
9 8 évi xepaty | Kovpipos, éx moins 75¢ 
didacKkarins ; 

3 That the word rerpadoyia was 
applied only to a group of four plays 
connected in subject is proved by the 
statement of Suidas (s.v. ZopoxAqjs) 
that Sophocles abandoned the practice 
of exhibiting ‘tetralogies’, though 
we know that he exhibited four plays 
at atime; and also by the application 
of the word by Greek writers to the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1155), the Pandionis of Philocles 
(Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282), the Lycur- 
geia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aristoph. 


Thesm. 135), and the Lycurgeia of 
Polyphradmon (Arg. Aesch. Sept. c. 
Theb.). All these were groups of 
plays on a single subject. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155 
TeTpadoylay pépovor thy ’Opeoreiay ai 
Aidacnariae (i.e. the Ardacxadia of 
Aristotle), The other passages where 
TeTpadoyia occurs in a dramatic sense 
are Diog. Laért. iii. 56, ix. 45; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1155, where it is said that the 
grammarians Aristarchus and Apol- 
lonius disregarded the satyric plays 
and spoke only of trilogies; Schol. 
Av. 282, Thesm. 142; Arg. Aesch. 
Sept.c. Theb. piAoyia is found only 
in Schol, Aristoph. Ran. 1155; Diog. 
Laért. iii. 64 ; Suidas s.v. Nixopaxos. 
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properly to denote groups of speeches rather than groups of 
plays, it is possible that their dramatic application is a secondary 
one, and that the grammarians applied to the drama the word 
‘tetralogy ’ which properly denoted such groups of four speeches 
about fictitious cases as those of Antiphon, and afterwards 
formed the word ‘trilogy’ by analogy to denote three plays 
connected in subject with each other but not with the satyric 
play. In earlier times such collective titles as Lycurgeia, 
Oresteia, and the like were used.! The practice of writing plays 
in trilogies and tetralogies is chiefly associated with the name 
of Aeschylus, Whether it was invented by him, or inherited 
from his predecessors, is uncertain. We have no information 
as to the manner in which the poets of the sixth century were 
accustomed to combine their plays together. But whatever the 
origin of the system may have been, it was undoubtedly 
Aeschylus who first perceived the various developments of 
which it was capable, and brought it to perfection, In his 
hands it became a mighty instrument for the inculcation of 
religious truths. The central idea in the moral system of 
Aeschylus was the disastrous effect of sin, not only upon the 
sinner himself, but also upon his remote descendants, The 
curse entailed in the sinful act clung to a family from one 
generation to another. In the trilogy, with its wide range of 
time and subject, he was able to trace the whole course of this 
hereditary evil, and to follow the crime from its original com- 
mission down to the period of its final expiation. The Orestean 
trilogy, which has fortunately been Preserved, is a magnificent 
example of his method. The Agamemnon depicts the murder 
of the returning chieftain by his adulterous wife. In the 
Choephori vengeance is taken on the murderess, after years 
of waiting, by her own son. In the Eumenides the matricide, 
a prey to remorse, is hunted from place to place by the Furies 
of his mother, until their rage is at length appeased by divine 
intervention, These Successive pictures of crime and vengeance 
form a series of unapproachable grandéur. The general effect 
of the whole may be appreciated even by a modern reader. But 
in the ancient theatre the impression produced must have been 
far more vivid, as one play followed another upon the stage, and 


' Aristoph. Thesm. 135, Ran, rroq, 


Se hese tit] i 
prime crecks: e: a, €, on these titles, The Tragic Drama 
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the dark scenes of guilt were unfolded in due sequence before 
the very eyes of the audience. 

Apart from the Oresteia, very little is recorded about the 
tetralogies written by Aeschylus. He is known to have com- 
posed a Lycurgeia, on the fate of Lycurgus, the Thracian king 
and opponent of Bacchus; and an Oedipodeia, on the fortunes 
of the house of Oedipus. It is also fairly certain that he treated 
the legends about Hector, Ajax, Prometheus, and the daughters 
of Danaus in trilogic form. But these are the only instances 
for which there is clear evidence. No doubt most of his plays 
were written as tetralogies. Still, he does not seem to have 
adhered to the system on every occasion. The plays which he 
exhibited in 472—the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, and satyric 
drama Prometheus—had apparently no connexion with one 
another. There are also, among the titles of his lost dramas, 
several, such as the Sisyphus and the Atalanta, which seem 
to stand in an isolated position, and to be hardly capable of 
combination. In some cases, again, he may have adopted the 
tetralogic form only in part. The three tragedies may have 
formed a trilogy, while the concluding satyric drama was on 
a different subject. Thus the satyric Prometheus was produced, 
not with the Promethean trilogy, as we should have expected, 
but in a different combination altogether. There is no less 
uncertainty as to the structure of the lost tetralogies. It 
would be a mistake to assume that they were all as perfect 
in arrangement as the Oresteia. Even from the few remains 
and notices preserved we can see that the tetralogy was a 
flexible form of art, and could be treated in various ways. The 
connexion between the parts might be tightened or relaxed at 
will. In the Theban trilogy—the Laius, Oedipus, and Septem 
contra Thebas—there was a long lapse of years between the 
separate plays. In the Oresteia the intervals of time are much 
shorter. In the Lycurgeia, which described the invasion of 
Thrace by Dionysus, his defeat, capture, and final victory, the 
three plays followed so closely in point of time, that they must 
have been like successive acts in a single drama. Again, the 
trilogies might- differ in respect of artistic completeness. The 
Oresteia forms a perfect whole. The legend is traced to its 


1 (Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, p. 118, suggests possible connexions ; 
but they are highly conjectural. 
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conclusion, and ends satisfactorily with the purification of Orestes. 
But the Theban trilogy was treated more in the chronicle 
fashion, It closed abruptly at a point where the course of 
events was still unfinished. The final scene of the Septem is 
full of forebodings of impending calamity. So marked is this 
feature, that before the discovery in recent years of the record 
which proves that the Septem was the last play of the three, 
all critics were agreed that it must have been followed by 
another tragedy.’ This example shows us the necessity of 
caution in dealing with the whole subject of tetralogies. 
Since there is so much uncertainty as to the number of 
them written by Aeschylus, and the manner in which he wrote 
them, it is dangerous to go beyond the limits of direct evidence. 
Various schemes have been propounded by scholars, in which 
the titles of the lost plays are all arranged in tetralogic groups. 
But these systems must be regarded as entirely conjectural. 

The satyric drama, by which the three tragedies were followed, 
was a survival from the primitive period of the Bacchic worship. 
With its strange medley of incongruous elements, of valour and 
cowardice, passion and merriment, heroic dignity and coarse 
indecency, it reproduced the various qualities of the ancient 
dithyramb. The chorus was always composed of satyrs. The 
leading characters consisted partly of heroes from the tragic 
Stage, partly of semi-ludicrous personages, such as Silenus, 
Autolycus, and Polyphemus. The presence of the tragic kings 
and heroes in the midst of these disreputable associates and 
undignified surroundings was one of the most curious features 
in the performance. It had to be managed with great tact by 
the poet. The dignity of the heroes was not to be unduly 
lowered, and yet they must not seem too exalted for their 
company.’ In the case of a tetralogy the awkwardness of the 
situation would be greatly intensified. Here the Satyric drama 
dealt with the same legend as the preceding tragedies, but from 
a humorous point of view. It often happened that the very 
same hero whose disastrous fate had just been exhibited in the 


* (Other critics, however, suppose 
that the final scene was added in 
some later revision of the play, after 
Sophocles’ Antigone had been written, 
or when it became customary to pre- 
sent single plays of Aeschylus (see 


below, p. 74), which would often be 
shorter than those of other poets, and 
might therefore be lengthened by the 
addition of a scene. ] 

* Cp. Hor. Ars Poet, 225 ff. 
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trilogy was reintroduced under a sportive aspect. In the satyric 
play Lycurgus, which concluded the Lycurgean tetralogy, the 
chief part must have been taken by Lycurgus himself. In the 
Sphinx, the last play of the Oedipodeia, Oedipus must have 


appeared in person. 


This practice of concluding the tragic 


spectacle with a burlesque representation of the same or similar 
characters and incidents seems a questionable proceeding to 


modern taste. 
grounds, 


It would be difficult to defend it on artistic 
It originated not so much in the desire to provide 


a comic relief after the tragedies as in religious conservatism. 
The dramatic performances were part of a Bacchic festival. 
But the Bacchic element had long been discarded by tragedy. 
The satyric play, which still remained true to the primitive 
type, was therefore retained in the programme, in order to 
appease the god and to keep up the religious associations of 


the drama. 


During the earlier part of the fifth century the practice 
of writing plays in tetralogies seems to have been generally 
adopted, not only by Aeschylus, but by all other tragic poets. 
One such tetralogy, the Lycurgeia of Polyphradmon, happens 


to have been recorded. 


It was Sophocles who first gave up 


the system, and regularly composed his four plays on inde- 
pendent subjects.' The example set by Sophocles was followed 


by the younger generation. 


Even as early as 467, when 


Aeschylus brought out his Oedipodeia, and Polyphradmon 
his Lycurgeia, the third poet, Aristias, competed with a group 


of disconnected plays. 


logy speedily went out of fashion. 
In fact during the latter half of the fifth century 


Euripides. 


After the death of Aeschylus the tetra. 


It was never attempted by 


only three tetralogies are mentioned. A Pandionis was written 
by Philocles, the nephew of Aeschylus, who naturally followed 


1 Suidas s.v. SopoxAgjs* kal avros 7pge 
Tov bpapa mpos Spapa aywviCecda, dAAG 
yn TeTpadoyiay. The words seem to 
imply that he exhibited only one play 
at each festival: but the didascalic 
records show that this cannot have 
been the case. Probably, therefore, 
Suidas has misunderstood and mis- 
quoted his authority, who meant to 
say that Sophocles exhibited not single 
plays but groups of plays Eo aya 
in subject. The suggestion of Oehm1 


HAIGH 


chen (Philol. Wochenschr., 1887, 
p. 1058) that after the reform of 
Sophocles each poet exhibited one of 
his plays on each successive day of 
the competition, and that this is what 
Suidas means, is rendered most im- 
probable by the fact that tetralogies 
were still occasionally written ; and 
that Sophocles would have no power,) 
as poet, to make such a change in the: 
arrangement of the festival. 
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in his uncle’s footsteps. An Oedipodeia was composed by 
Meletus, the prosecutor of Socrates. Plato is also said to have 
written a tetralogy before he abandoned poetry for philosophy.* 
After the end of the fifth century all traces of the tetralogy 
disappear. One reason for its decline in popularity and rapid 
discontinuance may have been the increased length of plays. 
A tragedy of the later poets was considerably longer, and 
contained much more incident, than a tragedy of Aeschylus. 
A trilogy composed of dramas of this bulk would have been 
a vast and laborious undertaking. Another reason may have 
been the gradual change in religious sentiment. The doctrine 
of the hereditary curse in families, which the trilogy was 
admirably adapted to exemplify, no longer held a prominent 
place in the moral ideas of post-Aeschylean poets. The chief 
motive of their tragedy was human passion rather than religious 
truth. In such circumstances the trilogy, as a form of art, 
had no advantages sufficient to compensate for the unwieldiness 
of its size. 

It has been worth while to discuss in some detail the arrange- 
ment of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia during the fifth 
century, because this was the great period of Attic tragedy. 
The fourth century is of less importance. For the first half of 
the century there is a complete blank in our information on the 
subject. But when we come to the latter half, we have the 
evidence of an interesting inscription, which contains a full 
record of the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for the 
years 341 and 340.?_ From this record it appears that considerable 
changes had now been made in the annual programme. The 
old system, by which each of the three poets was required to 
exhibit a satyric play, had been abandoned. A single specimen 
of this type of drama was now considered sufficient, and was 
produced at the commencement of the proceedings. The satyric 
drama, with its primitive coarseness, had little attraction for 
the more refined taste of the fourth century; and it was only 
religious scruples which caused it to be retained at all. The 
satyric play was followed by an old tragedy, written by one of 
the three great tragic poets. In 341 the play chosen was the 
Iphigeneia of Euripides, in 340 it was the Orestes. This 


* Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282; Schol, Var. Hist. ii. 30. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330 (Bekk.); Aelian ? C.I.A. ii. 973 (quotedin Appendix B), 
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practice was also a new departure.! In the fifth century the 
exhibition of old tragedies was, with rare exceptions, unknown 
at the City Dionysia. After these two preliminary performances 
came the contest with original plays. The number of poets was 
still there, as in former times. But the number of plays was 
diminished, and seems to have varied from year to year. In 
341 each poet exhibited three tragedies; in 340 each poet 
exhibited two. Theodectes, who flourished in the middle of 
the fourth century, wrote fifty tragedies and engaged in thir- 
teen contests.” Aphareus wrote thirty-five admittedly genuine 
tragedies, and engaged in eight contests, between 368 and 341.° 
This seems to imply that in most of the contests they produced 
four plays; but the conclusion is not certain, for they may have 
written plays which were never intended for the stage, as their 
contemporary Chaeremon did. The reduction in the number 
of original plays points to a gradual decline in the vitality of the 
tragic drama at Athens. These various changes must have 
been made in the course of the sixty years preceding the period 
of the inscription. But the exact date of their introduction 
cannot be determined. 

With the close of the fourth century the famous period of 
Athenian tragedy came to an end. After this date the only 
tragic poets of any celebrity were those who flourished at 
Alexandria. But though the genius of the Attic poets was 
exhausted, there was no immediate cessation in the production 
of new plays. The contests were still maintained. A long 
series of inscriptions shows that, down even to the Christian 
era, ‘original tragedies’ continued to be the chief ornament of 
the City Dionysia. The names of several Athenian tragic 
poets belonging to this period have been preserved in theatrical 
records. One of them was a descendant of Sophocles. As 
to the character of the contests, and the proportion of old 
tragedies to new ones, nothing is known. After the first 


- 1 (If theinscription C.I.A.ii, 971 ¢ re- 
cordedby Pittakis, L’ancienne Athénes, 
p. 168, is reliable, an old tragedy was 
performed in B.c. 387-386. The 
phrase used is madacy Spapa mapedi- 
dagav of Tpayw5oi: but the interpreta- 
tion of this fragment is full of difficul- 
ties, see Wilhelm, Urkunden dramat. 
Auffithrungen in Athen, p. 22 ff. The 
use of the expression mapedidafay (cf. 


napaxopnynua) seems to show that at 
this date the performance of an old 
tragedy was exceptional ; while in the 
inscription recording the years 341, 
&c., it would seem to be treated as a 
regular part of the festival. ] 

2 Suidas s.v. @eodexrns ; 
Byz. s. v. BaonAus. 

3 Plut. X Orat. 839 D. 

SP ALIStOt Merits. nt, 


Steph. 


C2 
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century A.p. the composition of original tragic dramas for 
the stage was finally discontinued in all parts of Greece, and 
must therefore have been abandoned at the City Dionysia. 
But the festival itself still continued to flourish; and the 
reproduction of old plays may have lasted, there as elsewhere, 
for one or two centuries later.’ 


§ 5. Comedy at the City Dionysia. 


Very little is known about the early history of the comic 
contests at the City Dionysia. The date of their first institution 
can only be fixed approximately. Aristotle tells us that they 
were of later origin than those in tragedy. This being so, 
they cannot have reached back further than about 500 B.C. 
On the other hand, there is an inscription which proves that 
they were already in existence in_463.° Their establishment 
must therefore be assigned to some period within the first four 
decades of the century. The number of poets who were allowed 
to compete differed at different epochs. In the fifth century 
it was always three, as in tragedy.* But early in the fourth 


1 See The Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, p. 444 ff. : and (for the City 
Dionysia in the second century A. D.) 
ep. C.I.A. iii, 72; Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
p. 549; Paus. i. 29, ii. 38, 8. 

2 Aristot. Poet. ch. v. Kal yap 
xopoy Kwpmdav dpe more 6 Gpxwv wkev, 
GAN’ €OedAovTal joav. 

5 C.I.A. ii. 971 a (quoted, Appen- 
dix B) [s.c. 463 is the latest 
possible date of the events referred 
to in this part of this inscription. 
Capps (Introduction of Comedy into 
City Dionysia) with great probabi- 
lity dates them _473-472; he fixes 
the date of the granting of a comic 
chorus (whether at the Lenaea or City 
Dionysia is uncertain) by the archon 
at 487, when, according to Suidas s.v. 
Xiwvidns, Chionides began to exhibit; 
and the date of the first choregia in 
tragedy at about 502, This would 
justify sufficiently Aristotle’s dé more. 
Suidas’ date for Chionides’ first exhi- 
bition is not really inconsistent with 
the Dorian tradition recorded by Aris- 
totle that Epicharmus was moAA@ 
mporepos Xiwvidov zat Maryvnros, since 
the generally recorded date of the 


former, B.c. 488 onwards, is most 
probably a ‘floruit’ date, based on 
the time of his first performances at 
Syracuse, not the date of the beginning 
of his career at Megara Hyblaea, 
which may have been a good deal 
earlier. Capps shows ground for 
believing that Aristotle and Suidas— 
the former directly, the latter perhaps 
indirectly—obtained their knowledge 
from the official records, and are 
therefore quite reliable. At the head 
of the inscription, C. I. A. li. 971 a, are 
the words mp@|roy k@mo Hoav T[av..., 
which must originally have formed 
part of the general heading of the 
whole inscription, whose — earlier 
columns are lost. Capps conjectures 
(with some reason) that it originally 
ran amd (name of archon) é¢’ ob mp@rov 
K@por Hoav Tov ev dGoteE Arovuciwy oide 
évicwy, But «@por cannot mean 
‘comedies’, as Kéhler and Wilamowitz 
assumed when they dated the begin- 
ning of choregia in comedy by this 
inscription, Cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden 
dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen, 
pp. 11 ff, 247 ff.) 

* Args. Aristoph, Nubes, Pax, Aves, 
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century it was raised to five, both at the City Dionysia and 
at the Lenaea, and this continued ever afterwards to be the 
regulation number. The increase was probably due, partly 
to the growing popularity of the comic drama, partly also to the 
fact that, owing to the curtailment of the chorus, comedies were 
now less expensive to produce, and took less time to perform. 
Each poet competed with a single play. This was the invariable 
practice on the comic stage, both at the City Dionysia and at 
the Lenaea. The exhibition of groups of plays, after the 
manner of the tragic poets, was unknown in the history of 
comedy. Still, in spite of this rule, an author was sometimes 
enabled to bring out two plays at the same festival. But in 
order to do so he had to take the place of two poets, and to 
compete as it were against himself. The number of comedies 
remained the same. Thus in 422 Aristophanes made a double 
appearance, and was first with the Prelude, and second with 
the Wasps. Leucon, his sole antagonist, was third with the 
Ambassadors.? In 288 Diodorus was second with the Corpse, 
and third with the Madman.* Such cases, however, were 
apparently very rare, and must have been due either to some 
exceptional dearth in the supply of dramatists, or to the marked 
inferiority of the other poets who had applied for permission to 
compete. 

We have seen that comedy was much later than tragedy in 
obtaining official recognition from the State. It also continued 


2I 


the various emendations, vide Kann- 


1 Arg. Aristoph. Plutus (festival D1 
giesser, Uber die alte komische Biihne, 


uncertain); Ath. Pol. c. 56 (City 


Dionysia); C.I. A. ii. 972 (Lenaea), 
975 (City Dionysia). [If C. I. G. xiv. 
1097 is rightly restored and inter- 
preted by Wilhelm, l.c., p. 195 ff., it 
would seem as if there were five 
competitors as early as b.C. 434 at 
the Dionysia; this is very difficult to 
reconcile with the consistent mention 
by the Arguments of three only. } 

2 Arg. Aristoph. Vespae. [The 
passage, however, is almost certainly 
corrupt, and most editors are now 
agreed that in its existing form, 
according to which Philonides brought 
out both the Mpoaywy and the =p7xes, 
it cannot stand ; and that even if both 
plays can have been the work of 
Aristophanes, they cannot both have 
been produced by Philonides. For 


p.270; Petersen, Fleck. Jahrb. Ixxxv. “ 
p. 662; Leo, Rhein. Mus, xxxiii. p. 404; 
the introductions to Rogers and van 
Leeuwen’s editions of the Wasps; 
and a brief summary in Excursus I 
of Starkie’s edition. It is very doubt-\ 
ful whether there is good evidence for, \ 
the practice alluded to, as regards the - 
fifth century B.c. ] 

3 C.I.A. ii. 972. [The inscription 
leaves no room for doubt here, except 
for the remote possibility that there 
may have been two poets of the name 
Diodorus. Capps, Amer. Journ. 
Archaeol., 1900, argues almost con- 
clusively that the inscription is to be 


‘dated 290-288, and not 353, the date 


given by Mr. Haigh, and generally 
accepted until recently. | 


My 
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to grow and develop much longer. A sure symptom of decline, 
both in tragedy and comedy, was the tendency to fall back 
upon the past, and to reproduce old plays, instead of striking 
out new developments. In the case of tragedy this custom had 
already begun to prevail as early as the middle of the fourth 
century. But comedy was still at that time in the height of its 
career. A fresh direction was being given to the art, under the 
leadership of Menander and Philemon, by the evolution of 
the New Comedy, a comedy of manners and everyday life. 
There was no desire as yet to have recourse to the ancient 
poets. In a record of comic contests for the year 288,! the plays 
exhibited are all new ones. But when we reach the second 
century the custom of performing old comedies is found to 
have been fully established. Numerous records of the comic 
performances during that period have been preserved, and 
in every case the five new comedies are preceded by an old one? 
There had been occasional revivals before this, for instance 
in the year 340, but these seem to have been exceptional.’ 
Among the plays reproduced are Menander’s Ghost and 
Misogynist, Philemon’s Phocians, and Posidippus’ Outeast. 
It is noticeable that all these revivals were limited to the New 
Comedy. There is no trace of a reproduction of plays from 
the Middle and the Old. Nor is this surprising. The comedy 
of early times was so local and personal in its allusions, and 
depended so much for its interest upon contemporary events, 
that it could not be expected to attract the ordinary public 
of a later generation. 

From the records just referred to it is evident that during 
the second century B.c. comedy still flourished as vigorously 
as ever at the City Dionysia. The festival had sometimes 


1 C. 1. A. ii. 972. [Mr. Haigh wrote 
353, but see note on previous page. | 

= (aIG AN, ii ops (quoted, Ap- 
pendix B). [If Capps is right in 
dating the fragment 975 f between 
~ B.C, 308 and 290, the practice must 
have been begun by that date; see 
Amer. Journ, Arch., 1900, p. 89 ff., 
but Wilhelm, Urkunden dramat. Auf. 
fibrungen in Athen, p. 68, disputes 
the date, and with some reason. See 
also Wilhelm, ibid., p. 149. The prac- 
tice is proved for the early part of the 


second century by fragment a. ] 

* (The evidence for this is a frag- 
ment of an inscription published by 
Wilhelm, loc. cit., p- 27 ff., and con- 
necting with C. I. A. ii. 97th. See 
Appendix B. The expression used 
mahadv BSpaua napedidagay of Kwpuwdol 
(cp. mapaxopyynua), when compared 
with the expressions used in 975 a,/SoGs, 
shows that the performance was excep- 
tional, and the play is not mentioned ~ 
cp. the parallel expressions in the case 
of tragedy, p. 19, supra, n. High 
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to be abandoned, owing to the pressure of war and other 
calamities. But whenever there was a contest, five new plays 
were exhibited. After the second century the notices about 
this festival come to an end. But it is well known that in other 
parts of Greece original comedies continued to form a part 
of the programme at various festal gatherings down to the first 
century of the Christian era... We may therefore conclude 
without much doubt that they were retained at the City Dionysia 
for an equally long period. 


§ 6. Order of Contests at the City Dionysia. 


Before leaving the subject of the City Dionysia, it may be 
interesting to say a few words about the performances as 
a whole, and the order in which they took place. The pro- 
gramme to be gone through was a long one. In the fifth 
century it consisted of five choruses of boys, five choruses 
of men, three comedies, and three groups of tragedies, each 
containing four plays. As to the arrangement of these various 
items there is not much information. But one thing seems 
certain, that the three groups of tragedies must have been 
exhibited on three successive days. It is difficult to see what 
other system was possible. Two groups, consisting of eight 
dramas, would have been far too much for a single day.’ Nor 
can we suppose that plays belonging to the same group were 
performed on different days. If this had been the case, the 
value of the tetralogic form of composition would have been 
almost entirely destroyed. Further than this, there is a passage 
in Aristophanes which seems to prove that tragedies and 
comedies were produced on the same day. In the Birds,‘ 


1C. I. G. 1585, 1587, 2759; Athen. 
Mitth.,1894, pp.96,97; Epnp.’Apxaioa., 
1884, pp. 120, 124, 126; Rangabé, 
Antiq. Hellén., vol. ii. no. 965. 

2 The fact that inscriptions (C. I. A. 
971 a-e, iv. 971 f-h) and the law of 
-Evegorus, quoted Dem. Meid. § 10, all 
mention first chorus of boys, then 
choruses of men, then comedy, then 
tragedy, proves nothing, as there is 
nothing to show that the contests are 
beingspoken ofinorder ofperformance, 
rather than in order of relative import- 
ance. 


3 Arist. Poet. ch. xxiv. suggests that 
an epic poem should be shorter than 
the old epics, and about equal to that 
of the tragedies offered at one hearing 
(76 mARO0s TeV Tpayydiav TeV eis play 
axpoas TWepevav). A performance 
of four tragedies a day would give 
about 6,000 lines of tragedy (including 
satyric drama), while the Iliad contains 
about 15,000 lines, and the Odyssey 
about 12,000. 

* Aristoph. Av. 785 ff. ovd€ éor’ 
dpewov 008 Hdtov H ptoa mrepd. | avtix’ 
bpav trav Oeatay ci tis Av brdntepos, | 
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which was brought out at the City Dionysia, the chorus remark 
that it would be a delightful thing to have wings. They say 
that if one of the spectators was tired with the tragic choruses, 
he might fly away home, have his dinner, and fly back again 
in time for the comic choruses. It appears to follow from this 
that the comedies were performed after the tragedies. As there 
were three comedies during the fifth century, and three groups 
of tragedies, the arrangement must have been that each tragic 
group was performed in the morning of three successive days, 
and was followed in the afternoon by a comedy. The festival 
as a whole lasted for five or six days. The first day was taken 
up by the procession. Three more were taken up by the 
tragedies and comedies. The remaining one or two days would 
be devoted to the dithyrambs. Such was the system during 
the life-time of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the fourth century, 
when the number of comedies had been raised to five, the 
number of tragedies diminished, and a satyric drama and an 
old tragedy placed at the head of the tragic contests, various 
rearrangements: would be necessary. But there is nothing 
to show how they were carried out.’ 


§ 7. Lhe Lenaea. 


The Lenaea was a festival in honour of Dionysus Lenaeus.? 
It was celebrated, at any rate, during the earliest times, in 
a sacred enclosure called the Lenaeum.? Hence the feast was 
also termed the ‘Contest at the Lenaeum ’,.or the ‘Epilenaean 
Dionysia’; and the poet who won a prize there was said to 
have been ‘victorious at the Lenaeum’.! The site of the 


> a a = B A > : 
7a TEYYY TOLS XOpolat THY Tpaywdav comedies were performed in one day 


7x9eTO, | éxntdpuevos dv obros iplatnoev 
Ody oixade, | kar’ dv €uTrAnaOels ep’ 
Has avs ad Karénrero, Miiller(Griech. 
Biihn., p. 322) and others take €p’ Huas 
to mean generally ‘to usin the theatre’, 


~ But in that case there would be no 


-point in the sentence. There is obvi- 
ously a contrast between tyes, the 
spectators, and jets the comic chorus, 
The same contrast is emphasized in 
the previous group of trochaics, vv, 
753-68. Lipsius accepts the change 
of tpaywdav to rpuywdar (‘the other 
comic choruses’ as opposed to 7yeis, 
the Birds), and infers that all the 


by themselves (Ber. der K, S. Ges. 
der Wiss. zu Leipzig, philol.-histor, 
Classe, 1885, p. 417). But the change 
is quite gratuitous and makes the whole 
passage feeble and obscure, 
1 [See p. 69.] 
* [Either connected with Anvés ‘wine- 
press’ or Afvar = Bdwyar, vid, Appen- 
dix C.] 
* [See Appendix C for authorities 
and for a discussion of the site of the 
Lenaeum and its relation to the temple 
of Dionysus év Aipvais. | 
* [See Appendix C.] 
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Lenaeum is unfortunately a matter in much dispute, and no 
certain conclusion has been arrived at. Except that it was in 
or close to the market-place, the site of which is itself uncertain, 
nothing definite can be said about it. 

The Lenaea was a winter gathering. It was held in the month 
of Gamelion, at a time corresponding to the end of January.’ 
The weather was still often stormy, and the sea was not yet 
considered safe for voyagers.? Consequently there were few 
visitors in Athens. The festival was a domestic sort of 
holiday, confined to the Athenians themselves. The proceed- 
ings were simple and unpretentious, as compared with the 
splendid ceremonial and vast audiences at the City Dionysia. 
Aristophanes, in the Acharnians, which was produced at 
the Lenaea, says he can now abuse Athens as much as he 
likes, without being accused of degrading her in the eyes of 
foreign Greeks.*? The entertainments at the Lenaea consisted 
of a procession, and of contests in tragedy and comedy.’ The 
procession was not an impressive spectacle, like that at the City 
Dionysia, but was conducted in primitive fashion by men who 
drove about in wagons, and assailed the bystanders with abuse 
and ridicule.° The festival as a whole was much shorter than 
the City Dionysia. 

The early history of tragedy at the Lenaea is veiled in 
obscurity. The first piece of information on the subject which 
we possess belongs to the latter part of the fifth century. It 
consists of a record of the tragic performances at the Lenaea 
for the years 419 and 418.° In both these years the number 
of poets who competed was two, and each of them exhibited 
three tragedies.?’ There is no mention of a satyric play. Again, 


1 Bekk. Anecd. p, 235, 6; C.J. A. the festivals at which dithyrambic 


ii. 834 b, col. 2, where the expenditure 
on the Lenaea is placed about the 
middle of the sixth prytany, i.e. in 
Gamelion. [Nilsson, Studia de Diony- 
slis Atticis, pp. I-37, confirms the date 
here given, after a very full discussion. | 

2 Plat. Symp. 223 c; Theophrast. 
Char. 3. 

3 Aristoph. Ach. 501 ff. 

4 Dem. Meid. § 10 xal # én Anvaiw 
moun Kai of tpaywdol Kal of Kwpqbot. 
That there were no dithyrambs at the 
Lenaea is proved by this passage, and 
by C. I. A. ii. 553, which enumerates 


choruses competed, viz. City Dionysia, 
Thargelia, Prometheia, Hephaesteia. 
C. I. A. ii. 1367, recording a dithy- 


rambic victory at the Lenaea, is of © 


comparatively late date. 


5 Suidas s.v. Ta éx Tov dpaf@v onwp- _ 


para, 
6 C, J. A. ii. 972 (see Appendix B), 
7 Hence in Diod. Sic. xv. 74 d5¢d:da- 
xéros Anvatos tpayvdiay (of Dionysius’ 
victory in 367), the expression didaorey 
tpayvoiay probably means ‘to compete 
in the tragic contests’, and implies 
nothing as to the number of plays 
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we are told that in 416 Agathon won a tragic victory at the 
Lenaea.'’ These two notices comprise all that is known about 
tragedy at this festival during the fifth century. They appear 
to prove that towards the close of the century the tragic contests 
had become a regular institution, though the number of poets 
and plays was much smaller than at the City Dionysia. Whether 
the contests were of recent origin, or reached back for many 
years, cannot be ascertained. During the fourth century new 
tragedies continued to be produced at the Lenaea without any 
cessation. In 367 Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won the 
tragic prize there. Aphareus, who flourished about 350, 
exhibited there on two occasions. Theodectes, the pupil of 
Aristotle, obtained one victory at the Lenaea; Astydamas, his 
contemporary, obtained seven.? As to the arrangement of the 
coniest during this period, and the number of plays produced, 
there is no information. But it is probable that the new 
tragedies were preceded by an old one, as at the City Dionysia. 
After the fourth century nothing further is known about the 
connexion of the Lenaea with the tragic drama.2 The 
festival continued to be celebrated down to the second 
century A.D., and possibly laters But whether tragedies, 
either old or new, were still included in the programme, is 
quite uncertain. 

Comedy was the special product of the Lenaea, and was 
regarded as of more importance than tragedy. It was doubtless 
at this festival that comic contests were first regularly organized. 
The date is not recorded. But they must have been in exist- 
ence at any rate as early as 463,° since at that time they were 
already included in the City Dionysia. There is also another 
piece of evidence. Chionides, one of the early comic poets, is 
said to have begun to exhibit plays in 487. It is unlikely that 
the exact year of his first appearance would have been re- 
membered, unless it had referred to a regular public contest, 
Hence we may probably assume that comic contests had been 


presented. Cf. Plat. Symp. 173A ote ° (C.L.A. ii. 1289 shows that tragedy 
7 ™paTn Tpaywdia evince 'Ayddov, was still performed in z.c. 307-306. 


‘won his first tragic victory ’. This is the last mention of it. (Ca 
- (Capps 
: Athen. Pp. 217 A. Amer. Journ. Arch., iv. p. 76.) | a 
‘ ore apres: 74; Plut. X Orat. * C.L.A. iii. 1160. 
39 VU; C.l. A. ii, 977b,€ (see Ap- 5 . 
a 977b,¢ ( p See above, p. 20, note aS. 


a 


_with certainty refer to the Lenaea.° 
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established as early as 487; and if so, they may have been 
established at the Lenaea.’ But they cannot go back beyond 
about 500, since comedy in general was a later institution than 
tragedy. The first definite and dated record of a comic contest 
at the Lenaea is for the year 425, when Aristophanes produced 
his Acharnians.?- From this time forward the history of comedy 
at the Lenaea is much the same as its history at the City 
Dionysia. During the fifth century,there were three competing 
poets, and each brought out a single play.’ In the fourth 
century the number of poets was varied to five.‘ The practice 
of exhibiting an old comedy as a prelude to the new ones was 
introduced in the course of the next hundred years.’ In the 
second century original comedy was still flourishing as vigour- 
ously as ever at Athens, though none of the records so far dated 
There is no evidence as to 
its later course. 

A few remarks may be made here on the relative importance 
of the Lenaea and the City Dionysia from the theatrical point 
of view. The City Dionysia was much the most splendid and 
imposing gathering of the two. It was attended by larger 
crowds of people, and was subjected to stricter regulations. 
Aliens were not allowed to take part in the choruses; metics 
were forbidden to serve as choregi.’ No such prohibitions 


, tions. 


1 [Capps (Introduction of Comedy 
into the City Dionysia, p. 25) shows 
that whether the victory of Chionides 


-recorded by Suidas was won at the 


Dionysia or Lenaea, there is no reason 
for doubting the existence of contests 
in 487 B.c., on the evidence of inscrip- 
C. 1. A. ii. 977d as it stands 
must have been preceded by another 
column of names of victors, which 
would almost certainly take us back 
as far; and there was room for the 
name of Chionides above that of 
Magnes in 977i (Dionysian victors) in 
a position which would imply an early 
date for his first victory; cp. also 


Amer. Journ. Philol. xx. pp. 396, 397- ] 


2 Arg. to Acharn. 

3 Args. to Acharn., Equit..Vesp., Ran. 

# See p. 21, note. 

5 (If Capps is right, C.I.A. ii. 975 f 
proves that old comedies were acted 
at the City Dionysia at a date between 
308 and 290, but this date is very un- 


certain; see p. 22, note. C.I.A. ii. 
972, col. 1, which Capps, followed by 
Wilhelm, dates soon after B.c. 290, 
does not show any sign of the prac- 
tice ; it may have begun at the City 
Dionysia, and have been afterwards 
extended to the Lenaea ; but it is not 
easy to believe this without confirma- 
tory evidence; and the difficulty is 
avoided if Capps’ date for 975f is not 
accepted. | 

® (C.1. A. ii. 977 gives lists of tragic 
and comic poets and actors. In the 
case of the comic poets and actors, 
some names (those of Agathocles and 
Biottus) are known from 975d to 
belong to the middle of the second 
century ; but it is not certain to what 
festival the part of this inscription in 
which their names occur (fragm. m) 
belongs. | 

7 Schol. Aristoph, Plut. 954; Plut. 
Phoe. c. 30. 
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existed at the Lenaea. It must obviously have been a much 
greater honour for a poet to produce his plays at the City 
Dionysia, before the vast concourse of citizens and strangers, 
than in the comparative privacy of the Lenaea. In tragedy this 
was more particularly the case. The great tragic poets, after 
their fame had been once established, seem to have mostly 
confined themselves to the City Dionysia. Sophocles, for 
instance, won eighteen victories there, and only two or six 
at the Lenaea.1. The Lenaea would be generally reserved for 
inferior poets, or for youthful authors who had still their 
reputation to make. Thus in 418 one of the competitors was 
an obscure poet called Callistratus.? In 416 the victor was 
Agathon, who had never yet obtained a tragic prize.’ Foreign 
poets may also have been generally confined to this festival. 
It was here that Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, won his 
solitary success. The circumstances were rather different in 
regard to comedy. The leading comic poets seem to have 
made little distinction between the two festivals. Aristophanes 
produced his plays indifferently at both.’ Cratinus won six 
Lenaean victories as opposed to three in the City, Teleclides 
five as opposed to three.® In explanation of this fact we should 
remember that comedy was the chief feature at the Lenaea, 
tragedy an appendage. Also, as the competitors in comedy 
only produced one play at a time, a poet of a fertile mind would 
need two contests in the year in order to exhibit what he had 
written. Still, in spite of the more equal distribution of the 
comic poets between the two festivals, there can be little doubt 
that even in comedy a ‘City victory’ was always the highest 
distinction,’ 


1 See The Tragic Drama of the the great poets of the past, omits 


Greeks, p. 128, note 4. 

* C.LA. ii. 972, col. II, 

* Athen. p. 217 A wellate 
Wav AR 

* Diod. Sic. xv. 74. 

5 The Acharnians, Equites, Vespae, 
and Ranae at the Lenaea ; the Nubes, 
Pax, and Aves, at the City Dionysia, 

° C.I.A, ii. 977 dyas 

7 (See Capps, Amer. Journ. Philol, 
XX. p. 396, who remarks that Ari- 
stophanes (Equit. 517 ff.) referring to 


Symp. 


Teleclides and Hermippus, who had 
been very successful at the Lenaea, 
and was especially disappointed at 
failing to obtain a ‘City victory’ with 
the Nubes in 423, after his two 
Lenaean victories. The reason sug- 
gested, however, for the omission of 
these two poets can hardly be cor- 
rect, as Cratinus, who is mentioned, 
was also especially successful at the 
Lenaea. } 
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§ 8. Rural Dionysia and Anthesteria. 


The Rural Dionysia were provincial festivals, held about the 
end of December’ in the country districts of Attica. Originally 
they were very simple in character? The villagers, holding 
aloft the phallus, marched in procession to the altar of Dionysus, 
where a goat was sacrificed, and songs and dances performed in 
honour of the god. Then came various country sports; and 
the day ended in drinking and merriment. Later on, as the 
people advanced in wealth and refinement, the dignity of many 
of these festivals was much increased. Dramatic contests began 
to be introduced, in imitation of those already established in 
Athens. Eventually, by the end of the fifth century, all the 
larger Attic towns appear to have provided themselves with 
theatres and annual theatrical exhibitions. The most important 
of these local gatherings was that in the Peiraeeus, which was 
supported by contributions of money from the state treasury, 
and attended by large crowds from Athens and the neighbouring 
districts. The procession, with which the proceedings com- 
menced, must have been a striking spectacle. The whole body 
of the ephebi took part in it. Then there were contests in 
tragedy and comedy. The fame of these contests is shown by 
the fact that even distinguished poets, such as Euripides, 
occasionally appeared as competitors; and that foreign am- 
bassadors, if present in Athens at the time, were invited to 
attend as a matter of course.* Among other festivals which 
seem to have acquired more than a local celebrity, we may 
mention those of Collytus where Aeschines acted the part of 
Oenomaus in the play of Sophocles,‘ Eleusis,’ Salamis,’ and 
Icaria, and at these proclamation was made of crowns which had 


been time for the troupes of actors to 
move from one place to another. | 
2 See Aristoph. Ach. 69, 241 ff. 


1 [Nilsson (Studia de Dionysiis 
Atticis, p. 108) shows that the festival 


was probably not celebrated in all the 
demes at precisely the same time, 
though it always took place after the 
autumn sowing, being in fact in origin 
a ceremony designed to secure the 
fertility of the new-sown seed. Cf. 
Plat. Rep. v. P- 475 D donep 5¢ 
dope pio Bandres 7a dita énakovoa Tay- 
TOV Xopav me piBéovat Tois Atovucis ovTeE 
Tov KaTd TOES OVTE THY KaTa Kwpas 
dnodetépevo. There must also have 


Also Plut. de Cup. div. p. 527 D; id. 
Non suav. viv. sec. Epic. p. 1098 B ; 
Heraclitus fr. 127 Byw. 

+ Dem. Meid. § 10; C. I. A. ii. 164, 
467, 468, 589, 741; iv. 2, 834b; Aelian 
Var. Hist. ii. 13. 

4 Dem. de Cor. 
Timarch. § 157. 

PC. 1. As iv 574 Dy Cy Ss 

® Tbid. ii. 469, 470, 594. 


§ 180; Aeschin, 
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been bestowed on deserving citizens.1. At Aixone there were 
performances of comedies, but tragedies are not mentioned.? 
At Phlya there were dramatic performances, probably of both 
kinds.’ The remains of a theatre have been found at Thoricus.‘ 

The plays produced at these rustic Dionysia were mostly 
old ones, which had already been successful on the Athenian 
stage. The exhibition of new and original dramas was 
exceptional, and confined to a few important towns.° Usually 
the proceedings took the form of a contest between troupes of 
actors, who competed with plays of established reputation. 
Prizes were offered by the different demes, and companies were 
formed in Athens for the purpose of touring the country, and 
contending against one another. Aeschines in his youth served 
as tritagonist in a troupe of this kind, having been hired for 
a provincial tour by ‘the ranters’, Simylus and Socrates.® 
These constant revivals of old plays at the Rural Dionysia 
are a fact of some importance in the history of the Attic drama. 
It was in this way that the Athenian- audience was familiarized 
with the masterpieces of the past, which might otherwise have 
been forgotten. In Athens itself there were not many oppor- 
tunities of seeing them acted. There were only two dramatic 
festivals in the year, and these were mostly given up to original 
compositions. Yet the audience was obviously well acquainted 
with the older dramas. The frequent parodies and allusions in 
Aristophanes prove that this was the case.” It was at the Rural 
Dionysia that they acquired their knowledge. The spectators 
in the Athenian theatre consisted partly of natives of Athens, 
partly of citizens from the country districts. For the natives 
there were the festivals of the adjoining demes, such as 
Collytus and the Peiraeeus; for the provincials there were 


* C.I.A. iv. 1282 b, 1285 b. restoration be correct. 


2 Ibid. ii, 585, 

* Isaeus viii. § 15. We also hear 
of such celebrations at Brauron (Ar. 
Pax 874, with Schol. ; Schol. in Dem, 
Conon. § 35; Suidas sg. v. Bpavpwr) ; 
and at Myrrhinus (C. I. A. ii, 575, 578). 

* Dorpfeld u. Reisch, Griech, Theat. 
Pp. 109 ff. 

* In addition to the instance at the 
Peiraeeus recorded above, the only 
known example is at Salamis, C.I. A. 
ji. 470 Atovuctey roy é€v Sadapive 
Tpaywbav 718 Kae ay|au, if the 


° Dem. de Cor. § 262. 

7 [It must be admitted that it is not 
easy to reconcile this with Aristot, 
Poet. ix, where it is said that even 
the well-known plays or legends are 
well known only to few, émed nal ra 
yapipa bryos yrepipa éoriv, dX’ Buws 
edppaiver ndytas. Aristotle may be 
speaking particularly of his own day, 
when probably few poets or plays had 
the celebrity enjoyed by the plays of 
the three great tragedians of the 
previous century. ] 
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their own local gatherings. Both classes therefore would have 
many chances of witnessing the reproduction of celebrated 
plays. 

The Anthesteria had so little connexion with the drama 
that it is unnecessary to describe the manner in which it was 
celebrated.* Regular performances of plays were apparently 
unknown there during the classical period. The only trace 
of anything theatrical is a certain contest between comic actors, 
which took place on the Chytri, the last day of the festival. 
The victor at this contest was allowed the undisputed right 
of acting at the forthcoming City Dionysia a month later.? 
Probably the performance consisted in the recitation of selected 
portions of a comedy by the different competitors. The contest 
had fallen into disuse during the latter part of the fourth century, 
but was restored by the orator Lycurgus. In much later times, 
during the first century a. D., we hear of ‘tragic monodies’ and 
“comic parabases’ being performed at the Anthesteria.’ But 
the notice is too slight and vague to enable us to judge as to 
the general character of the exhibition. 


§9. The Judges. 


The institution of the dramatic contests at the different Attic 
festivals has now been described in detail. As regards the 
management of the competition many points still remain to be 
considered, viz. the selection of the judges, the mode of giving 
the verdict, the prizes for poets and actors, and the public 
records of the results. First as to the judges. The number 
of the judges in the comic contests was five.* The number in 
the tragic contests was probably the same, but there is no 
direct evidence upon the subject. The process of selection 


seems to have been as follows.° 


1 (Vid. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to 
the Study of Greek Religion, c. i.] 

2 This seems to be the meaning of 
Plut. x orat. 841 F elonveyxe 5€ Kai 
vépous (sc. Lycurgus), roy mepl Ta 
Kwpwdav ayava Tols Xvtpois Emcredeiy 
épdpuddAov ev TH Oedrpy, wal Tov vuKN- 
cavta eis dotv KaTadeyecba, mpoTepov 
obk éfév, GvakapBavey tov dayava éK- 
AeAorndTa. The contest must be the 
same as the dy@ves Xvrpuwo. quoted 


Several days before the actual 


from Philochorus by Schol. ad Aristoph, 
Ran, 220. [See Nilsson, Studia de 
Dionysiis Atticis, p. 57.] 

+ Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 158. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 445; Suidas 
s.v. év n&vTeE KpiTOV yovaot. 

5 There is no consecutive account in 
any ancient writer of the mode of 
selecting the judges and of voting. 
Our knowledge of the subject has-to be 
pieced together from the three follow- 
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commencement of the festival the Council, assisted by the 
choregi, elected by vote a preliminary list of judges. A certain 
number of names were selected from each of the ten tribes 
of Attica. The different choregi, as was natural, endeavoured 
to get their own partisans upon the list. The names of the 
persons chosen were then inscribed upon tablets, and the tablets 
were placed in ten urns, each urn containing the names 


belonging to a single tribe. 


ing passages: (1) Plut. Cim. p. 483 E 
€devto © eis pvnuny abrov Kat thy Tov 
Tpaywbav Kpiow dbvopacriy yevopevny. 
mpwtnv yap bibacKkaXriav Tod Yopoxdr€ous 
€rt véov Kadévtos, ’Apediay 5 dpxay, 
pirovercias ovens Kat napatdgews 7aVv 
Oeata@y, Kpitds pey ovK exAnpwoe TOD 
ayOvos, ws 5¢ Kinwy pera Tay avaotpath- 
yur mpocdOav eis 70 O€atpov éxoinoaro 
T@ Oe Tas vevoycpevas amovéds), ov« 
apiKev adrovs dmeddeiv, GAN dprwaas 
qvayKace Kadioa Kab Kpivar déxa bvras, 
amd pudns yuds Exacrov. (2) Isocrat. 
Xvli. § 43 Tv@d5wpov yap roy oxnvitny 
kadovpevov, ds tmép Taciwvos dnayta 
kat A€yer Kal mparre, Tis ovK oldev Hua 
me€pvow dvoigavra tas Hdpias kal Tovs Kpiras 
efeddvta rods ind 7Hs Bovdjs ciaBAn- 
Oévras; Kaito. boris puxpov evexa Kat 
mept Tov awparos Kvbvvevayv Tadras 
bravotyew éréAunoev, ab ceonpacpévat 
Hey joav ind TeY mpurdvewy, KaTeoppa- 
yopea 8 ind rev xopnyav, eépvdar- 
Tovto 5 timo trav tapdv, éxevto 8 
év adxpomdda, Ti det Oavpacey et KTr. 
(3) Lysias iv. § 3 éBovdduny 8 dy [a 
drohaxeiy adrov priv Atovuctos, iv’ 
duty pavepds éyévero éepol dindAaypévos, 
kpivas Thy éuny pudiv unav. vov be 
éypawe pev raidra cis 7d ypappareioy, 
dnédaxe 5é. Kal bre ddAnOR Tadra A€eyw 
Pirivos nat AvowAfs toacw. GAN odK 
€or’ abtois paprupjoa pi dtopocapévors 
mept Tips alrias ws yw pevyw, émel 
capas &yvar’ dv bre Hpyets Fyev adtov of 
kpitiy éuBadrdyres, Kab Huav eivera 
éxadé(ero. The first of these passages 
refers toa dramatic contest, the third to 
a dithyrambic one, It is uncertain to 
which the second refers. But there is 
no reason to suppose (with Oehmichen, 
Biihnenwesen, p, 206) that the mode of 
selecting the judges was different in 
the dramatic and the dithyrambic con- 
tests. That there were ten urns for 
the names on the preliminary list of 
judges is inferred from the plural bdpia 


The urns were then carefully 


in Isocrates. That a second list of 
judges was appointed by lot from the 
larger list before the commencement of 
each contest, and that this second list 
consisted of ten persons, one from each 
of the ten tribes, seems to be proved 
by the words of Plutarch, «purds pév 
ovK exAnpwoe TOD ayavos ... dnd pudts 
puas €xacrov. That there was another 
selection of judges by lot after the 
contest, and that the number of judges 
who actually decided the result was 
smaller than the number of those who 
sat through the performance and voted, 
is proved by two expressions in the 
above passages: (1) éypaye peév tadTa 
cis TO ypaptpareiov, anédaxe dé, i.e. he 
voted in my favour, but his vote was 
not drawn; (2) judy eivera éxabélero. 
KadiCev and xadéCec0ar were the regular 
words used of a judge at a contest, It 
is clear therefore that the person here 
referred to sat through the performance 
as a judge, but that after the perfor- 
mance was over his vote was not 
drawn by lot, 

The above conclusions are those of 
Petersen (Preisrichter der grossen Dio- 
nysien). Mommsen (Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht, lii. pp. 354-8) raises some 
objections. He suggests (r) that the 
plural bépiac is merely rhetorical, and 
that there was only one urn for all the 
names, (2) that the selection of a second 
list of judges before the contest is not 
mentioned by Lysias, and was probably 
a fiction of Plutarch’s. It may be 
replied that Lysias had no occasion to 
refer to this preliminary ballot, He 
was not giving an account of the entire 
system of judging, and therefore only 
mentioned the points which enforced 
his argument. Still, it must be con- 
fessed that the evidence about the 
judges is very fragmentary, and that 
Petersen’s scheme depends largely on 
conjecture. 


1 THE JUDGES eS 


locked up and sealed in the presence of the prytanes and 
choregi, handed over to the custody of the treasurers, and 
deposited in the Acropolis. The preliminary list of judges 
was kept a secret from every one except the Council and the 
choregi, in order that no improper influence might be brought 
to bear upon them. The penalty for tampering with the urns 
was death. It is not known from what class the nominees 
were selected, or whether any property qualification was neces- 
sary. Obviously the judges in the dramatic and dithyrambic 
contests had a very delicate office to perform. If their verdict 
was to be of value, it was necessary that they should be men 
of culture and discernment. It is most likely therefore that 
there was some limitation upon the number of persons qualified 
to act in this capacity. 

Until the time of the festival the preliminary list of citizens 
remained sealed up in urns in the Acropolis. On the first day 
of the competitions the ten urns were produced in the theatre, 
and placed in some prominent position. The persons whose 
names were contained in the urns were all present in the 
theatre. Probably they received a special summons from 
the archon shortly before the festival. At the commencement 
of the contest the archon proceeded to draw a single name 
from all the urns in succession. The ten persons whose names 
were drawn constituted the second list of judges, and each 
of them represented one of the ten tribes of Attica. After 
being selected by lot in the manner described, they were called 
forward by the archon, and took a solemn oath that they would 
give an impartial verdict.1_ They were then conducted to seats 
specially appointed for them, and the contest began.’ At the 
end of the performances each of them gave his vote, writing 
upon a tablet the names of the competitors in order of merit.* 
These tablets, ten in number, were then placed in an urn, and 
the archon proceeded to draw forth five of them at random. 
The result of the competition was decided in accordance with 


1 Dem. Meid. § 17 épvdoucr mapeotn- _—_ cp. Vitruv. vil. praef. § 5 cum secretae 
Kos Tots Kpitais. Aristoph. Eccles. 1163 _ sedes iudicibus essent distributae. 
pa) ’mopieiv, GAAG Kpively TOYS Xopous 3 Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 13 “ai mpoo- 


6pOas dei, éTaTTov TOLs Kpirats avabev ‘Apis ropavny 

4 Special seats were assigned tothe dAdAa Th) GAdov ypapev. Lysias iv. §3 
judges at Alexandria, and no doubt éypaye pev Tavta es TO Ypappareiov. 
the Attic custom was followed there : 


HAIGH D 
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these five lists, and the persons whose tablets were drawn from 
the urn constituted the ultimate body of five judges. It thus 
appears that up to the very last the judges who recorded their 
votes were not sure whether the votes would eventually have 
effect, or turn out to be so much waste paper. This uncertainty 
was of course a great obstacle to intimidation and bribery. 
After the competition was over, and the verdict announced, the 
names of the five judges, whose votes had decided the day, were 
not kept secret. It was known how each of them had voted. 
But the other votes, which had been recorded but not drawn 
from the urn, were destroyed without being made public.’ It 
was naturally considered a much greater honour to win a victory 
by the unanimous vote of all five judges than by a mere 
majority of one.” But it is very doubtful whether any public 
record was kept of the number of votes by which a victory 
was gained. 

Whether the decision of the judges was generally given with 
discernment, and how far it corresponded with the ultimate 
verdict of posterity, is a question of some interest. Both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were usually successful, and_ this 
speaks highly for the taste of the judges. Aeschylus won 
thirteen victories; and as he produced four plays on each 
occasion, it follows that no less than fifty-two of his plays 
obtained the first prize. Whether the total number of his 
plays was seventy or ninety, the proportion of victories was very 
large.’ Sophocles was equally fortunate. He won eighteen 
victories at the City Dionysia, and at least two at the Lenaea.‘ 
The number of his plays, as given by different authorities, 
varies from a hundred-and-four to a hundred-and-thirty.* Thus 
on the lowest estimate considerably more than half his plays 
gained the first position. Euripides was not so successful. 
He only won five victories, though he wrote between ninety 
and a hundred plays.* His failure was partly due to 


; q This follows from Lysias iv. § 3 | XO. ei 5& mapaBainy, é KpiTh) vurav 
<Bovrduny e av BH amohayety avrov Kpl- —_ hovov, : 

THY Avovvaios, iv’ ipiv pavepds eyevero * Vita Aeschyli; Suidas s.v. Aiaxvros 
enol dinAaryHEvos, kpivas Thy épayy parry * See above, p, 28, ; 
viKay. viv bé eypaipe Kev tavta els 7d ° The number of his plays is given 
Ypauuaretov, dnéraxe dé, as 123 by Suidas, and as 104 or IgZ0 in 
S Aristoph, Aves 445-7 XO. Guvup’ the Life. 

€m TOUTOIS, TAO viKGy Tois KpiTats | xat ® Vita Eur. 


Tois Oearais naow. TIE. tora TauTayt, 
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the fact that he often had the misfortune to contend against 
Sophocles. He was beaten by Sophocles in 438 and 431, and 
probably on many other occasions of which no record has been 
preserved.’ But at other times he was defeated by very inferior 
poets. In 415 he was beaten by Xenocles, and on another 
occasion by the obscure poet Nicomachus.? But the most 
surprising verdict of which there is any record is the defeat of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles by Philocles, the nephew 
of Aeschylus. Of course the other three plays, along with 
which the Oedipus Tyrannus was produced, may not have been 
of equal merit. Still it must always seem an extraordinary fact, 
and a proof of the fallibility of Athenian judges, that a play 
which is generally allowed to be one of the greatest dramas 
of antiquity should have been defeated by a third-rate poet 
such as Philocles. 

Verdicts of this indefensible character might be due to various 
causes. The judges might be corrupt, or might be intimidated. 
The spirit of emulation ran very high at these contests, and 
men were often not very particular as to the means by which 
they obtained the victory. There is an instance in one of the 
speeches of Lysias. The defendant is showing that the prose- 
cutor had been on very friendly terms with him a short time 
before. The proof he brings forward is that when he was 
choregus at the City Dionysia he got the prosecutor appointed 
on the preliminary list of judges for the express purpose of 
voting for his own chorus. The prosecutor was pledged to 
vote for the chorus of the defendant, whether it was good or 
bad. He appears to have actually done so; but unfortunately, 
at the final drawing, his name was not selected, and his vote 
was therefore of no value.* Another example of the use of 
corruption is afforded by the case of Meidias, who is said to 
have won the victory with his chorus of men at the City 
Dionysia by bribing or intimidating the judges.’ Similarly at 
a contest of boys’ choruses, Alcibiades, in spite of his outrageous 
conduct in assaulting a rival choregus, won the first prize, because 
some of the judges were afraid to vote against him, and others 


1 Args. to Eur. Alcestis and Medea. > Arg. to Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
2 Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8; Suidas s.v. * Lysias iv. § 3. 
Nixopaxos. > Dem. Meid. §§ 5, 17, 65. 
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had been bought over to his side.! The verdict of each 
individual judge was made public. Hence it is easy to see 
that judges might often be afraid to incur the hostility of rich 
and unscrupulous citizens by voting against them. The above 
instances all refer to dithyrambic contests. No doubt in these 
cases, as the whole tribe was concerned with the result, party 
feeling ran exceptionally high. In the dramatic competitions 
only individuals were engaged, and there was less general 
excitement about the result. Yet even here corrupt influences 
were sometimes employed. Menander, the greatest comic poet 
of his time, was often defeated by Philemon owing to jobbery 
and intrigue similar to that described above.’ 

One not unfrequent cause then of unfair verdicts must have 
been corruption and intimidation. There is also another point 
to be kept in view in estimating the value of the decisions 
of the ancient judges. The plays of Sophocles and Euripides 
were no doubt immeasurably superior, as literary works, to the 
plays of Philocles, Xenocles, and Nicomachus, by which they 
were defeated. And yet in these and similar instances the 
verdicts of the judges may perhaps have had some justification. 
One is apt to forget the importance of the manner in which 
the play was presented upon the stage. Even in modern times 
an inferior play, if well mounted and acted, is more impressive 
than a good play badly performed. This must have been still 
more the case in the ancient drama, where the singing and 
dancing of the chorus formed such an important element in the 
success of the performance. It can easily be seen that, however 
well a play was written, if it was ill-mounted, and if the chorus 
was badly trained, this would greatly diminish the chances 
of success. Now the ancient poet was dependent upon his 
choregus for the mounting of the piece and for the selection 
of the chorus. If the choregus was rich and generous the 
play was put upon the stage in the very best manner, with all 
the advantages of fine dresses and a well-trained chorus. An 
ambitious choregus spared no pains to do his part of the work 
thoroughly. But if the choregus was a miserly man he tried 
to do the thing as cheaply as possible. He hired inferior 
singers, and cut down the prices of the dresses and other 


Z Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20 ddAa Tay iG Expway adrdr. 
KpiTav oi pev poBodpevor ot de yaprCopevor 2 Aul. Gell. N.A, 17. 4. 
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accessories. Hence the success of a play depended nearly as 
much upon the choregus as upon the poet. Several examples 
illustrate this fact. Demosthenes, shortly before his death, 
is said to have dreamt that he was acting in a tragedy in 
a contest with Archias ; but although he was highly successful, 
and produced a great impression upon the audience, he was 
defeated in the contest because of the wretched manner in 
which the play was mounted upon the stage.! Then there 
is the case of Nicias. He was a man of great wealth, but not 
of commanding talents. Accordingly he tried to win popularity 
by the magnificence with which he performed his duties as 
choregus. The result was that he obtained the victory in every 
competition in which he engaged.? Antisthenes is another 
instance of a rich choregus who, although he knew nothing 
about music and poetry, was always successful in his contests, 
because he spared no expense in the preparations.’ There 
is an example of a different kind of choregus in one of the 
speeches of Isaeus. A certain Dicaeogenes regarded his office 
of choregus merely as a burden, and tried to perform it in 
the most economical manner. The consequence was that he 
was always unsuccessful. He engaged in a dithyrambic and 
tragic contest, and in a contest of pyrrhic dancers. On the first 
occasion he was last but one, on the other two occasions he 
was last. Obviously the tragic poet who had the misfortune 
to be associated with Dicaeogenes would have a very small 
chance of success. The above examples show very clearly 
that the money of the choregus was almost as important 
towards securing victory as the genius of the poet. 

The best critics would attend mainly to the merits of the 
piece in itself, apart from the splendour of the accompaniments. 
But the mass of the spectators would be dazzled by gorgeous 
dresses and effective singing and dancing. And the mass of 
the spectators had a great deal to do with the verdict. If 
they were strongly in favour of a particular poet, it was difficult 
for the judges to act in opposition to their wishes. The judges 
were liable to prosecution and imprisonment if their verdict 
was supposed to be unjust; and the case would be tried before 


1 Plut. Demosth. 859 D etnpuepov 5e- Id, Nicias, 524 D. 
Kal KaTéxwv TO Pear poy évdela TapacKevys Xen. Memor. iii. 4. 3. 


2 
Kal xopnylas Kparetabat, * Isaeus v. § 36. 
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a jury chosen from the very audience which they had thwarted.’ 
That the multitude on occasions made their wishes known most 
emphatically, and brought great pressure to bear upon the 
judges, is shown by Aelian’s account of the first performance 
of the Clouds. The story is a fable, but is interesting as an 
illustration of the occasional behaviour of an Athenian audience. 
It is said that the people were so delighted with the Clouds, that 
they applauded the poet more than they had ever done before, 
and insisted on the judges placing the name of Aristophanes 
first upon the list.? Plato laments on several occasions the 
despotism exercised by the audience in the theatre. In former 
times, he says, the verdict was not decided by ‘hisses and 
unmusical shouts, as at the present day, nor by applause 
and clapping of hands’, but the rabble were compelled by 
the attendants to keep quiet. In another place he says that 
the judge should be the instructor, not the pupil, of the 
audience, and should refuse to be intimidated by their shouts 
into giving a false verdict. But at the present day, he adds, 
the decision rests with the multitude, and is practically decided 
by public vote, and the result is the degeneracy of poets and 
spectators alike.’ These passages of Plato prove how much 
the judges were under the dominion of the audience ;_ and 
a general audience would be especially likely to be carried 
away by the splendour of the choregic part of the exhibition, 
by the music, dancing, and scenery. But on the whole, in 
spite of occasional cases of corruption, and in spite of the 
despotism of the multitude, one would be inclined to Say, 
arguing from results, that the judges performed their duties 
well. The best proof of their fairness lies in the continued 
success of Aeschylus and Sophocles.‘ 


§ 10. The Prizes. 


When the contest was ended, and the decision of the judges 
had been announced, the names of the victorious poet and of 
his choregus were publicly proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with garlands of ivy in the presence of the 


1 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 232. A-C, 


? Aelian Var. Hist. ii 13 * (Cp. But 
: 5106 teh ; cher, Harvard L 
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spectators. The crowning probably took place upon the stage, 
and was performed by the archon.'!' There is no mention of 
any special prize for the choregus, in addition to the honour 
of the crown and the public proclamation of his victory. It is 
often stated that the successful choregus received a tripod from 
the State, which he was expected to erect upon a monument 
in some public place, with an inscription recording his victory. 
But this was only the case in the dithyrambic contests. In 
these contests each choregus appeared as the representative 
of one of the ten tribes of Attica; the tripod which he received 
belonged really to the tribe, and was intended to serve as 
a tribal monument.” The dramatic choregi had no such repre- 
sentative character, nor were they provided with any memorial 
of victory by the State. 

As to the rewards for the poets, the tradition was that in 
the earliest times the prize for tragedy was a goat, the prize 
for comedy a basket of figs and a jar of wine.’ After the 
dramatic contests had been regularly organized, each of the 
competing poets received a payment of money from the State, 
differing no doubt in amount, according to the place he gained 
in the competition.‘ Nothing is known as to the value of these 
prizes. But as the ancient dramatist had not only to write his 
plays, but also to superintend their production, the demands 
upon his time and energy must have been very great, and the 
rewards would be correspondingly large. Some idea of the 
scale on which the amounts were graduated, according to 
the place of each poet in the competition, may be gathered 
from the analogy of the dithyrambic contests instituted by 
Lycurgus in the Peiraeeus. In these contests not less than 
three choruses were to take part, and the prizes were to be 


1 Alciphron ii. 3; Plut. An seni &c. 
p. 785B; Athen. p. 217 A orepavotta 
Anvaios ; Aristid. vol. ii. p. 2 (Dindf.) 
TovTov oTrepavoty Kal mp&Tov dyayo- 
pevev. 

2 Dem. Meid. § 5; Lysias xxi. § 2 ; 
Schol. Aeschin. Timarch. § 11 ; Isaeus 
vii. § 40; 2nd Arg. to Dem. Meid. 
p.510. The monuments of Lysicrates 
and Thrasyllus, which weresurmounted 
with tripods (Stuart and Revett, Anti- 
quities of Athens, vol. i. chap. iv. pt. 3, 
vol. ii. p. 31), were in honour of vic- 


tories with dithyrambic choruses; cp. 
C. 1. A. ii. 1242, 1247. 

3’ Marmor Par. epp. 39, 43+ 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 367 Tov 
pucOov Tay Kwpwdav évetwoay ; Eccles. 
102 Tov picOov TaY TOLnT@Y TUVETEHE 5 
Hesych. s.v. pecOds' 10 émabAov TOV 
KopiKav ... enpuoba be wevte joay. AS 
the competitors in comedy were five, 
this last passage proves that all the 
competing poets received a reward of 
money. 
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ten minae for the first chorus, eight for the second, and six 
for the third.' The payment of the dramatic poets was 
probably arranged in a somewhat similar proportion. “Towards 
the end of the fifth century the prizes were reduced in amount 
by certain commissioners of the Treasury, named Archinus and 
Agyrrhius. Accordingly in the Frogs of Aristophanes these 
two statesmen are placed in the list of bad men who are not 
allowed to join the chorus of the initiated.2 The fact that all 
of the competing poets received a reward of money need cause 
no astonishment. They were the poets chosen, after selection, 
to provide the entertainment at the annual festivals. They were 
not selected until their plays had been carefully examined by 
the archon and found to be of the requisite merit. To be 
allowed to exhibit at all was a considerable distinction. There 
was nothing dishonourable for an ordinary poet in being placed 
last in the competition. No doubt for one of the great dramatic 
writers such a position was regarded as a disgrace. When 
Aristophanes was third it is spoken of as a distinct rebuff. 
But to obtain the second place was always creditable. It is 
mentioned as a proof of the greatness of Sophocles that he 
‘obtained twenty victories and was often second’. When he 
was defeated for the first place by Philocles, the disgrace 
consisted, not in his being second, but in his being beaten by 
such an inferior poet.‘ At the same time to be second was 
never regarded as a ‘victory’. The title of victor was reserved 
for the first poet. This is proved by the passage about 
Sophocles just quoted, and also by the fact that in the list 
of victors at the City Dionysia only the names of the first poets 
in the tragic and comic contests are enumerated.’ It is clearly 


owing to an error that the second poet is sometimes spoken 
of as a victor.° 


§ 11. Contests between actors. 


In addition to the rewards just mentioned, prizes for acting 
Were instituted in later times. At first the principal competitors 
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in the dramatic contests were the choregus and the poet. 
Upon their efforts the success of a play mainly depended. 
It was to them that the rewards of victory were assigned, and it 
was their names which were recorded in the public monuments. 
But as time went on the profession of the actor gradually 
increased in importance. Eventually the success of a play came 
to depend principally upon the actors. The competition was 
extended to them. A prize was offered for the most successful 
actor as well as for the most successful poet. The name of the 
victorious actors began to be recorded in the official lists. As 
regards the date of these innovations the following facts may 
be gathered from existing monuments. At the City Dionysia 
contests between tragic actors were established for the first time 
about the year 446 B.c.' Contests between comic actors at 
this festival are not mentioned in the inscriptional records of 
performances during the fifth and fourth centuries.? In the 
second century they seem to have become a regular institution, 
but nothing certain can be ascertained concerning the intervening 
period.* At the Lenaea, contests between tragic actors can be 
traced back as far as 420 B.c.,* and contests between comic 
actors as far as about 289 with certainty,° and considerably 


earlier with fair probability.® 


Cyl A. iv.o74 1. 

Cale Ang 1) O7L a—e. iy. 671 fh, 
Hence Rose’s ingenious emendation 
of the conclusion to the first Arg. 
to the Pax—rd 65€ dpapya imexpivato 
"AmoAACSwpos, Avixa Eppny RovoKpdTns 
(évina “Eppwy 6 tmoxpitys Rose |—must 
be regarded as very doubtful, as the 
Pax 


was produced at the City 
Dionysia. 
* C.I.A. ii. 975 a-e: see also note 
6 below. 


* CI. A. ii..972, col.u. The men- 
tion of the victorious actor’s name 
shows that the comic list in this in- 
scription, like the tragic, must refer 
to the Lenaea. 

® (C.I.A. ii. 972, col. i, as dated by 
Capps (Amer.Journ. Arch. xx. p. 74 ff.), 
who shows almost conclusive grounds 
for substituting this date for the date 
354 hitherto generally accepted, and is 
followed by Wilhelm. } 

§ (Circ. B,c, 330, according to Capps, 
l.c. p. 84. The date depends upon the 


conjectural restoration of some frag- 
ments of C.I.A. ii. 977, especially 
fragment u. If Wilhelm’s restoration 
of C.1. A. ii. 1289 is correct (Urkunden 
dramat. Auffihrungen in Athen, 
Pp. 149, 209 ff.) there is evidence of 
contests of comic actors in B. Cc. 307-6 ; 
and the inscription 974 c, elucidated 
by Wilhelm, l.c., p. 43, shows that 
there were contests in 313-312; but 
it is not certain to which festival this 
inscription belongs. Wilhelm, l.c., 
p- 253, even infers, from a restoration 
of C. I. A. ii. 977 1 (i’ according to his 
numbering), that these contests existed 
as early as the beginning of the fourth 
or end of the fifth century: the restor- 
ation is highly probable, and if it is 
correct, contests of comic actors can 
be traced back nearly as far as contests 
of tragic actors; but again it is un- 
certain to which festival the inscrip- 
tion refers, and it is going too far to 
use the combined evidence of this 
inscription, and the Arg. to the Pax, 
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These contests were limited to the principal actors or prot- 
agonists in each play. The subordinate actors, the deuter- 
agonist and tritagonist, had nothing to do with them. The 
principal actor in a Greek play was a much more important 
personage than even the ‘star’ in a modern company. The 
actors in a Greek play were limited to three in number, and 
each of them had to play several parts in succession, by means 
of changes in dress and mask. Hence the protagonist had to 
perform not only the principal part, but also several of the 
subordinate ones. Besides this, the composition of most Greek 
tragedies was designed with the express purpose of bringing 
out into strong relief the character of the principal personage. 
The incidents were intended to draw forth his different emo- 
tions: the subordinate characters were so many foils to him. 
As a consequence, the success of a Greek play depended almost 
wholly upon the protagonist. In the ordinary language of the 
times he was said to ‘act the play’, as if the other performers 
were of no importance. To take an example from existing 
inscriptions, it is recorded that in 340 ‘ Astydamas was victorious 
with the Parthenopaeus, acted by Thessalus, and the Lycaon, 
acted by Neoptolemus’.! This is the regular form of the old 
records both in tragedy and comedy. Demosthenes uses 
similar language, Referring to the Phoenix of Euripides, he 
says that ‘Theodorus and Aristodemus never acted this play’. 
The form of the language is proof of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the protagonist.2. The only other point to be noticed is 
that the success of the actor was quite independent of the 
Success of the play in which he was performing. Thus in 
one of the comic contests of the second century the prize for 
acting was won by Onesimus. But the play in which he acted, 
the Shipwrecked Mariner, only won the second place. The 
successful comedy, the Ephesians, was acted by Sophilus. 
Similarly in the tragic contests of the year 418 the prize for 
acting was won by Callippides ; but the poet Callistratus, whose 
three tragedies he performed, was only second. The tragedies 
of the successful poet were acted by Lysicrates.? 

The actors’ contests which we have hitherto been describing 


as emended, to prove the existence of Gait, JN He 973- 
contests at the City Dionysia in * Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246. 
421 B.C.] ° C.I.A. ii. 975 b, 972. 
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took place at the performance of new tragedies and comedies, 
and existed side by side with contests between poets and 
choregi. But there were other occasions in which actors met 
in competition. The reproduction of old plays generally took 
the form of contests between actors. These contests were of 
two kinds. In the first kind each actor performed a different 
play. At the same time the victory was decided, not by the 
merits of the play, but by the skill of the actor. There are 
several references to competitions of this sort. For instance, 
before the battle of Arginusae, Thrasyllus is said to have 
dreamt that he was engaged in a contest in the theatre at 
Athens, and that he and his fellow generals were acting the 
Phoenissae of Euripides, while their opponents were acting the 
Supplices. The most frequent occasion for reproductions of 
old plays in this manner must have been afforded by the Rural 
Dionysia in the different townships of Attica. The dramatic 
performances at these festivals were mostly confined, as we 
have already seen, to the exhibition of old tragedies and 
comedies. The town offered a prize for acting, and the leading 
Athenian actors came down with their companies and took part 
in the contest, each performing a different play. But at the 
great Athenian festivals, the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, 
there are no traces of such competitions to be found in the 
records. They may have been introduced in late times; but 
during the more flourishing period of the drama, when the 
older poets were reproduced at these festivals, one play seems 
to have been considered sufficient.” 

The second kind of competition with old plays differed from 
the first in this respect, that each actor performed the same 
play. For instance, Licymnius, the tragic actor, is said to have 
defeated Critias and Hippasus in the Propompi of Aeschylus. 
Andronicus, another tragic actor, was successful in the Epigoni 
on one occasion ; and it is implied that his opponents acted the 
same play.* In contests of this description it is not probable 
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2 For the City Dionysia see above, 
pp. 18 and 24. For the Lenaea there 
is no evidence, but the practice was 
probably much the same. See p. 26. 
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that the whole play was acted by each of the competitors, but 
only special portions of it. The contest would be useful for 
purposes of selection. When the custom arose of prefacing 
the performances of new tragedies and new comedies by the 
reproduction of an ancient drama, it would be necessary for 
the state to choose the actor who was to manage the reproduction. 
Very probably the selection was made by a competition of the 
kind we are describing, in which a portion of an old play was 
performed by each of the candidates. The contests between 
comic actors at the Chytri have already been referred to. 
Most likely they were of the same description. 


§ 12. Records of dramatic contests. 


It is difficult in modern times to realize fully the keenness 
of the interest with which the various dramatic contests were 
regarded by the old Athenians, and the value which was 
attached to victories obtained in them: The greatest statesman 
was proud to be successful with a chorus in tragedy or comedy. 
It was a proof both of his taste and of his munificence. The 
tragic poet held as high a place in the popular estimation as 
the orator or the general. Victorious competitors were not 
content with the mere temporary glory they obtained. Every 
care was taken to perpetuate the memory of their success 
in a permanent form. Elaborate records were also erected by 
the state. A description of the various kinds of memorials, of 
which fragments have been preserved, will be a convincing 
proof of the enthusiasm with which the drama was regarded 
In ancient times, 

First, as to the private monuments. These were erected 
by the victorious choregi, and appear to have differed widely 
in style and costliness, according to the wealth and taste of 
the individuals. Thus the mean man in Theophrastus, when 
he had been successful with a tragic chorus, was content to 
erect a mere wooden scroll in commemoration of his victory.? 
Another cheap device was to dedicate some article of theatrical 
costume, such as an actor’s mask.’ But the ordinary form of 
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memorial, in the case of the dramatic contests, consisted 
of a marble tablet, containing a painting or sculptured relief! 
At first, no doubt, these tablets were of small size and simple 
workmanship; but in course of time, with the growth of 
luxurious habits, they began to assume a more elaborate form. 
For instance, the monument set up by Xenocles in 306 was about 
fourteen feet high, the tablet being enclosed in a magnificent 
architectural structure, with columns and entablature.2 The 
paintings and reliefs upon the tablets were no less variable. 
Some of them depicted masks, or crowns of victory, or similar 
emblems; others contained representations of Dionysus or 
Silenus. Sometimes groups of figures were portrayed, such 
as a chorus of singers with the choregus in the centre. Some- 
times a scene was inserted from the tragedy or comedy in 
which the victory had been obtained.’ But though the tablets 
differed in magnificence, the inscriptions upon them were 
generally simple and concise, and consisted merely of the 
names of the poet and choregus, and of the archon for the year, 
with the addition in later times of the name of the actor. 
The record inscribed by Themistocles in honour of his tragic 
victory in 476 ran as follows :*— 


Choregus, Themistocles of Phrearria: 
Poet, Phrynichus : 
Archon, Adeimantus. 


As regards public memorials, we can hardly doubt that from the 
earliest period records of the different contests were preserved 
in the official archives. But in addition to these documentary 
registers, elaborate monuments of stone were erected by the 
state in or near to the theatre of Dionysus. Considerable 
fragments of these monuments have been discovered by recent 
excavations. They may be divided into three classes. The 
first class consisted of records of all the contests at some one 
particular festival. Such records were of the most general 
description, and contained merely a list of victors’ names. 
Fragments have been discovered of the records of the contests 


1 Plut. Themist. 114 C mivaxa ris 3 Reisch, as Weihge- 
vlens évéOnne. Aristot. Pol. viii. 6 é« schenke, p. 118 ff. 
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2 C.J. A. ii. 1289; Bull. Corr. Hell. ii, 1280, 1285 (a metrical inscription), 
iii, pl. 5. 1289, iv. 1280 b, 1282 b, 1285 b, &c. 
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at the City Dionysia during the fifth and fourth centuries.! 
The style is the same throughout. The boys’ choruses are 
mentioned first, then the choruses of men, then comedy, and 
tragedy last of all. In the dithyrambic contests the names of 
the victorious tribe and choregus are given; in the dramatic 
contests the names of the victorious choregus and poet. The 
only difference between the earlier and later portions of the 
record is that towards the middle of the fifth century the name 
of the tragic actor begins to be appended. 

The second class of public monuments was devoted to the 
record of one particular kind of contest at a particular festival. 
Records are extant of tragedy at the Lenaea in the fifth century, 
and at the City Dionysia in the fourth; also of comedy at 
the Lenaea in the third century, and at the City Dionysia in 
the second.” The names of all the competing poets are given, 
together with the titles of the plays they produced, and the 
names of the actors who performed them. At the end comes 
the name of the actor who won the prize for acting. If there 
was any reproduction of an old tragedy or comedy, the name 
of the play is given, together with the name of the actor. 

The third class of monument consisted of lists of tragic and 
comic actors, and tragic and comic poets, with numerals after 
each of them, denoting the number of victories they had won 
in the course of their career. There were separate lists for the 
City Dionysia and the Lenaea. There were consequently eight 
lists in all, four for each festival. Numerous fragments have 
been discovered, but unfortunately the most interesting parts 
are not always the best preserved.’ Still, they throw light upon 
several small points in connexion with the drama, One fragment 
confirms the statement of Diodorus, that the number of Sophocles’ 
victories was eighteen. At any rate that is proved to have been 
the number of his victories at the City Dionysia. Cratinus is 
Tepresented as having won three victories at the City Dionysia 
and six at the Lenaea. This tallies exactly with the account 


of Suidas, who gives the total number of his victories 
as nine.‘ 


*C. 1. A.~ ii. 992 a-e, iv. 971 f-h SG leAaat i 
p : 1A, ii. 977, iv. 977. 
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None of the public monuments, of which fragments have been 
recovered, appear to have been erected before the third century, 
or, at the earliest, the latter part of the fourth century B.c. 
But there can be no doubt that similar monuments existed 
at a much earlier period. These earlier records, together with 
the choregic inscriptions and the documents in the public 
archives, must have been the source from which Aristotle 
derived the information contained in his two books about the 
contests at the Dionysia. Of these two books the first was 
called ‘ Dionysiac Victories’, and though it is never quoted by 
ancient writers, it probably contained the same sort of informa- 
tion as the first and third classes of public monuments. The 
other book was called the ‘ Didascaliae’, and is very frequently 
referred to and quoted from.’ It contained lists of the poets 
who competed at each festival, together with the names of 
the plays they produced. It was therefore similar to the second 
class of monuments. ‘ Didascalia,’ in its dramatic sense, meant 
originally the teaching and training of a chorus. It then came 
to denote the play or group of plays produced by a poet at 
a single festival.? Lastly, it was used to denote a record con- 
cerning the production of a play or group of plays. It is in this 
sense that Aristotle used it as the title of his book. The work 
would not be a mere compilation from existing records and 
monuments. It must have required some care and research. 


For instance, when a poet had his plays brought out vicariously, | 


we cannot doubt that the name of the nominal author was 
entered in the public records, and not that of the real poet. 
Aristophanes usually brought out his plays in this manner. 
Then again a poet’s plays were sometimes brought out after 
his death in the name of his son, In these and similar cases 
it would be the duty of the compiler of a work like Aristotle’s 
to correct the mistakes of the public records, and to substitute 
where necessary the name of the real author of the play. 
Corrections of this kind were no doubt made by Aristotle and 
his successors. The Didascaliae of Aristotle is the ultimate 
source of our information as to the production and the success 
of the plays of the great Athenian dramatists. Callimachus, 


1 Diog. Laért. v. r. 26. A com- Aristotle, vol. v, p. 1572. 
plete list of the quotations from Aris- 4 See pp. 13 (note 2), 61. 
totle’s ArdacxaAia is given in Bekker’s 
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the grammarian of Alexandria, wrote a book of a similar kind, 
based upon Aristotle’s work.1. It was from Callimachus that 
Aristophanes, the grammarian, derived the information which 
he incorporated in his Arguments to the Greek plays.? The 
existing Arguments are mainly fragments of the work of 
Aristophanes.* Thus the process of derivation from Aristotle 
can be traced step by step. The list of victors at the City 
Dionysia for the year 458, which was dug up at Athens a few 
years ago, tallies in every particular with the facts recorded 


in the Argument to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus.‘ 


* Suidas s.v. Kaddipayos ; Schol. 
Aristoph. Nub. 552. 

2 Etym. Mag. s.v. mivag. 

* Trendelenburg, Gramm. Graec. de 
Arte Tragica Iudiciorum Reliquiae, 
p- 3 foll. 

AG ILINS Ty, Gye st See above, 
p- 20, note 3. [It is not at all impro- 
bable that the extant inscriptions which 
have been described in this section 
were to a great extent based on the 
work of Aristotle himself, this work 
being itself based on earlier records 
now lost. It would only be natural 
that the theatre officials would take 
advantage of so importanta compilation 
as the Avdacxadia and Nixa Avovyctaxal 
of Aristotle, and might well have 
extracts from it engraved on stone in 
the theatre. The fact that the last 


record in C. I. A. ii. 971 belongs to the 
year 328 3B.c. has also led some 
writers to conjecture that this whole 
inscription represents the work of 
Aristotle. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that Aristotle, with Calli- 
sthenes, prepared a record of Pythian 
victors for the temple of Delphi, which 
was engraved on stone at the public 
cost, B.c. 331. (Homolle, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. xxii. 261, 631 ; Bourguet, 
ibid. xxiv. 504 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inser. Gr. 915.) Cp. Reisch in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encycl., Art. Didas- 
kaliai; Wilhelm, Urkunden dramati- 
scher Auffithrungen in Athen, pp. 13- 
15. The latter work gives a very 
complete account of the extant in- 
scriptions, } 
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THE PREPARATION FOR THE CONTESTS 
§ 1. The Poets. 


Dramatic performances at Athens, as was pointed out, were 
entirely in the hands of the state. They were sacred institutions 
in honour of Dionysus, and their regulation was as much the 
duty of the government as the management of any other religious 
ceremonial. Of the two festivals to which they were confined, 
the City Dionysia was superintended by the archon eponymus, 
the Lenaea by the archon basileus. These two archons were 
therefore responsible for the dramatic exhibitions at their re- 
spective festivals.'. They had not much to do with the details 
of preparation. Their function was rather one of general 
supervision. They had to select the proper persons, set them 
to work, and see that they performed their work efficiently. At 
Athens this was a complex matter, and required a good deal 
of arrangement. The requisite number of poets had to be 
chosen and their plays approved. Choregi had to be appointed 
to pay the expenses of the different choruses. Actors had then 
to be engaged and distributed among the poets. It was the 
duty of the archon to make all these selections, and to bring 
poets, actors, and choregi together. In the present chapter we 
shall explain in detail the manner in which these various arrange- 
ments were carried out. 

When a poet wished to compete at one of the festivals, he 


1 Ath. Pol. cc. 56, 57. The ar- each tribe, and received 100 minae 
chons superintended the various con- from the state to cover expenses. In 
tests themselves, but were assisted by _ the third century the system of election 
curators in the organization of the pro- was reintroduced. The curators at 
cessions. These émpeAnral 79s nounqs the Lenaea were also curators of the 
were teninnumberattheCity Dionysia. | Eleusinian mysteries (€mpedAnral Tav 
Until 352 they were elected by the pvarnpiwy), four in number, and elected 
people from the general mass of the by the state, two from the people 
citizens, and paid the expenses of generally, one each from the Kypuxes 
the procession themselves. After 352 and EvpoAdniéa. See Sandys’ notes 
they were chosen by lot, one from ad loc. 
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sent in his application to the archon, together with copies of the 
plays he proposed to exhibit. As it was a great honour to be 
allowed to take part in the competitions, there was usually no 
lack of applicants. The archon then read through the plays 
submitted to him, and proceeded to select, from among the 
various candidates, the number of poets required by the par- 
ticular festival. If it was tragedy at the City Dionysia which he 
was providing for, he would choose three poets ; if it was tragedy 
at the Lenaea, he would choose two. In comedy the number of 
poets was originally three, and in later times five. When the 
archon accepted a poet’s application, and placed him on the 
official list of competitors, he was said to ‘grant him a chorus’, 
because the next step was to provide him with a choregus, who 
paid the expenses of his chorus. In the same way, when a poet 
applied for permission to exhibit, he was said to ‘ask for 
a chorus’! The task imposed upon the archon of deciding 
between the rival claims of the dramatic poets must have been 
a very difficult and a very invidious one. Even if he acted with 
the best intentions, he could hardly avoid giving offence. Some- 
times there were manifest cases of jobbery and favouritism. One 
archon refused a chorus to the great comic poet Cratinus; 
another gave a chorus to a certain Cleomachus in preference to 
Sophocles.? But it is unlikely that instances of this kind were ~ 
very common. Probably in most years the poets of the highest 
reputation were chosen. In a city like Athens, where the 
magistrates were entirely at the mercy of the people, it would 
be impossible for them to disregard popular opinion in a very 
flagrant manner. 

Some of the old scholiasts Say that a poet was not allowed to 
exhibit till he had reached the age of thirty or forty.’ But this 
is clearly a mistake. The only limit of age in any of these 
Bacehic contests was that which prohibited a man under forty. 
from serving as choregus to a chorus of boys. As for the 
dramatic poets, they were free to compete as soon as they had 
reached twenty, passed their dokimasia, and been enrolled as 
full citizens. Most of the great poets seem to have begun their 
career at a very early age. Aeschylus was only twenty-five 


* Suidas s. v. yopdy didwpu ; Athen. ? Cratinus 1. c. 


p. 638 F ; Cratinus fr, 15 (Kock); ef, * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. <0 y 
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when he made his first appearance. Sophocles began to exhibit 
at twenty-eight, Euripides at twenty-six,' while Aristophanes 
must have been even younger when he brought out the Knights.’ 

It was not uncommon at Athens for a poet to have his plays 
produced by a friend, instead of coming forward in his own 
person. Various motives might lead him to do so. A young 
poet, feeling diffident about his powers, might wish to make his 
first experiments anonymously. This was apparently the reason 
why the first three plays of Aristophanes—the Banqueters, 
Babylonians, and Acharnians—were brought out by Callistratus.’ 
It was not till 424, when the Knights was exhibited, that 
Aristophanes applied for a chorus in his own name. In the 
parabasis to this play he explains that the reasons which made 
him keep in the background at first were caution and timidity, 
and a feeling that one ought to proceed warily in the business 
of comic writing, and advance by slow degrees, just as a steers- 
man begins by serving as a rower.‘ Sometimes, again, a poet 
wrote a play for his son, and allowed him to bring it out and 
get the credit of the authorship, so as to give him a successful 
start in his dramatic career. Aristophanes for this reason 
entrusted his two last comedies to his son Araros; and Sopho- 
cles is said to have entrusted his son Iophon with tragedies.’ 
It occasionally happened also that a wealthy citizen, with 
literary ambitions, bought a play from a clever but needy author 
and exhibited it as his own. Plato, the poet of the Old Comedy, 
is said to have made an income by sales of this kind.° Probably, 
however, the commonest reason for vicarious production was 
the mere desire to escape trouble and responsibility. The older 
poets had superintended in person everything connected with 
the bringing out of a play. In later times, as play-writing 
became more and more a purely literary pursuit, it was natural 


1 Suidas s.v. AioyvAos ; Marm. Par. 
ep. 56; Vita I Eurip. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 504; Arg. 
Aristoph. Equit. ; cf. Suidas s. v. Ew- 
mods. [The remarkable didascalic in- 
scription (974 ¢) printed by Wilhelm, 
Urkunden dramat. Auffiihrungen in 
Athen, p. 45, and reproduced in 
Appendix B, notices of a certain 
Ameinias (probably), who won the 
third place with his play, that énBos 
dv éveunon. Wilhelm shows that this 


use of véyvey and its cognates, to signify 
permission to compete, was a technical 
one, and quotes conclusive parallels. | 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 531; Anon, 
de Com. (Kaibel Com. Fr. p.8) ; Suidas 
s. v. Sapiwv 6 Sjuos; Arg. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 

* Aristoph. Equit. 512-44 ; cf. Nub, 
528-31. 

5 Arg. Aristoph. Plutus; Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 73. 

® Suidas s. v. ’Apxddas pupodpevot, 
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for authors occasionally to transfer the theatrical part of the 
business to other shoulders. They hired stage-managers to 
look after the rehearsals, and they got theatrical friends to make 
the necessary arrangements with the archon. Aristophanes, 
in the middle of his career, entrusted many of his comedies to 
Philonides and Callistratus.'. The Autolycus of Eupolis was 
brought out by Demostratus; Philippus, son of Aristophanes, 
is said to have competed frequently with plays of Eubulus. 
Aphareus, the rhetorician and tragic poet of the fourth century, 
though he exhibited in eight contests, never brought out a play 
in his own name.’ In these and similar cases it is difficult to 
suggest any other motive than love of ease. 

As regards the relationship between the poet and the friend 
who produced his plays for him, there are one or two points 
which deserve notice. It was the nominal poet who applied to 
the archon, received the chorus, and undertook the whole 
responsibility. At the same time the name of the real poet 
was often quite well known. Of course, if secrecy was an 
object, this would not be so. When a father wrote plays for 
his son, or a needy author sold plays to a literary aspirant, the 
real authorship must have been concealed, at any rate fora time. 
But in other cases it seems to have been an open secret from 
the first. Aristophanes, in the Knights, says that many people 
had been asking him why he gave his plays to Callistratus 
instead of applying for a chorus in person.* In the Wasps, 
which is generally supposed not to have been brought out by 
himself, he refers to the author of the play in terms only 
applicable to himself.° Here, then, there was no attempt at 
concealment. At the same time the nominal author must_have 
been the one officially recognized. by the state. It must have 


been he who received the rewards of victory, and whose name 


was stated as victor in the public records. It is true that in the 
records which have been preserved the practice is to give the 
name of the real author, and to add as a note that the play was 
actually brought out by such and sucha person. But this can 
hardly have been the original form of the entry. It must be 
due to the corrections of the grammarians who collected and 
edited the notices. 


- * Args. Aristoph. Av., Lysist., Vesp., ° Plut. X orat. 839 D. 
an. * Aristoph. Equit. 512, 513. 
* Athen, p. 216 D; Vit. Aristoph, 5 Td. Vesp. 1016-22, Bae 
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§ 2. The Choregt. 


The next point to consider is the nomination of the choregi, 
who provided the choruses. In the case of the dithyrambic 
contests, which were tribal in.character, the choregi were 
appointed by the separate tribes, the appointment taking place 
one month after the last festival.1 But as the drama had no 
connexion with the tribal system, the dramatic choregi were 
taken indiscriminately from the general mass of citizens. They 
were nominated by the archon in charge of each festival imme- 
diately after his accession to office in July.2. This, at any rate, 
was the original system. But about the middle of the fourth 
century a change was made in the case of the comic choregi. 
Their appointment was transferred from the archon to the 
tribes.» Ten choregi were required every year, and each tribe 
had to supply one. By thi§ innovation the election of the comic 
choregi was assimilated to that of the dithyrambic. But the 
change was a mere piece of administrative detail, and had no 
further significance. The comic contests remained, as before, 
independent of the tribal arrangement, and the name of the 
tribe never appears in the records of the contests.‘ 

The choregia was one of the public burdens which had to be 
undertaken in turn by the richer citizens. Any man of sufficient 
wealth might be called upon after he had.reached the age of 
twenty, though no one under the age of forty could be choregus 
to a boys’ chorus.’ The order was fixed by law. But a citizen 
of unusual generosity and ambition might volunteer for the office 
out of his proper turn. The defendant in one of the speeches 
of Lysias tries to favourably impress the jury by explaining to 
them that he has supplied eight choruses in nine years, in addi- 
tion to such burdens as the war-tax and the trierarchy.’ Some- 
times, however, there was a difficulty in finding, even among 
those who were liable, a sufficient number of rich men to fill the 
office. This was especially the case towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, when there had been long and heavy drains 


1 Arg. ii to Dem. Meid. 5 Lysias xxi. §§ 1-5; Aeschin. Ti- 
2 Athen. Pol. c. 56. march. §§ 11, 12; Harpocrat. s. v. ore 
3 Tbid. vopos. 
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upon the resources of the state.!. Accordingly in 406 it was 
found necessary to lighten the burden. A law was passed that 
each dramatic chorus at the City Dionysia should be provided 
by two choregi instead of one, thus diminishing the cost to 
individuals by half. This law was only intended as a temporary 
expedient. It was not applied to the Lenaea?; and even at the 
City Dionysia it was repealed in the course of the next fifty 
years.° 

The institution of the choregia lasted till nearly the end of the 
fourth century.‘ But about the year 318 it was abolished, and 
a new system adopted in its place.® The providing of the 
choruses was now undertaken by the state, and an officer called 
the Agonothétes was elected annually to carry out the arrange- 
ments, This official had the general management of the musical 
and dramatic contests, and had to perform all the duties which 
had previously fallen to the choregi, and even to erect the tripods 
and other memorials of victory.® Though assisted by contribu- 
tions from the state, he had to bear the greater part of the 
expenses himself, and was always chosen on account of his 


' In the time of Demosthenes the 
tribe Pandionis was for three years 
unable to supply a dithyrambic cho- 
regus. Dem. Meid. § 13. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 406, who 
suggests that the system was also ex- 
tended to the Lenaea, But this is 
disproved by Lysias xxi. § 4, where 
the defendant says he was choregus 
(not synchoregus) to a comic chorus 
in B.C. 402. The synchoregia cannot, 
therefore, have been applied to both 
festivals. 

* C.I.A, ii. 971 ¢ (tragic choregus 
at City Dionysia for 387) (but the in- 
terpretation of this fragment is very 
difficult). Tragic synchoregi occur 
twice in inscriptions at the beginning 
of the fourth century (C. I. A, ii. 1280, 
iv. 1280 b); and are mentioned by 
Isaeus v. § 36 (B.C. 389) and Lysias 
xix. § 29 (B.C, 394-389); but as the 
festival is not mentioned by either 
author, it may have been the Lenaea, 
and so no inference can be drawn as to 
the discontinuance of the synchoregia. 
In C. I. A. iv. 971 h we find a comic 
choregus in 329; in C.I.A, iv. 1280 b 
(beginning of fourth century) and ii, 


1280 b (middle of fourth century) we 
find comic synchoregi, but as the latter 
inscription was found at a distance 
from Athens, it may refer to the Rural 
Dionysia, at which joint choregi were 
sometimes appointed ; e.g. C. I. A, iy, 
1282 b mentions three tragic choregi 
in partnership at Icaria. 

* The statement of Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 406, that soon after the institution 
of synchoregi the choregia as a whole 
was abolished by Cinesias js dis- 
proved by Ath. Pol. c. 56, which 
shows that choregi were a regular 
institution in the latter half of the 
fourth century. Capps (Am. J. Arch. 
1895, Pp. 316) conjectures that the 
scholiast’s error arose from his mis- 
understanding of the epithet yopoxrd- 
vos, applied to Cinesias as a bad poet, 
not as a, legislator against choruses. 

° There were still choregi in 319 
(C. 1. A. ii. 1246, 1247). But Nicanor 
was appointed Agonothetes immedi- 
ately after the death of Antipater 
(Plut. Phoc. 31), who died in 319. 

©. Cov Te AS ii 30a, 3°7, 314, 331, 
379. 
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wealth.' At this time the cost of the tragic and comic choruses 
would not be very great, as the choral part of the drama had 
begun to disappear. But there were other expenses connected 
with the dramatic choregia, all of which he would have to meet. 
The change of system was no doubt rendered necessary by the 
circumstances of the time and the dearth of rich citizens. But 
it must have robbed the festivals of much of their interest. In 
former days the keenness of the rivalry between the individual 
choregi had contributed largely to the vitality of the contests. 
All this source of excitement was now lost by the substitution of 
a single all-powerful official. The name of the Agonothetes 
occurs frequently in inscriptions during the third century. 
After this date there is no mention of any further changes till 
about the first century a.D., when there seems to have been 
a sort of antiquarian revival, and an attempt was made to 
reintroduce the old choregi.2 But the Agonothetes was still 
retained as general manager of the competitions. 


~- When the archon had selected the poets who were to exhibit, 


and had made up his list of the choregi who were to supply the 
choruses, the next thing necessary was to arrange choregi and 
poets together in pairs. Each choregus had one poet assigned 
to him, for whose chorus (or choruses) he was responsible. The 
process of pairing was a matter of great importance to the com- 
petitors. A choregus who obtained an inferior poet would be 
severely handicapped in the contest ; and a poet who was joined 
to a mean and parsimonious choregus would be equally unfor- 
tunate. If the arrangement had been left to the magistrate, it 
would have given numerous opportunities for corruption and 
favouritism. The Athenians, as usual, evaded this difficulty by 
the use of the lot. 
There is, indeed, no definite information as to the manner in 
which the assignment was carried out in the case of tragic and 
comic choruses. But in the case of the dithyrambic choruses 
there are full accounts of the manner in which similar arrange- 
ments were made; and it will not be difficult, from the analogy 


1 C.I.A. ii. 314, xal cis Tatra rayTa ex 
rav idiwy dvadwoas ToAAG xpHyata, 
This phrase, however, does not imply 
that he paid the whole of the expenses ; 
and the formula é 5juos exopnyet, con- 
stantly found in agonothetic inscrip- 
tions, seems to show that the people 


bore a part [e.g. C. I. A. ii. 1289, 
quoted App. B}. 

2 C, I. A. iii. 78 (Agonothetes and 
choregus together); ibid. 79, 83, 84 
(choregi alone) ; ibid. 1, 10, 121, 457, 
613, 721, 810, 1ogt (Agonothetes 
alone). ; 
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of these proceedings, to form a fairly clear conception of the 
proceedings in regard to tragedy and comedy. Some time 
before the festival a meeting of the ecclesia was held, at which 
the distribution took place under the superintendence of the 
archon. The proceedings were quite public, and any Athenian 
citizen who wished could be present. The choregi first drew 
lots for order of choice, and then each chose his own flute-player. 
The choregus who had obtained the privilege of choosing first 
selected the flute-player whom he considered to be the best of 
the ten. So they went on till all the flute-players were chosen. 
The scene was a lively one. The success of the choregus, and 
in consequence the success of his tribe, depended to a certain 
extent upon his luck in getting a good or bad flute-player. 
Hence the whole process was followed with the greatest interest 
by the crowds of spectators present. As each lot was drawn, 
the result was greeted with expressions of triumph or dis- 
appointment by the partisans of the different choregi.! The 
above information is derived from the account given by 
Demosthenes, in the speech against Meidias, of the preliminary 
arrangements for the dithyrambic contests. Nothing is there 
said about the choice or assignation of the poets. Probably in 
this contest only old dithyrambs were reproduced, and there 
were no poets to be assigned. That such was often the case is 
proved by inscriptions.? But when the contest was with original 
dithyrambs, and poets were required, they seem to have been 
allotted to the choregi in much the same manner as the flute- 
players. The defendant in one of the speeches of Antiphon 
says that, when he was choregus to a chorus of boys at the 
Thargelia, the poet Pantacles was assigned to him by lot®, 


" Demosth. Meid. §§ ™3, 14; 2nd €dayov Navraxrkéa Si3daxadov KTA, 
Arg. to Meidias, p. 5ro. Pantacles was a poet, and not a mere 

7 C. 1. A, ii, 1246 Nixias Nixodjuou trainer of choruses, like the d.ddcKados 
Eumeraioy dvéOnre vienoas xopnyav Ke- hired by Demosthenes, This is proved 
Kpomidt naidwy: Taytadéwy Zucvevios by a passage in Etym. Mag. v. d:ddoKa- 
yore Gopa "EArhvep TrpoBéovr Néay- —_Xos* idles didacKadous A€youaw of Arricor 
Hos npxev. In this case the dithyramb rods ToMTas TOY dOupauBav i Tov Kwpa- 
performed was the Elpenor of the didv 7) TOV Tpaywdior, "Avripew év 7 epi 
celebrated poet Timotheus. When old rod yopeurot: &axdv, ono, Wavraxréa 
dithyrambs were Performed, and no 834exaAoy" drt yap 6 MavraxaAjs TOLNTNS, 
poet was necessary, a professional bedjAwKev "AptororéAns év rais AvdacKa- 
trainer was hired to look after the Alas. When there was a poet, a 
chorus. Such was the &3doxad0os men- professional trainer was not usually 
tioned by Demosthenes (Meid. § 17). required. The poet undertook the 

* Antiphon, orat. vi. § 11 éred7 training of the chorus, 
Xopyyos KareataOny eis OapynrLa Kal 
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§ 3. Selection of the Actors. 


Poets and choregi having been associated together in pairs, 
there still remained the selection and appointment of the actors. 
The manner in which they were appointed differed very con- 
siderably at different periods. To take the case of tragic actors 
first. Before the time of Aeschylus, when tragedy was more 
a lyrical than a dramatic performance, consisting of long choral 
odes interspersed with recitatives, actors did not exist as a 
separate class. Only one actor was required in each play, and 
his part was taken by the poet.' But when Aeschylus increased 
the number of actors to two, and converted tragedy from a 
lyrical into a dramatic form of art, the poets ceased to perform 
in their own plays, and the actor’s profession came into exis- 
tence. For the next fifty years or so it does not appear that the 
state took any part in the selection of the actors. It left the 
matter in the hands of the poets. Particular actors are found 
to have been permanently connected with particular poets. 
Aeschylus is said to have first employed Cleander as his actor, 
and to have afterwards associated a second actor with him 
in the person of Mynniscus.? Tlepolemus acted continuously 
for Sophocles.* It is stated, on the authority of Ister, that 
Sophocles was accustomed to write his plays with a view to 
the capacities of his actors.‘ This story, whether true or 
not, shows that he chose his actors himself, at any rate during 
the earlier part of his career. But as the actors grew in 
importance, their selection was no longer left to the choice of 
individual poets, but was undertaken by the state. Henceforth 
we cease to hear of particular poets and actors being perma- 
nently associated together. The statement of Thomas Magister, 
that Cephisophon was the actor of Euripides, appears to be 
a mere conjecture, as Cephisophon is nowhere else described 
in that way.’ The change in the method of selection was 
probably introduced about the middle of the fifth century, when 
the contests in acting were established, and the position of the 
actors received its first official recognition. Under the new 
arrangement, three protagonists were first of all selected by 


1 Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1. 3 Schol. Aristoph, Nub, 12 
2 Vita Aesch. * Vita Soph. é Vinca. 
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the archon. There is no information as to the way in which 
they were selected. They may have been chosen by means of 
a small competition, similar to that between comic actors at the 
Chytri. The subordinate actors were apparently not chosen 
by the state, but each protagonist was allowed to provide his 
own deuteragonist and tritagonist.! When the three leading 
actors had been chosen they were assigned to the three com- 
peting tragic poets by lot. Probably the system was the same 
as in the assignation of the flute-players to the dithyrambic 
choruses. The poets would first draw lots for order of choice, 
and then each poet would choose his actor. The actor per- 
formed all the tragedies of the poet to whom he was allotted. 
Thus in 418 the three tragedies of Callistratus were acted by 
Callippides; the three tragedies of his rival were acted by 
..Lysicrates.?, The actor who won the prize for acting was 
permitted to compete as a matter of course at the next festival 
without having to submit to the process of selection by the 
archon. Such was the system adopted during the latter half 
of the fifth century.’ How long it lasted cannot be determined ; 
but when we come to the middle of the fourth century, a further 
alteration is found to have been introduced, By this time the 
importance of the actors had increased to a still greater extent. 
In fact, Aristotle says that in his day the success of a play 
depended much more upon the actor than the poet. It was 
probably felt that under the old arrangement the poet who 
obtained by lot the greatest actor had an unfair advantage over 
his rivals. A new system was therefore introduced, by which 
the talents of the actors were divided with perfect equality 
among the poets. Each tragedy was performed by a separate 
actor. All the actors appeared in turn in the service of each of 
the poets. Thus in 341 Astydamas exhibited three tragedies. 


' Dem. Fals. Leg. §§ 10, 246; de The victorious actor was allowed to 


Cor. § 262. 

* C. 1. A, ii. 972. 

* Suidas s. v. veuhoes broxpitav" of 
Total éhapBavov rpeis Umoxpiras KAnpw 
veunBevras, imoxpivopévous (2 broxpwov- 
Hévous) Ta Spduarat dy 6 viuKknoas eis 
ToUMmOY dkpiTos TapadapBavera. Ob- 
viously 6 viehoas denotes, not the vic- 
torious poet, nor yet the actor who 
acted for him, but the actor who won 
the prize for acting. Todméy ap- 
parently means ‘the next festival’, 


act at the next festival as a matter of 
course. The ‘three actors’ are the 
three protagonists required at each 
tragic contest, and not the three actors 
required by each poet. This is proved 
by the words éy 6 viknoas, which 
imply that the three actors mentioned 
all took part in the actors’ contest. But 
the actors’ contest was limited to the 
protagonists; the subordinate actors had 
nothing to do withit. See above, p. 42, 
* Aristot. Rhet, iii. 1, 
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His Achilles was acted by Thessalus, his Athamas by Neopto- 
lemus, his Antigone by Athenodorus. The three tragedies of 
each of his competitors were performed by the same three 
actors.’ By this arrangement no poet had any advantage over 
his rivals, but as far as the excellence of the actors was con- 
cerned all were on exactly the same level. The system just 
described appears to have been retained without alteration 
during the remaining period of Attic tragedy. 

The mode of distributing the actors in comedy was much the 
same as that in tragedy. During the earlier part of the fifth 
century the poets were left to choose their own actors. Thus 
the comic poet Crates is said to have begun his career as actor 
to Cratinus. But in later times no instances are to be found 
of comic actors being permanently connected with particular 
poets. The story that Philonides and Callistratus were actors 
of Aristophanes is a mere fiction of one of the old commentators, 
based upon a misunderstanding.’ It is evident, therefore, that 
the state began to undertake the selection and appointment of 
the comic actors about the same time that a corresponding 
change was made in regard to tragedy. No doubt the mode of 
distribution was identical. The actors were first appointed by 
the state, and the poets then drew lots for them. As the comic 
poets competed with single plays, only one method of distribu- 
tion was possible, and there was no need of the further altera- 
tion which was afterwards made in tragedy. The number of 
poets in the comic contests was originally three, and in later 
times five. A corresponding number of actors would be required. 
Sometimes, however, a smaller number was selected, and one 
actor appeared in two comedies. In 288 Aristomachus was the 
actor assigned both to Simylus and Diodorus. About B.c. 160 
Damon is found occasionally acting in two comedies at the same 
competition.’ It is not likely that such a course was adopted 
except on occasions when it was impossible to obtain five comic 
actors of fairly equal merit. 


TCS IE Ale Mle CYyep plays of Aristophanes were brought 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 534; Vita out by Philonides vand Callistratus 
Aristoph.(Dindf. Prolegom.deComoed. (@5:5ax0n 61d BrAwvidov KTr.), con- 
p. 36). The commentator, misunder- cluded that these persons were actors. 
standing the expression that certain $C. I. A. ii. 972, 975 c and d. 
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§ 4. The Training of the Chorus. 


The archon had now for the present finished his part of the 
business. He had seen that the proper number of poets, actors, 
and choregi had been chosen. He had seen that each choregus 
was provided with his own poet and actor. It was now the 
duty of choregus and poet to attend to the subsequent prepara- 
tions. The choregus was responsible for the selection and 
payment of the chorus. He had also to provide a room for 
them to rehearse in.1 Very little is known concerning the 
relations between the choregus and his chorus. Such few 
details as have been recorded refer rather to the dithyramb 
than to the drama. The dithyrambic choruses were selected 
exclusively from the tribes which they represented in the 
competition. Each tribe hada specially appointed agent, who 
was employed by the choregus to collect his chorus for him.? 
But the drama having nothing to do with the tribes, there was 
no limitation upon the selection of the dramatic choruses. 
Aristotle happens in one place to remark that a tragic and 
a comic chorus often consisted of much the same individual 
members.’ It is quite clear, therefore, that the dramatic 


There was probably a class of professional singers who made 
their livelihood by serving in these choruses. A rich choregus 
would have a great advantage over his rivals by offering higher 
pay, and so securing better singers. The stories about the 
boarding and lodging of the choreutae also refer mainly to 
the dithyrambic choruses, The choregus in Antiphon’s speech 
lodged his chorus in his own house, and gave special directions 
that every delicacy which was ordered by the trainer should be 
provided for them.‘ But. this was a chorus of boys. The 
professionals who served in the dramatic choruses are not 
likely to have been lodged in the house of the choregus, 
especially as they were often in. the service of two choregi at 


u Xen. Hiero ix, 4, Resp. Athen. i, * Antiphon orat. vi, §§ 11-13; Pollux 
13. The training-room was called _ iy, 106, The agent was called Xopo- 
diBacKadctov (Antiphon orat. vi, § Ir), Aé€xrns. 
or Xopryetov (Bekk. Anecd. p. 72, 27s * Aristot. Pol. iii, 3. 

Pollux iv, 106, ix. 42). * Antiphon l. c, 
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the same time. However, it seems that the diet of the choruses 
was well attended to, so that the members should appear in 
the best possible condition on the day of the contests. Plutarch 
mentions eels, lettuce, garlic, and cheese as delicacies provided 
for this purpose. The appetite of the Attic choreutae passed 
into a proverb.! 

During the earlier period of the Athenian drama the principal 
part in the training and instruction of the chorus was under- 
taken by the poet himself. In fact, the regular name at Athens 
for a dramatic or dithyrambic poet was didaskalos, or ‘the 
teacher’, owing to the part he took in teaching his play or 
poem to the chorus. In the same way, when a poet brought 
out a tragedy or a comedy, the technical expression was that 
he ‘taught’ such and such a play. The play, or group of 
plays, exhibited by a single poet was called a ‘teaching’?. In 
addition to the evidence supplied by these expressions, there 
is also no lack of direct testimony as to the important part taken 
by the older poets in the production of their plays. In fact, 
they were quite as much stage-managers as poets. The older 
dramatic writers, such as Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, were called ‘dancers’, not only because of the 
prominent part which the chorus and the dancing filled in 
their plays, but also because they gave instruction in choric 
dancing.* Aeschylus is said to have superintended personally 
the whole of the training of his choruses, and to have invented 
many new dances and movements for them. His innovations 
in regard to the scenery and the dresses of the actors entirely 
transformed the outward appearance of the drama.‘ This 
intimate connexion between the poet and the stage, between 
the literary and the theatrical part of dramatic production, 
continued to exist during the great period of Athenian drama. 


Sophocles appeared personally in some of his plays. 


Thamyris he played the harp. 


In the 
In the Nausicaa he won great 


applause by the skill with which he played ball in the scene 


1 Plutarch Glor. Athen. 349 A; 
Suidas s. v. papuyyivinv: ads dprotiviny’ 
oKw@mTovTEs yap THY yaoTplpapyiay Tuy 
xopevtay “Artikol otra €éyovst. 

2 Suidas s. v. d:dacxados ; Aristoph. 
Ran. 1026 ¢€ita ddagas Mépoas x7A.; 
Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 (of a mask of An- 
tigone or Electra) é« moins 5 d:da- 


akaXins; Plut. Pericles 154 E dAX’ “Tova 
piv domep tpayinny bibacKadiay agvovvra 
Ti GpeTiy Exe Te TaVTWS Kal GaTUpLKOV 
pépos emper. 

3 Athen. p. 22 A. 

4 Athen. p. 21 €; Vit. Aeschyli; 
Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. p. 244. 
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where Nausicaa is sporting with her maidens.! Euripides also 
seems to have superintended the training of his—choruses in 
person, as there is a story in Plutarch which represents him 
as singing over one of his odes to the choreutae.? 

The poet was assisted in his task by a subordinate, who 
looked after the routine part of the work, and was called 
a hypodidaskalos, or ‘assistant teacher’. This was the proper 
term to denote the professional trainer, as opposed to the 
didaskalos, or poet.’ But towards the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fourth century the practice in these matters 
underwent a change. Poetry and stage‘management began to 
be sharply discriminated from one another. A class of literary 
dramatic writers arose, such as Theodectes and Aphareus, who 
were quite as much rhetoricians as poets. They knew nothing 
about the details of training a chorus, or preparing a play for 
representation. In these circumstances the greater part of 
the management was undertaken by the professional instructor. 
The term didaskalos, which had originally been confined to 
the poet, was now applied to these hired trainers. A class 
of men came into existence who made choral instruction their 
regular business. One of these, named Sannio, is mentioned 
by Demosthenes, and was celebrated for his skill in training 
tragic choruses.’ These professional teachers were hired and 
paid by the choregus. A rich choregus had a great advantage 
in being able to secure the best assistance. Xenophon mentions 
the case of a certain choregus called Antisthenes, who knew: 
little or nothing about music and choruses himself, but was. 
always successful in his competitions, because he took care to 
provide himself with the most skilful trainers procurable.*’ It 
is obvious. that in these later times, when the poets ceased to 
attend to the details of Stage-management, the importance of 
the professional trainers must have been very much increased. 


The hiring of a good trainer would be one of the first conditions 
of success. 


* Eustath. Odyss. Pp. 1553. Sthenes for his chorus is called d.5a~ 
* Plut. De Audiendo, 46 B. oxados, Dem. Meid. § 17. 
3 Photius y. tmod.bacxaros; Plat, Ion ° Dem. Meid. §§ 58, 59. 

Pp. 536 A. * Xen. Mem. iii, 4. Ry 


* Thus the trainer hired by Demo- 
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§5. The Expenses of the Choregia. 


It will now be possible to form some conception of the 
expenses which the choregus had to meet. The principal 
item was the hire of the chorus during the whole period of 
training. This part of the expenditure was borne entirely by 
the choregus without any assistance from the state. Then 
again, he had to provide an instructor for-his chorus. As the 
competition between rich choregi was of the keenest character, 
the services of a really. good instructor must have been ex- 
pensive. In the third place, a flute-player was required. In 
the dithyrambic choruses the flute- -players were selected by the 
state, and assigned by lot to the choregi. But in the dramatic 
choruses they appear to have been chosen by the choregus 
himself, who would therefore have to pay their salary. 
Fourthly, the various mute characters that appeared upon the 
stage, such as the attendants upon kings and queens, were 
supplied by the choregus. This is proved by the story in 
Plutarch of a tragedian at Athens who was going to act the 
part of a queen, and who refused to perform unless the 
choregus would provide him with a train of female attendants 
dressed in expensive fashion.*- The number and splendour of 
the mute characters would add greatly to the magnificence 
of the spectacle, and form a considerable item in the expenses 
of a wealthy choregus. It is also probable that in early times, 
when the actors_were chosen by the poets, their salary was 


1 Xen. Resp. Athen. i. 13 xopyyouar 
pey of TAovotoL, xopnyetrae 5e6 Sjpyos... 
agvot obv dpyt prov AapBavey 6 Sjpos Kat 
dbuv kal Tpexav Kal opxovpevos . . iva 
aités te éxn Hal of mAovaol Teve- 
orepa yiyvevta, First Arg. to Dem. 
Meid., p. 509 yopyyos...6 7a avadw- 
pata mapéyav 7a epi Tov xopév. Plut. 
Glor. Athen. 349 B. The statement 
of the Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax 
(Bekk. Anecd. p. 746), that every 
comic and tragic poet was supplied 
with a chorus ‘ supported by the state’, 
appears to be merely a loose way of 
saying that the dramatic choruses were 
provided by choregi appointed by the 
state. The author of the and Arg. 
to the Meidias says that the choregus 


‘received sums of money for the sup- 
port of the chorus’. But his authority 
is of the weakest description. He is 
quite mistaken as to the Dionysiac 


paler 


festivals, imagining that the Great af? 
Dionysia was a triennial affair, as beg 
opposed to the Small or annual cele- 
bration. Hence his testimony is of no 
value in the face of other authorities. 
2 The name of the flute-player is 
inserted in all dithyrambic records 
except the earliest, but never in the 
dramatic records. This seems to show 
that their status was different, and 
that the dramatic flute-player was not Avy 
appointed officially. We oe 
3 Plut. Phocion p. 750 C. rea te Alt 
ord be 
wore i eee 
' 
mt bre —T 
> & 
5, lov, ‘ — 
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paid by the choregus. But later the selection and payment 
of the actors were undertaken entirely by the state.1 The 
principal part then of the expenditure of the choregus consisted 
in paying the salaries of the various persons just mentioned. 
In addition to this, he had to provide the dresses of the chorus, 
which were often very magnificent. For example, the comic 
poet Antiphanes mentions the case of a choregus who ruined 
himself by dressing his chorus in gold. Demosthenes supplied 
his chorus of men with golden crowns.2. Sometimes the love 
of splendour degenerated into mere vulgar ostentation. Un- 
necessary magnificence in the appointments of a comic chorus 
is mentioned by Aristotle as a proof of vulgarity. On the 
other hand, economical choregi saved expense by hiring second- 
hand dresses from the dealers in theatrical costumes.’ Another 
item in the expenses of the choregia was the supply of dresses 
for the various mute characters and subordinate personages. 
With the dresses of the actors themselves the choregus had 
probably nothing to do. As for the ordinary kinds of scenery, 
they were part of the permanent fixtures of the theatre, and 
would be provided by the lessee. But when anything very 
special in the way of scenery was required by the necessities 
of a particular play, it is most probable that the expenses 
were borne by the choregus. As far, then, as can be 
gathered from ancient notices, the expenses of the choregia 
consisted in the hire of the chorus, the instructor, the flute- 
player, and the mute characters; in providing dresses for the 
chorus and the mute characters; and in supplying such 
‘exceptional scenery as the theatre did not possess. 

A choregus who was anxious for victory, and who was ready 
to spend money over the production of the play, would easily 
be put to very considerable expense, The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Lysias tells us that a tragic chorus cost 
him thirty minae, a comic chorus sixteen, a chorus of boys 
fifteen. It follows that a comic chorus was only about half as 
expensive as a tragic one, and cost about the same as a chorus 


1 The actors were assigned by the * Antiphanes apud Athen, p. 103 Hie 


state to the poets, and not to the 
choregi : hence it is quite clear that in 
later times the choregi did not pay for 
them, See Suidas s. v. veufaes brorpt- 
TW, 


Dem. Meid. § 16, 

* Aristot. Eth. Nic. iv.6. Pollux Vil. 
78 rods 5& tas éaOATas dnomabodvtas 
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of boys. On the other hand, a chorus of men at the City 
Dionysia cost fifty minae. These figures bear out the state- 
ment of Demosthenes, that a chorus of men was much more 
expensive than a tragic chorus. The chorus of men consisted 
of fifty members; and the payment of so large a number, 
together with the dresses and crowns which the choregi used 
to provide them with, would easily account for the expense. 
A tragic chorus consisted of only fifteen members, and yet it 
cost about twice as much as a comic chorus, which consisted 
of twenty-four. But we must remember that the tragic chorus 
had to perform in several plays, the comic chorus in only one. 
Also it does not appear to have been customary to spend very 
much money upon a comedy. In another speech of Lysias, 
a certain Aristophanes is said to have expended fifty minae 
over two tragic choruses: He was therefore rather more 
economical than the person mentioned above, who spent thirty 
minae over one.’ It would be very interesting to be able to 
form some conception of the amount which these sums would 
represent at the present day. It appears that in the time of 
Aristophanes the daily wages for common and unskilled labour 
were three obols.” If we take as a modern equivalent the case 
of the agricultural labourer who gets ten shillings a week, or 
one shilling and eightpence per day, it follows that three obols 
in ancient Attica were equivalent to about one shilling and 
eightpence at the present time. If this calculation is any- 
where near the mark, then a choregus who spent thirty minae 
on a tragic chorus would be spending a sum equivalent to 
about £500 of our money. The sixteen minae paid for a comic 
‘chorus would represent about £266. Comparisons of this kind 
are very conjectural; but they enable one to form some idea 
of the immense sums of money which must have been spent 
at Athens in the course of a single year upon dramatic and 


choral performances. There were eight dramatic and ten ) 


dithyrambic choruses at the City Dionysia. There were seven \ 
or eight dramatic choruses at the Lenaea. Besides this there’ 
were dithyrambic choruses at the Thargelia, Prometheia, and 
Hephaesteia; and dithyrambic and pyrrhic choruses at the 


1 Lysias xxi, §§ 1-5, xix. §§ 29, 42; Public Economy of Athens, i. p. 157 
Dem. Meid. § 156. (Engl. transl.). 
* Aristoph. Eccles. 307; Béckh, 
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Panathenaea. The expenses of all these choruses were drawn 
from a single small state, about the size of an English county, 
in which wealth was by no means abundant. It is easy there- 
fore to see that there was not much exaggeration in the 
complaint of Demosthenes, that the Athenians spent more upon 
their festivals than they ever spent upon a naval expedition. 

If the choregi neglected their duties, and were careless about 
the efficiency of their choruses, it was the duty of the archon to 
bring pressure to bear upon them.? But such interference was 
not often necessary. On the contrary the rivalry between the 
choregi was so keen, and their desire for victory so great, that 
it often led them into expenses which they could not afford. 
Demosthenes says that men frequently spent all their property 
upon these competitions. The choregus in Antiphanes has 
already been referred to, who reduced himself to beggary by 
his extravagance in providing golden dresses for his chorus. 
Besides the mere spirit of emulation there was another induce- 
ment to lavish vast sums upon these choregic displays. For 
a wealthy politician it was an easy means of gaining popularity, 
and increasing his influence in the state. Nicias is said to 
have owed a great deal of his power to the splendour of his 
choruses, upon which he spent more money than any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors.‘ With the double motives of 
ambition and emulation at work, it was natural that considerable 
jealousy should be excited between the rival choregi, the ‘anti- 
choregi’, as they were called. Sometimes this hostility ended 
in blows. When Taureas and Alcibiades were competitors with 
choruses of boys, a dispute having arisen as to the parentage 
of one of the boys in Alcibiades’ chorus, the matter ended in 
a personal conflict in the orchestra.® Demosthenes, in his 
speech against Meidias, cites many examples of the bitterness 
and animosity with which choregi regarded one another. He 
adds that there would have been some excuse for the assault 
of Meidias upon himself if it had been caused by the jealousy of 
a rival choregus.° 


* Demosth. Philipp, i. § 35. évde@s Tt Tovodaw, 

* Xen. Hiero ix, 4 kai yap bray * Dem. Meid. § 6r. 
Xopods Huly BovrAdpeba ayoviCerbar, G0Aa * Plutarch Nicias, p. 524 D. 
Hey 6 adpxwy mporlOnaw, apoicey 88 ° Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. 
avTovs mpooréraxrat yopnyois wai dAdors ° Dem. Meid. §§ 58-66. 
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§ 6. The Performances in the Theatre. 


When the preparations were all completed, a few days before 
the actual festival there was a preliminary ceremony called 
the Proagon. It took place in the Odeum, a sort of smaller 
theatre to the south of the Acropolis, not far from the theatre 
of Dionysus. The Proagon was a kind of show or spectacle, 
and served as an introduction to the actual performances at the 
festival. Each of the tragic poets who were about to compete 
in the approaching contest appeared upon the stage in the 
presence of the people, accompanied by his choregus, his actors, 
and the members of the chorus. All of them wore crowns upon 
their heads; but the actors were without their masks and their 
stage dresses. As they paraded upon the stage some announce- 
ment was made to the people, of which the exact nature is not 
known. But it is very likely that this occasion was taken for 
making known to the people the names of the poet and his 
actors, together with the titles of the tragedies shortly to be 
performed, and other information of a similar character. At the 
same time the people would have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with poets and actors who were making their first 
appearance. The splendour of the dresses of choruses and 
choregi, upon which great sums of money were spent, would 
make a spectacle of some magnificence, and appeal to the 
popular taste. At the Proagon which followed shortly after 
the death of Euripides, it is said that Sophocles appeared upon 
the stage in a dark-coloured dress, and introduced his actors 
and chorus without the usual crowns. It is nowhere definitely 
stated that the comic and dithyrambic poets and choruses took 
part in the Proagon. But the whole of our information about 
the ceremony is derived from one or two brief and casual 
notices, in which very few details are given. It is hardly 
probable that only tragedy was represented. The magnificence 
of the spectacle would be very much increased by the large and 
gorgeously-dressed choruses of boys and men.’ 


1 Our knowledge of the Proagon is 
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During the period of the actual contests the audience met in 
the theatre every morning soon after daybreak. Considering 
the number of plays which had to be produced, it was necessary 
that the proceedings should begin at an early hour.’ The vast 
gathering of spectators, like all public meetings at Athens, was 
first of all purified by the offer of a small sacrifice. Then liba- 
tions were poured in front of the statue of the god Dionysus.’ 
If the festival was the City Dionysia, before the tragedies began 
the opportunity was taken to proclaim the names of citizens 
upon whom crowns had been bestowed, together with the 
services for which they had been granted. The proclamation 
before such a vast multitude of citizens was naturally considered 
a very great honour.’ During the period of Athenian supremacy 
another striking ceremony preceded the tragedies at the City 
Dionysia. The tribute collected from the dependent states was 
divided into talents, and solemnly deposited in the orchestra.‘ 
Then the orphans whose fathers had been killed in battle, and 
who had been educated by the state, and had now reached the 
age of manhood, were brought forward upon the stage equipped 
in complete armour. The herald made a proclamation, recount- 
ing what the state had done for them, and they were then 


publicly discharged from state 


éTeXAEUTH GE, abrov pey ipatiy pad Aro 
Toptup@ mpoedOety, Tov 5e yopov Kat rods 
Umokpitas dorepavwrous claayayeiy év 
T® mpodyar, kal Saxpdoa tov djpuor, 
Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 1104 of 8 éy 
wbeiw ~att témos Oearpoedns, ev @ 
eiwOact ta Tompara anayyéhhew mpiv 
Ths eis 7d OéaTpoy anayyeXias, That 
the Proagon was a contest is out 
of the question. The contest was to 
follow some days later. Nor can it 
have been a dress rehearsal, as part of 
one day would not have sufficed for 
the rehearsal of twelve tragedies and 
five comedies. TIpoaywy denotes ‘the 
ceremony before the contest’, just as 
mpéyapos means ‘the ceremony before 
the marriage’, The expression of the 
Schol. on Aeschines réy Tpaywoav 
dyov is probably due to a misunder- 
standing of the word mpodywv. The 
passage in Plato's Symposium 194 A 
(émAncpov pervrdy ein, @ "Ayabav,.., 
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TosoUTw BEdtpw, péAdoVTOS émdeifeaOat 
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probably refer to an announcement of 
the plots or subjects of the plays 
(Adyos is so used, Aristoph. Vesp. 54, 
Pax 50, and Hesych. Adyos* 4% Tov Spa- 
varos Umdbeais). See Mazon, Revue de 
Philologie, 1903, pp. 263 ff. That there 
was a Proagon before the Lenaea as 
well as the City Dionysia seems 
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use of the plural in such inscriptions 
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ordinary citizens.’ After these preliminaries had been gone 
through the dramatic performances commenced. ‘The order in 
which the different plays were to be performed was determined 
by lot.” Each poet, as his turn came, was summoned by name 
by the public herald and ordered to produce his play.’ The 
summons to each poet was accompanied in later times by the 
blowing of a trumpet, a custom which originated as follows. 
On one occasion an actor called Hermon had left the building, 
expecting that his comedy would come on late. But as it was 
called for sooner than he expected, there was a hitch in the 
proceedings owing to his absence. The blowing of the trumpet 
was therefore instituted to mark the commencement of each 
new performance, and let people in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre know at what rate the contest was progressing.* The 
order in which the poets competed was determined by lot, as 
stated above. It was considered an advantage to be drawn last, 
as the latest performance left the most vivid impression upon 
the minds of the judges. This would be especially the case in 
such competitions as lasted over three days. The Ecclesiazusae 
of Aristophanes was drawn first for performance. The poet 
therefore, in the course of this play, implores the judges not 
to let the ballot damage his chances, but to judge the choruses 
on their merits, unlike the courtesans, who forget all except 
their latest lovers.” 

At the end of each competition the judges wrote their 
verdicts upon tablets. Five of these tablets were drawn by 
lot, and decided the result. The names of the victorious poet 
and choregus were then proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with a chaplet of ivy in the presence of the 
spectators. At the conclusion of the festival the successful 


! Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 153, 154: 

2 Aristid. rept pynropixns, vol. il. p. 2 
(Dindf.). 

3 The passage from Philochorus 
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poet celebrated his victory by a solemn sacrifice, followed by 
a grand banquet, at which most of his friends were present. 
The members of the chorus were also there, and probably 
the choregus and the actors. The scene of Plato’s Symposium 
is laid in Agathon’s house the day after the banquet in honour 
of his first tragic victory. Socrates had avoided the banquet 
itself, because of the crush of people, but came next day to 
a more private gathering.’ A victory, especially at the City 
Dionysia, was regarded as a splendid distinction. On one 
occasion Ion of Chios, after winning the first prize in both 
the tragic and the dithyrambic contests at the same festival, 
showed the extent of his joy by making a present of a jar of 
Chian wine to every Athenian citizen.” 

The next day but one after the conclusion of the City 
Dionysia a special assembly of the people was convened in 
the theatre of Dionysus to discuss matters connected with 
the festival. No doubt a similar assembly was held after the 
Lenaea, though the fact is nowhere actually stated. At this 
assembly the conduct of the archon, who had had the manage- 
ment of the festival which was just over, was taken into con- 
sideration. Any neglect of his duties, or any unfairness in the 
choice of poets and actors, would be punished. At the same 
time crowns and other distinctions were voted in honour of 
officials who had performed their duties in connexion with the 
festival satisfactorily. It has been pointed out that the judges 
in the dramatic and dithyrambic contests were liable to prose- 
cution and punishment if they were suspected of dishonesty in 
their verdicts, Probably such charges were brought forward 
and decided at this assembly in the theatre. Then came the 
hearing of complaints as to any violation of the Sanctity of the 
festival.’ The aggrieved person stated his charges before the 
assembled people: the defendant made his reply: the people 
then proceeded to vote. If they acquitted the defendant there 
was an end of the matter, But if they voted against him the 
prosecutor then carried the case before the ordinary law-courts, 


where, of course, the previous verdict of the people weighed 
very much in his favour.! 


: Plat. Symp. 173 A, 174 A. = Chchyias ms 
* Athen. p. 3 F; Schol. Aristoph, * Dem. Meid. §§ 8-10; C.I.A. ii, 
Pax 835. 
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§ 7. Reproduction of Old Plays. 


At Athens, during the fifth century, when the drama was in 
its most flourishing state, plays were usually exhibited once, and 
once only, There were only two festivals in the whole year 
at which regular theatrical performances could be held. Conse- 
quently, as long as the creative period of the drama lasted, the 
few days given up to them barely sufficed even for a single 
performance of the various new compositions. Nor were repeti- 
tions necessary. The theatre at Athens was of enormous size, 
so that every man had a chance of seeing a play when it was 
first brought out. If it was successful, and he wished to see 
it again, he had numerous opportunities of doing so at the 
Rural Dionysia, where reproductions were the rule. For these 
reasons the Athenian stage of the fifth century was confined 
almost exclusively to original works. When a play had once 
been performed, it was never seen again, as far as Athens was 
concerned, unless it happened to be of extraordinary merit. It 
is stated on the authority of Dicaearchus that the Frogs of 
Aristophanes ‘was so much admired on account of its para- 
basis that it was actually repeated’. The language here used 
implies that such a repetition was a very unusual circumstance. 
It is true that when the Capture of Miletus, the historical play 
of Phrynichus, caused so much commotion in the theatre the 
Athenians are said to have passed a law that ‘for the future 
no one should exhibit this drama’.* But the law must have 
referred to its reproduction at the Rural Dionysia. 

At Athens then during the fifth century even successful plays 
were only exhibited once. But if a play was unsuccessful, the 
poet was allowed to revise and rewrite it, and to compete with 
it again in its improved shape.* The revision of unsuccessful 
plays seems to have been a common practice with the Athenian 
dramatic writers. It is mentioned as rather a peculiarity in the 
comic poet Anaxandrides, that when one of his comedies was 
unsuccessful, he used to destroy it at once, without taking the 
trouble to emend it and try his fortunes with it a second time.* 
Many plays were revised and re-exhibited in this marmmer, and 


1 Arg. Aristoph. Ran. orm 5é éfav- 2 IN revised edition of a play was 
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in consequence many plays existed in ancient times in a double 
form. Such was the case with the Lemnian Women of Sophocles, 
and the Autolycus and Phrixus of Furipides.' The Hippolytus 
of Euripides which we at present possess is a revised edition 
pruned of its original defects.2 The Clouds of Aristophanes 
on its first appearance was very unsuccessful, and was altered 
in many important particulars before it reached the form in 
which it has come down to us. Among the other plays of 
Aristophanes, the Peace, the Plutus, and the Thesmophoria- 
zusae were brought out a second time in a corrected form.‘ 
Instances of the revision of plays are not uncommon among 
the writers of the Middle and New Comedy. Sometimes the 
original title was retained in the revised version, as for instance 
in the Heiress of Menander. Sometimes a new title was 
adopted. Thus the Braggart Captain of Diphilus appeared 
subsequently as the Eunuch. 

One remarkable exception to the general practice demands 
notice. In the Life of Aeschylus it is said that the Athenians 
felt such an admiration for him, that they passed a decree after 
his death that any one who offered to exhibit his plays should 
receive a chorus from the archon. This does not mean that his 
plays were to be performed as a mere isolated exhibition, apart 
from the regular contests, but that any person might be allowed 
to compete at the ordinary tragic contests with plays of Aeschylus 
instead of new plays of his own. If any one offered to do so, 
the archon was bound to give him a chorus. He would then 
take his place as one of the three competing poets; but while 
his rivals exhibited new and original tragedies, he would confine 
himself to reproducing tragedies of Aeschylus. Probably the 
men who undertook these revivals were in most cases celebrated 
actors. In this way the plays of Aeschylus were often brought 
into competition with the plays of later writers, and appear 
to have been generally successful. Philostratus refers to the 
custom.’ He says that the Athenians invited Aeschylus after 


* Nauck, Frag. Trag. Graec. pp. found in the Autolycus of Eupolis, the 
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his death to the festivals of Dionysus, and that his plays were 
acted over again, and were victorious a second time. This 
passage makes it quite clear that the tragedies of Aeschylus 
were exhibited in the ordinary contests, and not as a separate 
performance by themselves. There is a reference in the begin- 
ning of the Acharnians to a competition of this kind. Dicaeo- 
polis had come to the theatre to see the tragic contests.' He 
was expecting that the performance would commence with plays 
of Aeschylus; but to his disgust the frigid Theognis was the 
first to be called upon.? Here then is a picture of a contest 
in which the tragic poet Theognis was opposed by a competitor 
who exhibited, not plays of his own, but plays of Aeschylus. 
It is to the practice of reproducing his plays after his death that 
Aeschylus alludes in the Frogs, when he remarks that his 
poetry has not died with him, like that of Euripides.’ Quintilian 
refers to the same custom, though his language is not quite 
accurate. He says that the tragedies of Aeschylus were sublime, 
but rough and unfinished; and therefore the Athenians per- 
mitted subsequent poets to polish and revise them, and exhibit 
them at the competitions in their amended form; and in this 
way many of them won the prize.* This story, however, of the 
revision of the plays of Aeschylus by subsequent poets (as 
distinct from their corruption by actors) is not otherwise 
supported.’ 

From this reproduction of old plays of Aeschylus must be 
carefully distinguished those instances where plays, which 
Aeschylus had left unpublished at his death, were produced 
for the first time by his son Euphorion. It is said that 
Euphorion won four victories with his father’s unpublished 
tragedies. In a similar manner the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced for the first time by his grandson 
four years after the poet’s death. And after the death of 
Euripides, his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alemaeon, and Bacchae were 
brought out by his son at the City Dionysia.° On such occa- 
sions as these, although no doubt the real authorship of the 
plays was perfectly well known at the time, the relative appeared 


1 (Or more probably to the Odeum 5 (See, however, note on p, 16, on 
to see the Proagon; see p. 69, n. 3.] the Septem of Aeschylus. } 
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as the nominal author. He asked for a chorus from the archon 
in his own name. The plays he produced were new ones. 
There is therefore no similarity between instances of this kind 
and those occasions when a man asked for a chorus, not in his 
own name, but in order to produce old plays of Aeschylus. 

It was not till the fourth century that the reproduction of 
old plays developed into a regular custom. The practice 
was at first confined to tragedy. This branch of the drama 
had passed beyond the period of healthy growth, and already 
showed symptoms of decay. The three great tragic poets of 
the fifth century had in their several lines exhausted the 
capabilities of Attic tragedy. ‘Their successors were mostly 
feeble imitators of Euripides. Under such circumstances 
the tendency to fall back upon the early drama naturally 
became more prevalent. In the records of the City Dionysia 
during the latter half of the fourth century it is found that 
the series of new tragedies was invariably preceded by the 
performance of an old-one.! The same practice was also 
no doubt adopted at the Lenaea. The actors who had the 
privilege of conducting these revivals would be selected by 
the archon, probably after a small preliminary competition 
of the kind described in the previous chapter.? It appears 
that these actors, in preparing the old plays for reproduction, 
were sometimes inclined to tamper with the text, and to intro- 
duce what they considered improvements, just as the plays 
of Shakespeare were adapted for the stage by Garrick in the 
last century. A law was passed by the orator Lycurgus to put a 
stop to this practice. It was enacted that a public copy should 
be made of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
and deposited in the state archives; and that the actors, in 
their performances, should not be allowed to deviate from the 
text of the copy.’ It is very probable that this authorized 
version eventually found its way to Alexandria. Ptolemy the 
Third was a great collector of manuscripts. He borrowed from 


' See above, pp. 18 and 26, yeyvwaone rois droxpwopévors’ odie eLec- 
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the Athenians an old copy of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, promising to return it after he had made a 
transcript, and depositing fifteen talents as security. The 
transcript was made in the best possible style. Ptolemy then 
proceeded to keep the original manuscript for himself, and sent 
back merely the transcript to Athens. The Athenians had to 
console themselves with the fifteen talents which were forfeited. 
This old copy of the tragic writers was most probably that made 
in accordance with the law of Lycurgus.1 

Athenian comedy, as was previously pointed out, continued 
to grow and develop long after tragedy had been reduced to 
a state of stagnation. The need for the reproduction of old 
comedies was therefore not felt until a much later epoch. The 
first recorded instances of revivals of this kind belong to the 
second century B.c. The system which was then introduced 
appears to have been identical with that adopted in the case 
of tragedy. A single old comedy was exhibited at each festival 
as a prelude to the new ones. As far as our information goes 
the specimen selected was taken in every case from the works 
of Menander and his contemporaries.” 

To turn once more to tragedy. The fourth century was an 
age of great actors, just as the fifth century had been an age 
of great poets. The principal actors of the fourth century filled 
a more important place in the history of tragedy than the 
dramatic poets themselves. Their fame was chiefly derived 
from their impersonations of characters out of the great 
tragedies of the past. A novel interpretation of a celebrated 
role, such as that of Antigone or Medea, was a much greater 
event in dramatic circles, and excited far more discussion, than 
the production of a new play. In exactly the same way the 
great English actors of the last hundred years or so are 
remembered, not so much for the new dramas which they 
brought out, as for their impersonation of parts like Hamlet 
and Othello. From the numerous references to Athenian actors 
of the fourth century, and to the old tragedies which they 
exhibited, it is possible to glean some interesting facts in 
regard to these revivals. We are able to trace the course of 
the popular taste, and to discover who were the favourite poets, 


1 Galen Comm. ii. on Hippocrat. Epidem. iii. (p. 607 Kiihn). 
2 See above, pp. 22 and 27. 
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and which were the plays in most demand. The three great 
masters of tragedy, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
occupied a position by themselves in popular estimation, and 
quite overshadowed all other poets. This is proved by the law 
of Lycurgus. But though the existence of the law shows that 
the tragedies of Aeschylus were occasionally reproduced, and 
were therefore liable to corruption, it does not appear that in 
this later age Aeschylus was very popular upon the stage. The 
only allusion to a particular revival of his plays is that which 
occurs in one of the letters of Alciphron, where the tragic actor 
Licymnius is said to have been victorious in the Propompi of 
Aeschylus.'| On the other hand, the reproductions of plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides are very frequently referred to. And 
it is a significant fact that when the actor Satyrus was consoling 
Demosthenes for the ill-success of his first speech before the 
assembly, and wished to point out to him the defectiveness 
of his elocution, he asked him to repeat ‘a speech out of 
Sophocles or Euripides’, implying that these were the two 
poets whom every one knew.? In the Poetics of Aristotle 
the laws of the drama are based upon the plays of Sophocles 
and [-uripides, while Aeschylus is comparatively disregarded. 
The simplicity of his plots and the elevation and occasional 
obscurity of his language were distasteful to an age which 
looked for ingenuity in the management of the incidents, and 
rhetorical facility in the style. These qualities were found to 
perfection in Euripides, and there can be no doubt that he 
was the favourite poet of the fourth century. The records of 
the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for the years 
341-339 B.c. show that in each of these years the old tragedy 
selected for exhibition was one by Euripides. In 341 it was 
the Iphigeneia, in 340 it was the Orestes. The title of the play 
produced in 339 is lost, but the author was Euripides. Other 
plays of his which were favourites at this time were the Cres- 
phontes, the Oenomaus, and the Hecuba, in all of which 
Aeschines is said to have played the part of tritagonist. The 
Oenomaus and the Hecuba are also mentioned as plays in 
which the great actor Theodorus was especially effective. In 
the dream of Thrasyllus before the battle of Arginusae the plays 


* Alciphron. Epist. iii. 48. * Plut. Demosth. p. 849 A. 
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which were being acted were the Phoenissae and the Supplices 
of Euripides.' Though the story of the dream is apocryphal, 
these two tragedies were doubtless popular ones during the 
fourth century. As to the plays of Sophocles, it is said that 
Polus, the contemporary of Demosthenes, and the greatest 
actor of his time, was celebrated for his performance of the 
leading parts in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus Coloneus, 
and the Electra. The Antigone of Sophocles was often acted 
by Theodorus and by Aristodemus. A certain Timotheus used 
to make a great impression in the part of Ajax. Lastly, the 
Epigoni of Sophocles is mentioned in connexion with Androni- 
cus, another contemporary of Demosthenes.’ It is interesting 
to observe that of the plays which the popular taste of the 
fourth century had begun to select for revival by far the greater 
number are among those which are still extant. 


 Demosth. de Cor. §§ 180, 267; 28 (ii. p. 211 Meineke); Demosth. 
Aelian Var. Hist. xiv. 40; Plut. Fort. Fals. Leg. § 246; Schol. Soph. Ajax 
Alexand. 333 F; Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. 865; Athen. p. 584 D. 
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§ 1. Introductory. 


Tue theatre at Athens, whether regarded from the historical 
or the architectural point of view, is one of the most interesting 
buildings in the world! It was apparently the first stone 
theatre erected in Greece, and may therefore be regarded as 
the prototype of all other ancient theatres, both Greek and 
Roman. It cannot indeed claim to have been contemporary 
with the most glorious period of the Attic drama. Recent 
investigations have shown that the greater part of it cannot 
be dated before the middle of the fourth century with any 
certainty. Still, it occupied almost exactly the same site as 
the old wooden theatre in which the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were first exhibited. It no doubt 
reproduced in a more permanent form the main features and 
characteristics of that ancient theatre. It was itself the scene 
of those great revivals of Attic tragedy in the fourth century 
to which we have already alluded. In connexion with a building 
of such importance the smallest details are not without interest. 
The object of the chapter will be, firstly, to give an account 
of the existing remains and present condition of this theatre ; 
secondly, to determine what must have been its original form 
and appearance, before the primitive design had been obscured 
by later alterations ; thirdly, from the evidence thus collected, 
and from other sources, to draw such inferences as seem 
possible concerning the older theatre of the fifth century. It 


? Throughout the present chaptermy minute and admirab 
account of the existing remains of the 
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will be necessary at the same time to make occasional references 
to various other Greek theatres, both for the purpose of illus- 
tration and comparison, and also in order to fill up the gaps 
in our information caused by the ruinous condition of the 
Athenian theatre. Many of these other theatres have lately 
been excavated in a thorough and systematic manner, at 
Epidaurus, Megalopolis, Delos, Eretria, and elsewhere. The 
discoveries made in the course of the excavations have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the Greek stage. 

The construction and general arrangement of a Greek theatre 
differed widely from any form of theatre to be found at the 
present day. The Greek theatre was exposed to the open air, 
and had no roof or covering of any kind. It was generally 
built upon the slope of a hill in or near the city. It was of 
enormous magnitude, compared with a modern theatre, being 
intended to contain at one and the same time the whole theatre- 
going population of the city. The largest part of it consisted 
of the auditorium, or tiers of seats for the spectators. These 
seats rose one above the other like a flight of steps, and 
were arranged in the form of a semicircle with the two ends 
prolonged. The flat space at the bottom of the auditorium, 
corresponding to the stalls and pit in a modern theatre, was 
called the orchestra or ‘dancing-place’, and was used by the 


chorus only, the spectators being entirely excluded from it. 


At the further end of the orchestra, facing the tiers of seats, 
rose the stage and the stage-buildings. The stage was a long 
platform, much narrower than a modern stage, and was reserved 
for the actors, as opposed to the chorus. The open-air building, 
the performance in broad daylight, the vast crowds of spectators, 
the chorus grouped together in the centre, the actors standing 
on the narrow stage behind them—all these characteristics of 
a Greek theatrical exhibition must have combined to produce 
a scene to which there is no exact parallel at the present day. 
This fact should be kept clearly in view, in discussing all 
questions connected with the Greek stage. Many errors have 
been caused, and many unnecessary difficulties have been 
raised, owing to the failure to realize the essential difference 
between the external features of the ancient and the modern 


drama. 
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§ 2. The old Wooden Theatres at Athens. 


The type of theatre described above was of course only 
developed very gradually by the Athenians. It came into 
existence side by side with the growth of their drama. At 
first there was no permanent theatre. Attic tragedy grew 
out of the dithyrambs performed by choruses in honour of 
Dionysus. For such exhibitions all that was required was an 
orchestra, or circular dancing-place. The chorus performed 
in the middle, the spectators ranged themselves all round the 
ring. The first innovation was the introduction of a dialogue 
between the coryphaeus and the choreutae in the intervals 
of the choral odes. For the purpose of carrying on this’ 
dialogue the coryphaeus used to mount upon the sacrificial 
table which stood beside the altar in the centre of the orchestra. 
Such sacrificial tables are often found in ancient vase paintings 
by the side of the regular altars, and were used for cutting up 
the victims, or for receiving various bloodless offerings such 
as cakes and vegetables.2 Both the table and the altar were 
called by the same name, Thymele.* This table, on which 
the coryphaeus took his stand, surrounded by the choristers, 
was the prototype of the stage in the later Greek theatre. 
The next step in the development of the drama and of 
the theatre was the introduction of a single actor by Thespis. 
This actor took the part in the dialogue previously played 
by the coryphaeus. But the part was now much expanded 
and developed. The actor, instead of remaining in the centre 
of the orchestra throughout the performance, used to come and 
go, and appear in many réles in succession, using a different 
costume on each occasion. A booth was erected just outside 
the orchestra, for him to change his dress and mask in. The 


' Pollux iv, 123 €Aeds 8 Fv TpaneCa 
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Tpaywoias. Dérpfeld (Griechische 
Theater, pp, 34, 278) thinks the ér¢éds 
was the altar step, which in some cases 
was of great size. Cp. the specimen 
he gives on p. 34. He quotes Pollux 
IV. 123 Oupedn, cite BRud rT ovca, €ire 
Bopds. But this Passage does not 


mean that Pollux thought the thymele 
was partly an altar and partly a plat- 
form. It means that he was uncertain 
which of the two it was. Probably he 
was thinking of the later sense of 
Oupérn = ‘the stage’, 
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platform on which he stood during the delivery of the dialogue 
was removed from the centre of the orchestra, and placed 
immediately in front of the booth, to facilitate his exits and 
entrances. This change led inevitably to others. The chorus, 
which had previously stood in a circle round the coryphaeus, 
now drew themselves up in lines facing the actor’s platform, so 
as to converse with him in a natural manner. The spectators, 
instead of being ranged all round the orchestra, were confined 
to two-thirds of it. The remaining portion was taken up by 
the stage. 

Such then was the arrangement of the theatre in the latter 
part of the sixth century. There was a booth with a small 


platform for the actor. In front of it lay the orchestra, occupied 

y the chorus. The audience sat in rows round the orchestra, 
facing the platform. At this early period the seats provided 
for the audience were only temporary erections. They were 
called ‘ikria’, and consisted of wooden benches rising in tiers 
one above the other, and resting on wooden supports. The 
booth and platform were also mere temporary constructions 
of wood. But in these rude erections, hastily put up each 
year for the annual performances, were already to be found 
all the essential parts of the later Greek theatres. Nothing 
more was required than to change the material from wood to 
stone, and to introduce greater elaboration into the design. 
In course of time the old wooden benches developed into the 
magnificent amphitheatres of which the remains still survive. 
The booth and platform were converted into imposing stage- 
buildings. The recollection of their origin was preserved in 
their name. Even in the latest times, when the stage-buildings 
of a Greek theatre had come to be elaborate structures of stone, 
they were still called by the name ‘skene’, which means 
properly a booth or tent. 

In this sketch of the early history of the Greek theatre one 
point deserves especial notice. The most important part of 
the whole building, and that which formed the starting-point 
in the process of development, was the orchestra, or place for 
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the chorus. The auditorium and the stage#buildings were 
only later additions. In all theatres of purely Greek origin 
the orchestra continued to maintain its prominent position. 
All other parts were subordinated to it. The general con- 
ception of a Greek theatre was that of a building with a circular 
dancing-place in the centre, and with tiers of seats arranged 
round two-thirds of the ring, while the remaining side was 
occupied by the stage. The result was that all the spectators 
had an equally good view of the orchestra, while many of 
them had only a very poor view of the stage. This arrange- 
ment was no doubt quite natural at first, when the chorus 
was still the most conspicuous feature in the drama. But 
it may seem remarkable that it should have been retained 
in later times. We should remember, however, that ancient 
theatres were built, not only for the drama, but also for choral 
and musical competitions of the most various kinds. Among 
the Greeks these latter were held solely in the orchestra, 
and had nothing to do with the stage. As they far exceeded 
the dramatic performances in number, it was essential in 
a Greek theatre that every member of the audience should 
have a clear and direct view of the orchestra; the view on to 
the stage was a matter of secondary importance. In Roman 
theatres the case was different. Here all performances, choral, 
musical, and dramatic, were transferred to the stage; the 
orchestra was given up to the spectators. The arrangements 
were, therefore, considerably modified. The orchestra and 
auditorium were reduced in size to a semicircle? The con- 
Sequence was that the stage became a much more prominent 
object, and that all the spectators had a fairly good view of it. 
To return to the wooden theatres of the sixth century. As 
regards the place in which they were erected, there is some 
difficulty. The remains of an old orchestra belonging to 
the sixth century were discovered not many years ago in 
the enclosure of Dionysus Eleuthereus at the foot of the 
Acropolis. It follows, therefore, as a matter of practical certainty 
that the dramatic performances. at the City Dionysia must have 
been given from the first in this orchestra, within the enclosure 
of the god of the festival. No doubt in the same way the 


‘ All theatres, in which the orchestra either Roman, or built under Roman 
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Lenaeum was “the original site of the performances at the 
Lenaea ;' but the site of the Lenaeum itself is much disputed. 
The most probable view is that it was in or adjoining the 
market-place: but it is not certain where the market-place itself 
lay.* There was an old proverb in use at Athens, by which 
a bad seat at any spectacle was called the ‘ view from the poplar’. 
The grammarians, who apparently follow Eratosthenes, give the 
following explanation. They say that at the old dramatic 
exhibitions the wooden benches for the spectators reached as 
far as a certain poplar; and that the people who could not 
get seats on the benches used to scramble up the poplar.’ It is 
possible that the story is an attempt to account by conjecture 
for a current proverbial expression; but it may represent a 
genuine tradition. 

Till the end of the sixth century the Athenians were — 
contented with the rough temporary erections just described. 
But in 499, the year in which Aeschylus made his first appear- 
ance, there was an accident at one of their dramatic perform- 
ances. The wooden benches on which the spectators were 
sitting collapsed. In consequence of this accident, as Suidas 
tells us, they resolved to build a more permanent theatre.‘ It 
was generally supposed, until quite recent times, that the theatre 
here mentioned was the great stone theatre still in existence. 
But Dérpfeld has made it certain that at least a great part of 
this building is not earlier than the middle of the fourth century ; 
and though Puchstein is possibly right in seeing traces of a stone 
theatre dating from the end of the fifth century, this does not 
take us back to the time of Aeschylus.° What then was the 
building to which Suidas refers? The answer to this question 
has been supplied by a recent discovery of a very interesting 
kind. On digging down into the earth foundations of the 
present auditorium it has been ascertained that these founda- 
tions consist of two layers. The upper one belongs to the 
fourth century, as is shown by the fragments of pottery 


1 The term @éarpoy Anvaixéy men- _ S.Vv. airyeipov Géa, map aiyelpou Oéa, Oca 
tioned by Pollux (iv. 121) may refer map’ aiyeipy. Eustath. Od, p. 1472. | 
to the old wooden theatre in the * Suidas s.v. Ipativas .. .avvéBn ra 
Lenaeum. ixpia, ep dy coTHKEGaY oi Beara, mecety, 

See Appendix C for a discussion wal éx TovTov Béatpoy wKodopnOn *AOn- 
of the site of the Lenaeum. vaious. 

3 Suidas s.v.dm aiyeipovdéa, Hesych. 5 See below, p. 130. 
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embedded in it; the lower one is proved by similar evidence 
to be not later than the fifth.‘ It follows, therefore, that the 
Athenians must have built earth embankments for the support 
of the auditorium as early as the fifth century, and it is doubtless 
to this work that Suidas alludes. The innovation adopted in 
499, in consequence of the accident, was not the erection of 
a stone theatre, but the substitution of solid earth foundations 
for the ‘ikria’ or wooden supports on which the seats had 
previously rested. The new theatre still resembled the old one, 
in that the benches and the stage-buildings were made of wood ; 
but greater security and permanence were afforded by the 
erection of the embankments. The site chosen for this new 
theatre was the enclosure of Eleuthereus, where the City 
Dionysia, the most important of the dramatic festivals, was 
held. From this time forward all theatrical performances were 
transferred to the same enclosure. The Lenaeum was abandoned 
as a place of dramatic entertainment. The contrary opinion, 
that the old wooden theatre at the Lenaeum continued to be 
used for the Lenaean festival until the erection of the stone 
theatre in the fourth century,? is most improbable. The need 
for a secure auditorium in place of the previous ‘ikria’ would 
be felt just as much at the Lenaea as at the City Dionysia. But 
there is no trace or record of a permanent theatre at the 
Lenaeum. The recurrence of the expression ‘contests at the 
Lenaeum’ down to the latter part of the fourth century proves 
nothing.” The phrase might easily have been retained, after its 
local significance was gone, by a kind of survival common in all 
languages. In just the same way the performances at the City 
Dionysia were still distinguished from all others as perform- 
ances ‘in the city’, when the reason for the distinction had long 
since disappeared. ; 

A few faint traces of this theatre of the fifth century are 
still to be discerned amid the remains of the later building, 
and will be found indicated in the plan (Fig. 3). The orchestra 
was the same as that which had already existed in the sixth 
century. Its position is determined by two fragments of 
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the border, marked g and 7, and by some excavations in the 
rock at z It lay a few yards to the south-east of the later 
orchestra. One peculiarity of this orchestra of the sixth and 
fifth centuries is that, when it was originally constructed, its 
southern portion stood about six feet above the level of the 
adjacent ground, It was, therefore, supported and enclosed on 
this side by a wall of the same height, to which the fragments 
q and y belong. Later on the inequality of level was _ re- 
moved by piling up earth along the border-wall. Probably 
this alteration was made towards the end of the sixth century, 
when_stage-buildings began to be erected; though it is 
possible that at first the gap between the or Jolegns and the 
stage-buildings was merely covered over with a wooden floor- 
ing. A similar instance of an orchestra built on a slope, and 
ending on one side in a raised terrace, has been found at 
Thoricus.’ But in this case, as there were no stage-buildings, 
the inequality was allowed to remain. Very likely the theatre 
was not used for dramatic purposes. As regards the auditorium 
of the fifth century, the earth embankments for the reception 
of the seats have already been described. Three pieces of 
ancient masonry, marked &, /, and m in the plan, may perhaps 
be regarded as parts of the supporting walls which terminated 
these embankments on each wing. The stage-buildings, being 
made of wood, have left no trace behind them of any kind. 
Their probable character will be discussed later on. 

It is evident, from the above description, that the theatre 
of the fifth century was a far less imposing structure than 
was once supposed. The result of recent excavations has 
been to modify largely all our previous notions as to the 
great period of the Athenian drama. In place of the majestic 
stone theatre, in which it was once thought that the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides were produced, we have now to 
picture to ourselves a simple wooden building, resting on 
earth foundations, and devoid of all architectural ornament. 
The difference is no doubt a great one. Still, it is not perhaps 
so great as might appear at first sight. The impressiveness 
of the old Greek drama, regarded as a spectacle, depended 
on other considerations than the magnificence of the building 
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in which it was exhibited. When the vast roofless amphi- 
theatre was filled from end to end with the concourse of 
citizens and strangers, it would make little difference in the 
significance of the scene whether the benches were of wood 
or stone. The orchestra of a Greek theatre was always much 
the same in character, in the grandest as well as in the simplest 
theatres; and the graceful evolutions of the chorus under the 
open sky would be equally effective in both. The long scenic 
background, with its painted decorations, cannot have varied 
much in appearance, whether it rested on a wall of stone or 
on a wall of timber. Although, therefore, the theatre of the 
great Athenian dramatists was an unpretentious structure, as 
compared with those which were erected in after times, it 
is unnecessary to suppose that there was any corresponding 
inferiority in the outward splendour of the performances. 


§ 3. The Stone Theatre. 


The stone theatre, which we have now to describe, is ascribed 
by Dérpfeld to about the middle of the fourth century. His 
reasons for assigning this date to it are as follows. In all the 
older portions of the building, which belong to the original 
plan, there is a certain similarity in the style of the workman- 
ship, and in the nature of the materials employed, which points 
to the fourth century as the date of erection. We have seen, 
too, that the upper foundations of the auditorium are proved 
to be not earlier than the fourth century by the fragments of 
pottery which they contain. Further than this, various minute 
pieces of evidence, leading to the same conclusion, have been 
discovered in different parts of the building. One of the stones 
used in the western wing of the auditorium bears, as a mason’s 
mark, the Ionic letter Omega—a letter which was not introduced 
into Athens before the year 403 B.c. (It must, however, be 
admitted that the argument drawn from this stone is not quite 
conclusive, as it is probable that the Ionic alphabet was in 
private use before the archonship of Euclides in 403.°), Another 
stone in the same wing contains an inscription, and has been 

' Griech, Theater, pp. 36 ff. Pp. 415. Roberts and Gardner, Greek 
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built into the wall with the inscription inverted.’ As the 
inscription itself is not earlier than the middle or end of the 
fifth century, the wall for which the stone was employed must 
obviously belong to a later period. Again, part of the basis of 
a statue has been found in the theatre, inscribed with the first 
half of the name ‘Astydamas’. The basis is shown by its shape 
to have fitted on to the inside corner of the west wing of the 
auditorium. As it is known that a statue of Astydamas was 
erected in the theatre about the year 340, it follows that this 
portion of the auditorium must have been finished at that 
date.? These archaeological indications are supported by 
literary evidence. A decree of the people has been preserved, 
belonging to the year 330 B.c., in which a vote of thanks is 
passed to a certain Eudemus of Plataea for lending a thousand 
yoke of oxen for ‘the construction of the Panathenaic race- 
course and the theatre’. There is also the series of decrees 
and notices, referring to the finance administration of the 
orator Lycurgus, and ascribing to him, among other things, the 
‘completion of the theatre’. Lycurgus was finance minister 
between 338 and 326, and died about 325. The evidence shows 
beyond doubt that Lycurgus did important work in connexion 
with the theatre, and that the theatre was considerably changed, 
in the third quarter of the fourth century B.c.° But it has been 
recently argued by Puchstein that there are traces of a stone 
theatre of earlier date, which he assigns to the last years of the 
fifth century. He would throw back to this date a great part of 
the work generally termed Lycurgean, and would ascribe to 
Lycurgus the construction of the stage-buildings generally 
termed Hellenistic and assigned to the first or second century 
p.c. The evidence for this must be considered later. The 
theory is not improbable, and would solve some difficulties ; 
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but at the same time it is not so certain as to justify the definite 
rejection of the older view, and it will be more convenient to 
discuss it separately.' 

In the so-called Hellenistic reconstruction of the stage-build- 
ings which has been referred to, the essential feature was the 
building of a stone-columned proscenium or stage front, and it is 
this which Puchstein now refers to Lycurgus. In the first 
century A.D. the stage-buildings were again reconstructed. 
Part of the frieze still remains, with an inscription dedicating 
the work to the Emperor Nero.2 About two centuries later 
a certain Phaedrus erected a new stage, and commemorated 
the fact by some verses on one of the steps.® At this point all 
traces of the history of the theatre are lost. During the Middle 
Ages it disappeared so completely from view that its very site 
was forgotten. Fora long time modern travellers knew nothing 
upon the subject. The true site was first pointed out by 
Chandler in 1765. In 1862 excavations were commenced by 
the German architect Strack, and continued for three years. 
The theatre was again exposed to view, and large portions of it 
were found to have been preserved. Some further discoveries 
were made in 1877. Lastly, in 1886, 1889, and 1895 new 
excavations have been carried on under the direction of 
Dérpfeld, acting for the German Archaeological Institute. 
The result of these latest investigations has been to clear up 
many doubtful points in the history of the building, and the 
arrangement of its various parts. 

The new theatre, like the old one, was erected in the 
enclosure of Dionysus Eleuthereus. This enclosure lay at the 
foot of the Acropolis, by which it was bounded on the northern 
side. Its southern boundary may possibly be identical with 
certain fragments of an old wall, marked x in the plan. 
Within the enclosure were two temples of Dionysus, of which 
the foundations have recently been discovered. The oldest, 
marked ¢, was the nearest to the Acropolis, and is assigned by 
Dérpfeld to the sixth century. It contained the ancient image 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus which was carried in the annual 
procession at the City Dionysia. The more recent temple (7) 
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lay a few yards to the south of the old one. In it stood a gold 
and ivory statue of Dionysus made by Aleamenes towards the 
end of the fifth century. The temple itself was probably of 
the same date.!. Near this temple are the remains of a Square 
foundation (w), also of the fifth century, which possibly served 
as the basis for an altar.2. The site chosen for the new theatre 
was almost identical with that of the old one, but lay a few 
yards further to the north-west. The reasons for this change 
were apparently twofold. By bringing the auditorium closer 
to the Acropolis, it was possible to make a more extensive use 
of the slope of the hill as a support for the tiers of seats. At 
the same time a larger space was left between the orchestra 
and the old temple of Dionysus, and so afforded more room for 
the stage-buildings. In one respect the position of the theatre 
differed from that usually adopted in later times. The audi- 
torium faced almost directly towards the south. This arrange- 
ment was generally avoided by the Greeks, and Vitruvius 
expressly warns architects against the danger of adopting it, 
because of the terrible heat caused by the midday sun glaring 
into the concavity of the theatre? But at Athens there were 
special reasons on the other side. If the theatre was to be 
built in the enclosure of Eleuthereus, the only natural position 
was along the slopes of the Acropolis, and facing towards the 
south. The rising ground supplied an excellent foundation 
for the central portion of the auditorium. The choice of any 
other situation would have involved the erection of costly and 
elaborate substructures. The Athenians, therefore, from motives 
of economy, preferred the southern aspect, in spite of its obvious 
disadvantages. The same course was also adopted in the 
theatres of Eretria and Syracuse. 

In proceeding to describe in detail the form and construction 
of the theatre it will be convenient to take the different portions 
in succession. A Greek theatre is naturally divided into three 
parts, the auditorium, the orchestra, and the stage-buildings. 
In the following description the auditorium will be considered 
first, the orchestra next. The stage-buildings, as forming the 
most difficult part of the whole subject, will be reserved for 
the last. 


1 See E. A. Gardner, Ancient ? Paus. i. 20 3; Griech, Theater, 
Athens, p. 435. pp. ,10 ff. S Vitruve V3: 2: 
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§ 4. The Auditorium. 


The auditorium, or the portion of the theatre containing the 
seats for the spectators, was called the ‘cavea’ in Latin; but 
there was no technical name for it in Greek. In almost all 
Greek theatres it was built upon the side of a hill, so that the 
natural slope of the ground might serve as a foundation for the 
tiers of seats. At Athens, as we have seen, the rising ground 
at the foot of the Acropolis was utilized for this purpose, and 
supported the central part of the building. It was only at the 
two wings, on the east and west, that artificial substructures 
were necessary, in order to bring the back seats up to the 
proper height. The walls by which the auditorium was bounded 
on the outside have been preserved to a certain extent, and 
suffice to mark clearly the original shape of the building. On 
the western side of the theatre, from a to d in the plan (Fig. 3)', 
where a strong support was required for the embankment, 
a device was adopted which is still commonly employed at 
the present day. If a single wall had been erected, it must 
have been of enormous width. As a substitute two narrow 
walls were built in parallel lines, with cross-walls at intervals, 
and the intervening space was filled up with earth. Thus the 
same result was obtained at a less expense. Along the north- 
western curve of the theatre, between 6 and c, a single wall 
proved sufficient, owing to the diminishing size of the embank- 
ment. At the point c the rock of the Acropolis abutted upon 
the theatre, and was hollowed out into a regular curve. This 
is without doubt the portion of the theatre referred to by the 
ancients as Katatome, or ‘the Cutting’? In the rock at this 
place is a natural grotto enlarged by artificial means, and 34 ft. 
long by 20 ft. broad. Here Thrasyllus erected an elaborate 
monument to commemorate his victory with a chorus of men 
in 319 B.c. In front of the grotto stood three columns 
Supporting an entablature, and surmounted by a statue of 
Dionysus. On the architrave was an inscription recording the 
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victory of Thrasyllus. Inside the grotto were statues of Apollo 
and Artemis destroying the children of Niobe. In modern 
times the grotto has been converted into a chapel of Our Lady. 
The columns and entablature were in excellent preservation 
When Stuart visited Athens, but they were shattered by a mine 
during the Greek revolution. Above the grotto are two columns, 
which were erected to commemorate victories with dithyrambic 
choruses. On the capitals can still be seen the holes made 
to receive the legs of the tripods.! After the Katatome the 
eastern boundary wall, from / to g, is very peculiar in shape. 
But the reason of the irregularity has not yet been explained, 
owing to the scantiness of the remains in this part of the theatre. 
The two wings of the auditorium are terminated on the south 
by the walls marked a-a and &-g. These walls are of unequal 
length, the eastern wall being about 111 ft., the western only 
88 ft. They are not in the same straight line, but if continued 
inwards would meet in an obtuse angle in the orchestra. This 
arrangement was the one generally adopted by the Greeks. 

The above description, together with the plan, will give a fair 
idea of the general outline of the auditorium. If we compare it 
with the theatre of Epidaurus (Fig. 6), which was built at the 
end of the fourth century, and designed on one harmonious plan, 
we shall perceive at once the great inferiority of the Athenian 
theatre in point of grace and symmetry of outline. In most 
Greek theatres the auditorium was of the same width from one 
end to the other, and was shaped in a symmetrical curve, 
In the theatre at Athens the two wings of the auditorium are 
narrowed so considerably towards the south as to be less than 
half the depth of the central part. The outside boundary does 
not run in a regular curve, but is very much flattened where 
it encounters the rock of the Acropolis, and terminates in a 
straight line at each of the southern corners. But the strangest 
point of all is that the eastern wing, at its termination, is several 
yards wider than the western wing—an arrangement utterly 
destructive of Symmetry of design. The theatre at Athens was 
built for use rather than for show. Its shape was determined 
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by the conformation of the ground and by the situation of the 
adjoining rocks. Although, therefore, it is the most interesting 
of Greek theatres on account of its historical associations, in 
point of mere beauty it cannot take the highest rank. 

We now come to the interior of the auditorium. The boundary 
between the auditorium and the orchestra is denoted by the 
dark line in the plan. It will be observed that in the theatre 
of Dionysus the inside boundary of the auditorium consists of a 
semicircle with the two ends prolonged in parallel straight lines. 
This was not the plan usually followed in Greek theatres. In most 
of the later theatres the two ends of the semicircle were prolonged 
in the same curve as before, so that the inside boundary of the 
auditorium formed about two-thirds of a regular circle. The 
effect of this arrangement was that the spectators sitting at the 
extremities of the two wings faced towards the centre of the 
orchestra, and away from the stage. Nor is this surprising. It 
was previously pointed out that in Greek theatres, where the 
choral and musical contests greatly outnumbered the dramatic, 
the orchestra was always the most important part of the whole 
building. But the arrangement adopted at Athens, of prolonging 
the two ends of the semicircle in a straight line, had the advantage 
of giving the spectators in the wings a much better view of the 
stage. The same plan was also adopted in the theatre of the 
Peiraeeus, and in the theatres of Assos, Acrae, and Termessos. 
At Epidaurus and Magnesia a third plan was pursued, differing 
from both the above. The two ends of the semicircle were 
prolonged, not in a straight line, nor yet in the same curve 
as before, but from a new centre, and with a longer radius, so 
that while they converged to a certain extent, they did not 
converge so much as in the ordinary Greek theatres. This 
arrangement, which may be regarded as a compromise between 
the other two, is perhaps the most beautiful of them all. It is 
apparently recommended by Vitruvius, though the passage in 
which he refers to it is extremely ambiguous and has been 
interpreted in various other ways.’ 

The interior of the auditorium consisted of a series of stone 
seats rising tier above tier in a gentle slope from the boundary 
of the orchestra to the outside extremities of the building. 


1 See Griech. Theater, pp. 169 ff.; Capps, Vitruvius and the Greek Stage, 
pp. 18 ff. 
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Immediately under the cliff of the Acropolis the seats were 
carved out of the living rock. With this exception they were 
made of Peiraic limestone. In some of the upper. portions of 
the theatre they were fixed upon conglomerate foundations. 
But in most parts they were placed directly upon the bare 
earth, and were therefore easily capable of being removed. 
For this reason the greater number of them have disappeared, 
having been taken away during the Middle Ages for building 
purposes, All that remain are from twenty to thirty rows in 
the bottom of the theatre, and portions of a few rows at the 
top. From these, however, it is possible to obtain a clear 
conception of the style and arrangement of the auditorium. 
In order to make the following description more intelligible, an 
illustration is here inserted, consisting of a restoration of the 
extremity of the eastern wing (Fig. 4). In this illustration @ is 
the orchestra, 6 the eastern entrance into the orchestra, c the 
southern boundary wall of the east wing of the auditorium.’ 

To proceed with the description of the seats. The lowest 
step of the auditorium rose about ten inches above the level of 
the orchestra, and then sloped gently upward towards the front 
row of seats, where it reached a height of fourteen inches. It 
was built of large slabs of stone, and formed a sort of passage 
between the orchestra and the seats. The curve of the seats 
did not coincide exactly with the curve of the orchestra, but 
was drawn from a centre rather more to the south, and receded 
slightly on the two wings. As a consequence the passage was 
wider at the sides than in the centre, the width at the sides 
being about eight feet, the width at the centre only four. The 
same variety of curve is found in the theatre at the Peiraeeus ; 
and Dérpfeld supposes that it was adopted in order to give 
more room at the entrances of the passage, where the press 
of people would be the greatest.? The first row of seats was 
far superior to the others, and consisted of marble thrones 
with backs to them. Each throne was about 25 inches wide 
and 23 inches deep. In the centre was the throne of the priest 
of Dionysus, slightly larger than the others, and elaborately 
and beautifully carved. This throne, unlike the rest, was pro- 


' The illustration is copied, with bildende Kunst, xiii, p. 197. 
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vided with a canopy resting on wooden posts, the holes for 
which are still visible. Many of the thrones, including that 
of the chief priest, had receptacles in front of them in which 
footstools might be placed. The thrones were originally sixty- 
seven in number, but only sixty of them are now preserved. 
Fourteen of these were no longer standing in their proper 
position at the time of the first excavations. Some of them 
had been designedly removed in Roman times, when certain 
alterations were made in the front row; others had been 
accidentally displaced. Most of them have now been restored 
to their original sites. That the thrones were erected at the 
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latest by the time of Lycurgus appears to be proved by the 
excellence of the workmanship. Each of them has an inscrip- 
tion in the front, recording the title of the priest or official for 
whom the seat was reserved. These inscriptions are all of the 
Hellenistic or Roman period ; but behind them are faint traces 
of older inscriptions, which may possibly go back to the fourth 
century. The practice of erecting superior seats in the first 
row for people of distinction was a common one in Greek 
theatres. At Megalopolis, for example, the front bench was 
provided with a back, though it was not divided into separate 
seats, as at Athens. In the theatre of Epidaurus there were 
three rows of superior workmanship, one at the bottom of the 
auditorium and two others half-way up the slope, one on each 
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side of the longitudinal passage. But the most peculiar arrange- 
ment was that adopted at Oropus and Priene. At Oropus five 
magnificent thrones were placed inside the ring of the orchestra 
itself, and well in front of the lowest tier of seats, each throne 
standing a few yards distant from the other. At Priene 
a long stone bench with a.back was erected in the same 
position, and in this bench five thrones were inserted at regular 
intervals.’ 

Immediately behind the line of thrones there was a vacant 
space about 33 inches wide. Then came what appears to be 
a small step. But Dérpfeld has shown that this step is 
merely the back part of an ordinary seat, of which the front 
portion has been removed. In the original theatre there was 
a regular tier of seats following closely on the thrones. But 
in later times the front half of this tier was taken away. 
The object of the change, as Dérpfeld thinks, was to open out 
a wide space for the reception of a row of wooden thrones, 
which might serve as a supplement to the marble ones.’ 
After the step, which we have just described, began the first 
of the ordinary tiers of seats, which were continued in exactly 
the same style from this point up to the top of the building. 
The shape of the seats is very much the same as in other 
Greek theatres. Their dimensions are as follows. Each seat 
was 13 inches high, and was hollowed out slightly in front, 
so that the person sitting on it might have more freedom 
for his legs. The surface of the seat was 33 inches across, 
and was divided into three distinct portions. The first part 
was for sitting upon, and was 13 inches deep. The second 
part was 2 inches lower, and was intended to receive the feet 
of the persons upon the seat above. It was 16 inches across, 
The third part was merely a narrow edge, of the same level 
as the first part, and 4 inches deep. The height of the tiers, 
as we have seen, was 13 inches. If we add to this the 2 inches 
of the depression in front, it raises the height of the actual 
seat to 15 inches. A seat of this kind would be rather low 
for a man of average size. But it was the practice of the 
Greek spectator to provide himself with a cushion, which 


Gardner and Loring, Excavations Wochenschrift, April 16, 1898, p. 508. 
at Megalopolis, p. 74; Griech. Theater, * Griech. Theater, p. 44. 
Pp. 101, 121; Schrader, Berl. Phil. 
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would raise the surface to a more comfortable level. The 
Structure of the tiers in the manner described appears to 
have been due to a desire for economy in the use of space. 
In a Greek theatre, where an immense number of people had 
to be accommodated with seats in tolerable proximity to the 
orchestra and stage, it was necessary to place them as close 
together as possible. If the surface of each tier had been 
perfectly flat from front to back, the distance between the 
successive tiers must have been considerably increased, in 
order to obtain a height of 15 inches. The depression in the 
tiers provided the requisite height, while allowing a much 
smaller interval. Along the front of the rows of seats were 
two sets of vertical lines engraved in the stone. The lines 
in the first set were 13 inches apart; the lines in the second, 
which are rather fainter, were at intervals of 16 inches. 
Probably the second series of lines was intended to mark off 
the separate seats. In the first series the intervals are too 
narrow for this purpose, and can only have served as general 
measures of distance. 

For the purpose of giving access to the different parts of 
the auditorium a series of passages ran in divergent lines, 
like the spokes of a wheel, from the orchestra up to the 
outside boundary. The passages were fourteen in number, 
and the two upon the extreme south at each side adjoined 
immediately upon the boundary walls. In theatres of large 
size, such as those of Epidaurus and Aspendos, it was usual 
to insert extra passages in the upper part of the auditorium. 
The manner in which they were arranged will be seen by 
looking at the plan of the Epidaurus theatre (Fig. 6). At 
Athens the upper portion of the building has so entirely 
disappeared that it is impossible to say whether it ever con- 
tained additional passages of this kind. But the great size 
of the theatre makes it probable that such was the case. 
These vertical passages were always very narrow, in order 
to save room. At Athens they were only about 27 inches in 
width, the result being that not more than one person could 
ascend at a time. The arrangement of the steps along the 
passages in the Athenian theatre was altogether exceptional, 
and is only paralleled at the Peiraeeus. In all other Greek 
theatres each tier of seats had two steps corresponding to it 
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in the vertical passages. But at Athens, and also at the 
Peiraeeus, there was only one step for each tier of seats. 
As the seats were 13 inches high, while the steps were only 83, 
it was necessary to make up the difference by building the 
steps with a sloping surface. The surface was furrowed over, 
to make the ascent more easy. . The fourteen passages divided 
the auditorium into thirteen blocks. Such blocks were called 
‘cunei’ or ‘wedges’ in Latin, because of their shape. In 
Greek they were called ‘kerkides’, from their resemblance to 
the ‘kerkis’, a tapering rod used in weaving.’ The front row 
in each ‘kerkis’ contained five marble thrones, with the 
exception of the two ‘kerkides’ on the extreme south of each 
wing, which contained six thrones each; so that the total 
number of marble thrones was sixty-seven. 

In addition to the vertical passages all Greek theatres of 
any size were also intersected by one or two longitudinal 
passages, called ‘praecinctiones’ in Latin. These passages 
divided the auditorium into sections, called ‘belts’ or ‘girdles’ 
in Greek technical terminology.? A passage of this kind may 
still be traced in the upper part of the theatre of Dionysus. 
Its course is determined by the foundations at d, by certain 
excavations in the rock at e, and by the two entrances at 
band f. The great width of the passage—about 15 feet—is 
explained by the fact that it was also intended to serve as 
a road. From ancient times there had been a road at the 
foot of the Acropolis, running from east to west. Traces of 
this old road have been discovered during the excavations 
of 1889, and lie about 26 feet below the level of the present 
auditorium. When its course was intercepted by the erection 
of the theatre, this passage was constructed on a larger scale 
than usual, to serve as a substitute. On ordinary occasions, 
when the theatre was empty, it would be used as a public 
highway. That it formed a conspicuous object in the midst 
of the auditorium is shown by a coin in the British Museum 
(Fig. 5), which contains on one side a rude representation 


? Pollux iv, 123. belt of seats is called €mO€arpoy in the 


* Siafwpara, C. 1. G, 4283; (ava, inscription for 250B.c. See Bull. Corr, 
Malal. p. 222. The longitudinal pas- Hell., 1894, pp. 162 ff. 
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of the theatre at Athens.’ On this coin, in spite of the rough- 
ness of the design, the passage stands out very prominently. 
Whether there was a second longitudinal passage in the 
Athenian theatre is uncertain. But the space to the north 
of the existing passage is so small when compared with the 
space to the south of it, that it seems reasonable to infer that 
there was another passage lower down, dividing the under part 
of the auditorium into two sections. It was the fashion in 
Roman theatres to erect a portico along the top of the 
auditorium, following the line of the uppermost tier of seats. 
But there are no traces of such a portico in the theatre at 
Athens, or in any other theatre of purely Greek origin. 


The following facts and measurements will give some idea 
of the size and capacity of the Athenian theatre. The distance 
between the inside corners of the auditorium was 72 feet. The 
distance between the outside corners was 288 feet. In the 
centre of the auditorium, from north to south, it is calculated 
that there must have been 78 tiers of seats. Of course on each 
of the two wings the number of tiers would be considerably less 
than half that amount. The arrangements throughout were 
designed with the view of bringing together the largest possible 
number of people within the smallest possible compass. The 
vertical passages were little over 2 feet in width. The seats 
were constructed in such a manner that the spectators could 


1 The copy is taken from Wieseler’s Denkmaler des Biihnenwesens, 1. 1. 
2 Vitruv. v. 6. 4. 
H 2 
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be packed tightly together, without any space being wasted. 
As the theatre was in the open air the close crowding of the 
audience was no doubt much less intolerable than it would have 
been in a covered building. At the same time the situation 
of the spectator cannot have been a very comfortable one. 
He had to remain cramped up in one position, with no back 
to lean against, and with very little opportunity of moving his 
limbs. That the Athenians were willing to put up with such 
inconveniences for several days in succession is a proof of 
their enthusiastic devotion to music and the drama. The total 
number of people who could be accommodated in the theatre 
at Athens is shown by recent calculations to have been about 
17,000. The theatres at Epidaurus and Megalopolis held 
nearly the same number.? Plato, referring to the wooden 
theatre of his own time, speaks of ‘more than thirty thousand 
spectators ’.° But this must have been an exaggeration. The 
old theatre of the fifth century is not likely to have been larger 
and more capacious than the theatre of Lycurgus. 

The auditorium, unlike the rest of the building, was subjected 
to very little alteration in later times. The parts of it which are 
still preserved remain in much the same state as in the age 
of Lycurgus. The various successive changes in the style of 
the dramatic performances, while they led to corresponding 
changes in the orchestra and the stage-buildings, had naturally 
no effect upon the structure of the auditorium. A few innova: 
tions were introduced in the Roman period, mostly for the 
purpose of increasing the comfort of the more distinguished 
spectators. We have seen that in the old theatre the only person 
provided with a canopy was the priest of Dionysus. The same 
luxury was now extended to all the people in the front benches. 
An awning was erected on wooden posts to protect them from 


' Griech, Theater, p. 45. Dérpfeld reduced, as they are based on an 


obtains this result by allowing for 
each person a space of 16 inches— 
the distance between the vertical lines 
already mentioned (p. 97). If 19 
inches is allowed, he calculates that the 
theatre would have held about 14,000 
people. 

* Megalopolis held about 17,000 
(Gardner), or 18,700 (Schultz); Epi- 
daurus about 17,000 (Gardner). These 
calculations, however,should be slightly 
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inches ample. (See Gardner, Ancient 
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Megalopolis, p. 69. 
° Plat. Symp. 175 E. 
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the sun. Three lines of holes for the reception of the posts 
may still be traced in the stone-work, one in front of the 
thrones, one behind, and one in the second row of ordinary 
seats. It seems that about this date there was an increase in 
the number of people for whom seats of honour were required. 
The front row of the ordinary benches was removed, in the 
way already described, to supply the necessary space. Single 
marble thrones were also set up here and there in the rows 
further back. Another change, which involved some disfigure- 
ment of the building, was made about the same time. A large 
stone basis, approached by steps, was erected in front of the 
sixth vertical passage, thus closing the approach to that passage, 
and also necessitating the removal of four of the marble thrones, 
which were placed elsewhere. The basis was probably intended 
as a sort of royal box, and held a special throne reserved for 
people of imperial rank. A similar basis was also erected, 
probably for the same purpose, behind the seat of the priest 
of Dionysus. 


$5. Zhe Orchestra. 


After the auditorium the next great division of the theatre 
is the orchestra. This was the name given to the flat surface 
enclosed between the stage-buildings and the inside boundary 
of the auditorium. It was called the orchestra, or ‘dancing- 
place’, because in Greek theatres it was reserved for the 
performances of the chorus.’ In later times it was also called 
the Sigma, because its shape resembled the semicircular figure 
which was adopted in the fourth century as the symbol of the 
letter sigma.’ In one place the word ‘konistra’ is employed 
to denote the orchestra.’ Konistra means properly the arena 
of a wrestling-school. It would hardly be applicable as a term 
for the early Greek orchestras, which were used for music and 
dancing, but not for gymnastic contests. Probably therefore 
this meaning of the word was of late origin, and first arose 
in the Roman period, when Greek theatres occasionally became 


1 Phot. s.v. dpyqotpa. . . TOU Oedrpov 8 Suidas S.v. oKnvn LOD i KovioTpa, 
7d KaTw HuuKdedov, ob Kai of xopol ybov TovtéacT. TO KaTW ebapos Tov Bearpou. 
Kal w@pXovYTo. The same scholium is repeated in 
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the scene of gladiatorial contests. Among the Romans the 
orchestra was given up to the spectators, and the performances 
of singers and dancers took place upon the stage. Hence the 
later Greek commentators and grammarians often used the word 
‘orchestra’ improperly to denote the stage, which in Roman 
theatres had now become the actual dancing-place. This later 
signification of the term has given rise to much confusion. 
When a Greek scholiast speaks of the orchestra, it is necessary 
to look carefully to the context, to see whether he means the 
stage, or the orchestra in its proper sense.! 

The orchestra in the Athenian theatre is mostly of very late 
date, and contains but few traces of the original structure. 
Our knowledge of the early Greek orchestra has to be derived 
from other sources. Before proceeding to discuss this part of 
the subject, it will be convenient in the first place to give a brief 
description of the existing remains in the theatre at Athens, 
The only portion of the old orchestra of Lycurgus which has 
been preserved is the gutter. This gutter, which was intended 
to drain off the water from the tiers of seats, ran immediately 
inside the border-line of the auditorium. It was made of 
limestone, and was about a yard in width. At the western 
corner it was 31 inches deep, but increased in depth all the 
way round to the eastern corner, where the depth was 43 
inches. Here it made a sudden drop of about a yard, and 
then ran off ina south-easterly direction underneath the stage- 
buildings. It had no covering, except opposite the vertical 
passages, where it was bridged over with slabs of limestone. 
Apart from this gutter the greater part of the present orchestra 
belongs to the time of Nero. At this date considerable changes 
were made. The stage was probably pushed forward as far 
as the two corners of the auditorium. The orchestra, having 
been thus largely reduced in size, Was covered over with the 
marble pavement which ‘still remains. This pavement consists 
for the most part of rectangular slabs, placed in lines parallel 


1 e.g. Schol, Aristoph, Equit. 505 oxnvn; Isidor. Origg. xviii. 44 ‘orche- 
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to the stage. But in the centre there is a large rhombus-shaped 
figure, bordered with two strips, and paved with small slabs 
also of arhombus shape. In the middle of the figure is a block 
containing a small circular depression, which was probably 
intended to receive an altar of Dionysus. At the time when 
the pavement was constructed, the gutter was also covered over 
entirely with slabs of marble, with rosette-shaped openings at 
intervals. Some of these openings have been preserved, and 
are indicated in the plan. At the same time a marble balus- 
trade was erected in front of the first step of the auditorium. 
It is marked by the dark line in the plan. Most of it is still 
standing, and consists of marble slabs bound together by iron 
clamps, and 43 inches high. The purpose of the balustrade 
must have been to serve as a protection to the spectators in 
the front rows, when the orchestra was given up to gladiatorial 
combats or similar exhibitions. After these innovations of the 
Neronian period the orchestra seems to have been untouched 
until about the end of the third century a.p., when Phaedrus 
erected his new stage. It was then made water-tight, for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in it. The gutter was filled 
up, and the rosette-shaped openings closed. Traces of the pipes 
used for letting on and letting off the water for the sea-fight 
have been discovered in various parts of the building. 

In the course of recent excavations underneath the orchestra 
two discoveries have been made. It appears that at some 
unknown period certain tunnels of irregular shape, and too 
small to serve as passages, were bored through the rock, but 
filled up again as soon as made. Also, just in front of the 
Roman stage, the rock was cut away in a straight line, and the 
cutting was continued as far as the stage-buildings, the interval 
being filled up with earth. The purpose of both these works is 
quite uncertain.’ 

It will be seen, from the above description, that the remains of 
the Athenian theatre throw very little light upon the character 
of the ancient orchestra. Fortunately, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, a large number of other theatres have been exca- 
vated, which suffered less from reconstruction, and in which 
the orchestras have been left more or less in their original 
condition. The finest and best preserved of these is the theatre 

1 Griech. Theater, pp. 57; 58. 
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of Epidaurus, which was built at the end of the fourth century.’ 
It is described by Pausanias as the most beautiful theatre in 
the world.’ A plan of the building (Fig. 6) is here inserted, 
together with a view taken from the north-east (Fig. 7). The 
evidence derived from this and other theatres will enable us 
to clear up many questions in connexion with the orchestra, to 
which the Athenian theatre supplies no answer. 


Fic, 6, 


In the early Greek theatres, as already pointed out, the seats 
of the spectators were so arranged that every one had an 
excellent view of the orchestra, while the view of the stage was 
in many cases a very poor one. When the Romans gave up the 
orchestra to the spectators, and transferred all the performances 
to the stage, they made various alterations in the arrangement 
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and proportions of the theatre. They largely diminished the 
size of the orchestra by bringing the stage several yards for- 
ward ; and at the same time they cut off considerable portions 
from the two ends of the auditorium. In this way they were 
enabled to make the stage much deeper, so as to accommodate 
a larger number of performers. By shortening the wings of the 
auditorium they abolished those seats which looked away from 
the stage. Vitruvius gives some interesting directions for deter- 
mining the proper proportions of a Greek and Roman theatre.! 
According to his figures the orchestra in a Roman theatre 
constituted an exact semicircle. The front line of the stage 
coincided precisely with the diameter of the orchestra. In 
a Greek theatre the stage was placed much further back. The 
distance between the central point of the front line of the stage 
and the central point in the opposite circumference of the orchestra 
was six-sevenths of the diameter of the orchestra. In a Greek 
theatre therefore, according to this statement, if the circum- 
ference of the orchestra was prolonged so as to form a complete 
circle, it would be found that the front line of the stage only 
intersected a very small portion of that circle. None of the 
existing theatres coincide exactly with the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius. Sometimes the stage stands further back than he 
directs, as at the Peiraeeus. Sometimes it reaches further 
forward, as at Megalopolis. But in most cases the deviation is 
very slight, and his description, taken as a general statement, 
may be regarded as approximately true. The fact is instructive. 
The largeness of the space allotted to the orchestra by the 
arrangement above described enables us to realize very clearly 
the subordinate position of the stage in Greek theatres. 
Vitruvius in the above account uses the word ‘orchestra’ in 
its ordinary sense, to denote the whole space included within 
the border-line of the auditorium. But we may limit the mean- 
ing of the word, and confine it to the actual dancing-place, 
excluding the gutter which usually ran inside the auditorium. 
If this is done, it will be found that in many Greek theatres 
the circumference of the orchestra, when prolonged, forms 
a complete circle, without touching the stage. The theatre of 
Epidaurus (Fig. 6) offers a good example. The dancing-place 
1 Vitruv. v. 6 and 7. and the plans in Griech, Theater, 
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is here surrounded by a circular kerbstone, fifteen inches 
wide, which only reaches within a yard of the stage-buildings. 
It has been contended that all Greek theatres were constructed 
on this principle; that the stage was pushed back sufficiently 
far to allow the orchestra, in its narrower sense, to form a 
complete circle. The line of the orchestra might be marked 
out in stone, or it might not; but there was always room for 
it. This, however, is an exaggeration. There are many Greek 
theatres, such as those of Delos, Assos, and Sicyon, in which 
the circle of the actual dancing-place could not be completed 
without encroaching upon the stage.? At Megalopolis (Fig. 11), 
if such a circle was completed, about a third of it would be 
intersected. Here the orchestra was unusually large, and the 
stage was therefore brought further forward, in order to be 
within a reasonable distance of the auditorium. These examples 
show that the Greeks had no pedantic feeling on the subject 
of the orchestra circle. No doubt in ancient times, before the 
development of the drama, their orchestras formed complete 
circles ; and possibly they were enclosed all round with a kerb- 
stone. The old orchestra at Athens seems to have been 
so encircled. But when regular theatres with stage-buildings 
began to be erected the architects appear to have discarded 
the stone border, and with it the imaginary circle, and to 
have contented themselves with allowing a sufficient space for 
the chorus, according to the requirements of each particular 
theatre. In many cases, as it happened, they left room enough 
for a full circle. At Epidaurus such a circle was actually 
marked out in stone. But this is the only known example; and 
there are several theatres in which the stage was so placed as 
to make a complete circle impossible. 

At Athens, as we have seen, there was an interval of 
several feet between the front row of benches and the circuit 
of the orchestra. The interval was filled by a broad sloping 
step, which served as a passage to the auditorium. A similar 
passage is found at the Peiraeeus. But in most Greek theatres 
there was no passage of this kind, and the line of seats bordered 
immediately on the orchestra and the gutter by which it was 
encircled. The gutter was a regular feature in Greek orchestras, 


' Griech. Theater, p. 175. 
* See the plans in Griech. Theater, pp. 117, 144, 149. 
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and was constructed in various styles. The Athenian type, 
with its broad and deep channel, and bridges at intervals, 
seems to have been exceptional and antique, and is not found 
elsewhere except at Sicyon and the Peiraeeus. In some places, 
such as Megalopolis, the gutter was much narrower, so as to 
need no bridges. At Epidaurus and Fretria, on the other hand, 
it was very broad and very shallow, and might be used as a pas- 
sage to the auditorium in dry weather. The gutter at Epi- 
daurus is no less than 7 feet across, and only 8 inches deep. 
The surface of the orchestra was in most cases, as at Athens, 
a few inches below the level of the front row of seats. It used 
often to be asserted that the surface was boarded over with 
planks. But this is an error, due to the fact that the Greek 
grammarians often used the word ‘orchestra’ to denote the 
stage." The evidence of the theatres lately excavated shows 
that in almost every case the Greek orchestra consisted simply 
of earth beaten down hard and flat. It is true that the orchestra 
at Eretria was paved with slabs of limestone, and that at Delos, 
which lay on the rock, was covered with a ‘coating’ of some kind 
or another.? But in all other instances, as far as we know, the 
surface was merely of earth. Marble pavements are never found 
in Greek theatres, except when they had been built or recon- 
structed in the Roman fashion. Lines were sometimes marked 
on the floor of the orchestra, to assist the chorus in their 
evolutions.’ Similar lines are used on the modern stage when 
complicated ballets are produced. Aristotle mentions cases of 
orchestras being strewed with chaff, and remarks that when this 
was done the choruses were not heard so well. But it is uncer- 
tain to what theatres or to what occasions he is referring.‘ 

In every Greek orchestra there was an altar of Dionysus. 
The fact is proved by the express testimony of ancient writers, 
and also by the circumstance that the dramatic performances 
were preceded by a sacrifice.’ However, there is only one 
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theatre, that of Priene, in which any remains of an altar have 
been discovered. In this theatre, which was excavated for the 
first time in the year 1897, the altar is still found standing 
in its original position. It is placed just in front of the first 
row of seats, and exactly opposite the centre of the stage.! 
Whether this was the usual position of the altar in a Greek 
theatre seems doubtful. In the earliest period, when the drama 
was still a purely lyrical performance, the altar stood in the 
centre of the orchestra, and the chorus danced round about 
it. The evidence supplied by the remains at Athens and 
Epidaurus rather favours the view that in these theatres it still 
occupied the same position. In the middle of the theatre at 
Epidaurus there is a round stone, 28 inches in diameter, 
let into the ground, so as to be on the same level with the 
surrounding surface. In the middle of the stone is a circular hole. 
A similar hole, as we have seen, is found in the later Athenian 
orchestra. The only plausible explanation of these holes is 
that they were intended for the reception of small stone altars. 
It is probable, therefore, that the practice varied in regard to 
the situation of the altar. In some theatres, such as those of 
Athens and Epidaurus, it may have been placed in the middle 
of the orchestra, after the ancient fashion. In others, such 
as that of Priene, it may have been drawn further back towards 
the auditorium, so as to leave a clear space for the evolutions 
of the chorus. The altar of the theatre was called the Thymele, 
because of the sacrifices offered upon it. It is called by this 
name in a fragment of Pratinas.? In later times the use of the 
word was extended, so as to denote, not only the altar, but 
also the space round about it; and ‘thymele’ became a regular 
name for an orchestra.? Later still, when the Romans sub- 
stituted the stage for the orchestra, the word ‘thymele’, having 
become identical in meaning with the word ‘orchestra *, Was 
employed in similar fashion to signify the ‘stage’. 


1 Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 509. 
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TovTo of peyv dpyaio. dyvtl Tod bvalay 
ériouv, of 5& viv em rod rémov ev T@ 
dedtpw, év 6 avdnral rat kOapwdol Kat 
GdAot tes dywviCovra od pévror vba 
Kev Kkwpwdol kad tpaywdor dyoviCovrat 
Aoyetov eels, &Oa Se of adAnrat Kal of 
Xopol dpxnatpay, pi) éye 5 Oupérny. 

* Bekk. Anecd. p, 292 oxnvn & éarly 
9 Viv EyouerN Ovpédrn. Schol, Arist. 
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In one or two Greek theatres subterranean passages have 
been discovered, leading from the stage-buildings to the middle 
of the orchestra. These passages are generally rather more 
than six feet in height, and from two to three feet wide. There 
is one in the theatre of Eretria, with a flight of steps leading 
down to it at each end.t| Another has been found at Magnesia; 
but as only a small portion of it still remains, it is impossible 
to say where it began and where it ended, or whether it had 
any exit into the orchestra. The passage at Sicyon is rather 
peculiar. A small drain runs underground from the auditorium 
to the centre of the orchestra, where it falls into a square tank. 
From the tank onwards there is a regular vaulted passage, 
which is continued as far as the back of the stage-buildings, 
and finally ends in a tunnel in the rock. Where it passes 
under the stage, a flight of steps leads down to it; but no traces 
of an entrance from the orchestra can be detected.? These 
three passages, when first discovered, were thought to have 
some connexion with the dramatic performances; and it was 
supposed that they might be used to enable ghosts to appear 
suddenly in the middle of the orchestra. But this theory seems 
to be untenable, for the following reasons. In the first place, 
no traces of such passages have been found at Athens, and 
Epidaurus, and other theatres where excavations have been 
carried on. But if they had been a regular contrivance in 
dramatic exhibitions, it is impossible to suppose that the 
Athenians would not have made use of them. Secondly, the 
passage at Sicyon not only reaches as far as the stage, but 
also runs right on to the back of the stage-buildings, where it 
would have been of no use for the purpose suggested. Thirdly, 
there is no decisive evidence that the passages at Sicyon and 
Magnesia opened out into the orchestra. Fourthly, similar 
passages of Roman workmanship have been discovered at 


in front of a temple. But Robert’s 


Equit. 149 ws év Oupédn 5& 70 dvaBawwe. ¢ 
: connexion of the word with @epeAcoy 


[Cp. Robert, Hermes xxxii. p. 441; 
Bethe, ibid. xxxvi. p. 597, and Dérp- 
feld, ibid. xxxvii. p. 249 for more recent 
discussions of the meaning of @upéAn. 
Doérpfeld may be right in explaining 
the various meanings of the word by 
its having originally included not only 
the altar, but the broad base or stone 
platform on which the altar stood, e.g. 


and riévac instead of with @vw is 
more than doubtful. See also Miiller, 
Unters. zu den Biihnenalterth., pp. 93- 
108. | 

1 Griech. Theater, p. 116. 

2 Tbid. p. 156. 

3 Amer. Journ. Arch., 1891, p. 281 ; 
1893, P+ 404. 


ae 
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Tralles and at Magnesia, the passage in the latter place having 
been substituted for the previous Greek one. But these Roman 
passages had no exit into the orchestra, as the remains clearly 
show. After running from the stage-buildings to the middle 
of the orchestra, they branched off to right and left like the 
letter T, and then stopped.t. The fact then that the Romans 
built tunnels of this kind, which had no connexion with per- 
formances in the orchestra, is a strong reason for assuming 
that the Greeks might do the same. What the purpose of the 
tunnels was, whether Greek or Roman, has not yet been 
explained, and remains very mysterious.? 

In all Greek theatres the front of the stage-buildings was 
separated from the wings of the auditorium by a vacant space 
several feet in width. Two open passages, one on the right 
and one on the left, led into the orchestra. The passages 
were closed on the outside by large gates, and these gates 
formed the only architectural connexion between the auditorium 
and the stage-buildings.* In some theatres, such as those 
of Epidaurus and Assos, the gates which led into the orchestra 
stood side by side with other gates leading into the stage- 
buildings.* Sufficient remains of the gates at Epidaurus have 
been preserved to admit of a complete restoration of them. 
The present illustration represents the two gates on the 
western side of the theatre (Fig. 8). The gate to the right leads 
into the orchestra; that to the left leads into the stage- 
buildings.” In the Athenian theatre, owing to the defective 
character of the remains in this part, it is impossible to 


1 Athen. Mittheil., 1893, p. 407; 
Griech. Theater, p. 157. 

* [Sharpley (Aristoph. Pax Introd., 
p. 27) thinks that it is ‘trifling with 
words’ to say that the purpose has 
not been explained. He thinks it 
certain that these tunnels were used 
for the appearance of actors in the 
orchestra, and constructs a theory of 
the scenic arrangements of the Pax 
on this hypothesis, assuming the 
correctness of Dérpfeld’s theory of 
the stage. But if Dorpfeld’s theory of 
the stage is to be rejected, owing to 
a balance of considerations against it 
(see below), then these tunnels do 
remain unexplained and their purpose 
mysterious. The fact that at Eretria 


they could be used as Sharpley sug- 
gests proves nothing as to the manner 
in which they were used, unless the 
theory of their use fits in with other 
evidence as to theatrical performances. 
We know nothing of the performances 
in the theatre at Eretria; there are no 
such tunnels at Athens, and there are 
other ways of explaining the Pax.] 

* Remains of such gateways are 
to be found at Sicyon, Delos, and Per- 
gamon. See the plans in Griech. 
Theater, pp. 117, 144, 151. 

* Griech, Theater, pp. r29, 150. 

° The illustration is taken from 
Tparrixa ths év AOHY. dpxaor. ératpias 
for 1883. 
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determine whether there were two gates on each side or 
only one. The passages at Athens measured nine feet across 
on the outside. But they grew gradually wider, as one 
approached the orchestra, because of the oblique position of 
the boundary walls of the auditorium. These orchestral 
passages answered a double purpose. In the first place, they 


Fic. 8. 


formed the principal entrance to the theatre for the general 
public. In many theatres they were the only entrances. In 
Athens there were two others at the upper end of the audi- 
torium; but the main approaches in all theatres were those 
between the auditorium and the stage-buildings. The spectators 
came in by the orchestra, and then ascended the vertical 
passages to their proper seats. In the second place, it was 
by these passages that the chorus entered the orchestra at 
the commencement of each play. The technical name for 
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the passages was ‘parodoi’ or ‘eisodoi’.t In Roman theatres 
they were of course done away with, as the Roman stage was 
brought much more forward than the Greek, and the two 
ends coalesced with the wings of the auditorium. In place 
of the old open passages the Romans built vaulted entrances 
underneath the auditorium, and parallel with the stage. Later 
Greek writers, misled by the analogy of the Roman theatres, 
sometimes apply the terms ‘vault’ and ‘archway’ to the open 
side-entrances of the Greek theatre. But such language is 
inaccurate,” 


§ 6. Ruins of the Stage-buildings at Athens. 


The third and last division of the theatre consists of the 
stage-buildings, the ‘skene’, as they were called. This word 
has a curious history in connexion with the drama. Originally 
it meant the booth or tent in which the single actor of the 
Thespian period used to change his costume. Then as this 
booth gradually developed into a large and elaborate structure, 
the word ‘skene’ extended its meaning at the same time, and 
came to be the regular term for the stage-buildings of a theatre.* 
Later on it began to be applied not only to the whole of the 
buildings, but also to the more important parts of them. It 
was used to denote the stage or platform on which the actors 
performed *; and also the back-scene, with its painted decoration, 
in front of which they stood.° Eventually it was employed 
as a general term for the scene of action, or for the portions 
or scenes into which a play was divided.’ These last three 


* Tapobo in Schol. Arist. Equit. 149 ; 
Poll. iv. 126; e¢oo50 in Arist. Nub. 326, 
Av. 296. The word rdpodos was also 


THY TKNVHY. 
° Plut. Demetr. 900 D édreye viv 
MpOTov Ewpanéva mdpvny mpoepxopmevny ex 


used to denote the entrances on to the 
stage, e.g. in Plut. Demetr. 905 B ; 
Poll. iv. 128; Athen. 622 D. 

? Vitruv. v. 6. The side-entrances 
are called Yadis in Poll. iv. 123; dipis 
in Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de 
Comoed, p. 36). 

*€.£. THs oxnvis 7d Téyos KaTaXcl- 
WavTt.. . eis 70 Aoyeloy rhs aKnvAs 
(Delian inscription, 279 3. c., in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, pp. 162 ff.) 


4 


e.g. Aristot. Poet. c. 24 7d éml THS 

gKnvns Kal T&v broxpiray pépos. Polyb. 
} 

XXX. 13 TVKTAL Tégoapes avéBynoay ent 


TpayiKns oknVIs. SoH oxnvi h wéon, Tas 
éndvw oknvas Kowds mojaoa, pda Tas 
oxnvas, .7.A, (Delian inscription, 274 
B.C, in Bull. Corr. Hell. l.c.). Hence 
oxnvoypapia = scene-painting (Aristot. 
Poet. c. 4). [Miiller, Unters. zu den 
Biihnenalterth., pp. x ff., gives fully the 
history of the various meanings of 
oKnvn. | 

° Arg. Aesch. Pers. kal éorw 4 pov 
TKHVI) TOU Spaparos TEpi TS Taw Aapetov. 
Bekk, Anecd. iii, p, 1461 eis née oxnvas 
diaipee 7d Spada. 
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meanings of the word are still retained in its English 
derivative. 

The question as to the structure of the stage-buildings in 
a Greek theatre is one of the greatest interest, because of its 
intimate connexion with many disputed points of dramatic 
history. Unfortunately, it is a subject upon which the in- 
formation supplied by the existing ruins is very defective. 
In all the remaining theatres of purely Greek origin little has 
been left of the stage-buildings beyond the mere foundations, 
and it is impossible from such evidence to go very far in the 
process of conjectural reconstruction. Our knowledge of the 
upper part of the building has to be derived mainly from 
casual notices in the old grammarians. In treating this 
question it will be best to follow the same arrangement as 
in the case of the orchestra, and to begin by giving a short 
account of the ruins in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 
The stage-buildings at Athens were very frequently altered 
and reconstructed in the course of their history, and the task 
of distinguishing between the confused remains of the different 
periods has been by no means an easy one. The recent 
investigations of Dérpfeld have for the first time placed the 
matter in a fairly clear light. The results of his discoveries 
are indicated in the plan of the theatre already given. 

The oldest stage-buildings, which Dérpfeld dates soon after 
the middle of the fourth century and Puchstein at the end of the 
fifth, are marked by cross-shading in the plan, and denoted by 
the letter 7. They consisted, as will be seen, of a long and 
narrow rectangular structure. In the front, towards each end, 
were two projecting side-wings. The length of the building was 
152 feet, and its depth, measured between the wings, 21 feet. 
The wings themselves were 25 feet wide, and projected about 
17 feet on the inside. The roof of the building was originally 
supported by a line of columns running along the centre, of 
which some traces still remain. At the back of the building 
there was a low narrow wall, running immediately in front of 
the supporting wall, and fitted with square holes at regular 
intervals. The purpose of the wall is very obscure; but 
Dorpfeld conjectures that the upper story was of wood, and 
not of stone, and that it rested on wooden beams which were 
placed in these holes. Puchstein, on the other hand, believes 
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that there was an upper story of stone. The evidence is not 
sufficiently clear to render a decision possible.’ As regards 


| the appearance of the building in the front nothing can be 
_ ascertained with certainty. The space between the side-wings 


evidently contained the stage, but no traces of it are to be 
found. It must therefore have been a temporary erection of 
wood. Dérpfeld supposes that the front of the two side-wings, 
and the front of the wall between them, were decorated with 
columns and entablatures about thirteen feet high.? But the 
evidence for this opinion is far from conclusive. It is founded 
on the fact that the stylobates used in the later side-wings were 
not originally designed for that position, but had obviously 
been used somewhere else before. Dérpfeld supposes, perhaps 
correctly, that they stood at first in front of the Lycurgean 
side-wings.* But this is no justification for assuming that 
the wall between the wings in the Lycurgean building was 
also decorated in the same way. The stylobate used for this 
part of the later building was a new one, and not an old one 
rearranged ; and this fact seems to show that there was no such 
stylobate in the building of Lycurgus. Otherwise there would 
have been just as much reason for using it, as for using the two 
stylobates from the wings. On the whole then it is clear that 
we know very little about the old stage-building of the fourth or 
late fifth century beyond the shape of its ground-plan. As to its 
height, the material used in its upper stories, and the manner in 
which its front was embellished, there is no certain evidence. 
The history of the stage-buildings during the next two 
hundred’ years or so is a blank. Nothing can be ascertained 
on this subject from the ruins. The first great-alteration of 
which traces remain was carried out in the course of the 


first_or second century _B. c. according to Dérpfeld, the fourth 


century according to..Puchstein. A permanent stone pro- 
scenium was then erected in the space between the wings. 
It is marked o in the plan. The front of this proscenium 
consisted of a row of columns supporting an entablature. Its 
height, as may be calculated from the traces of the columns, 


* Puchstein, Die Griech. Biihne, are not long enough for the foundation 
Pp. 136. ‘ walls of the Lycurgean building, and 
* Griech, Theater, pp. 62 ff. cannot therefore have been originally 
* Puchstein, l.c., p. 102, denies this, made for them. © is TH 
on the ground that these stylobates asi : 
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was about 13 feet; its depth between_g and-to_feet. It was 
covered on the top with a wooden platform, resting on beams, 
the holes for which are still visible in fragments of the archi- 
trave. In the centre of the front part of the proscenium was 
a door leading out into the orchestra. This door varied in 
width at different periods from 44 to 54 feet, but there is 
nothing to show which was the earlier and which the later 
of the two widths. Traces of a smaller door, to the west of 
the central one, have also been discovered ; but there are no 
traces of a door to the east. _As this new stage was only 
about ten feet deep, smaller side-wings were required. The 
old wings of the earlier theatre were therefore thrown back 
about 52 feet, thus adding several feet to the width of the 
‘parodoi’. Beyond the construction of the stone proscenium 
no further remains of new erections belonging to this recon- 
struction have been discovered ; but it is probable that the upper 
part of the building was considerably altered at the same time. 
The second great reconstruction of the stage-buildings took 
place in the reign of Nero, after a lapse of perhaps two hundred 
years. The whole of this part of the theatre was then adapted 
to the Roman fashion. An elaborate architectural facade, con- 
sisting of columns and entablatures, was erected at the back of 
the stage, the old Lycurgean wall 7 being used as a foundation. 
A portion of the frieze from this facade is still in existence, 
and contains the dedication to Nero which has already been 
referred to.!. Two of the columns are also preserved in 
part.. Behind the columns and frieze a wall was erected, 
according to the Roman custom; and at the same time new 
side-wings were built, slightly nnn the length of the 
whole structure. The foundations of these erections are marked 
p inthe plan. In Roman theatres, as we have seen, the stage 
projected much further forward than in the Greek. It was also 
reduced in height to five feet, so that the spectators in the 
orchestra might be able to see over the top. A stage of this 
type was doubtless erected in the Athenian theatre at the time 
of these reconstructions, though it has now entirely disappeared. 
But part of it seems to have been used for the existing stage, 
that of Phaedrus, by which it was replaced in the third century 


1 See above, p. 88. 
oe 
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A.D. This stage, which is four feet three inches high, is adorned 
in front with a bas-relief. The bas-relief has obviously been 
constructed out of old materials, and has been much cut about, 
and curtailed several inches in height, before being placed in its 
present situation. It seems clear that it was intended originally 
for the Neronian stage, which must therefore have been about 
five feet high. The position of the front-wall in the Neronian 
stage cannot be determined from the ruins, but was probably 
much the same as in the stage of Phaedrus (h-/). One 
peculiarity of the Neronian reconstruction is the fact that the 
old Greek side-wings, with their rows of columns, were 
allowed to remain. But how they harmonized with the new 
Roman wings and columns it is difficult to conjecture.’ 

The last change of which we have any trace or record was that 
effected by Phaedrus about two centuries later. The stage was 
then lowered several inches, and the front-wall erected in its 
present position. Half of it still remains, together with a flight 
of steps leading down from stage to orchestra. Such steps were 
common in Roman theatres, and had no doubt existed previously 
in the Neronian theatre. The bas-relief, which had formerly 
been a continuous one, was cut into sections, and arranged with 
recesses at intervals, the recesses being filled with stone figures. 
One of these—a kneeling Silenus—has been preserved. As to 
the purpose of this reconstruction by Phaedrus there is much 
uncertainty. But Dérpfeld conjectures that it may have been 
due, partly to the ruinous condition of the old Neronian stage, 
partly to a desire to make the orchestra water-tight for the 
purpose of holding mimic sea-fights in the manner already 
described.? 


§ 7. The Earler Stage-buildings. 


We have now described the various traces of stage-buildings 
in the Athenian theatre down to the time of Phaedrus. It 
remains to consider the subject from a more general point of 
view, and to supplement and illustrate the previous narrative 


1 (Dorpfeld has, since the publica- 1898, pp. 330, 347). Puchstein is in- 


tion of his book, changed his mind, and 
now thinks that the Neronian stage 
was higher, and belonged to the 
Vitruvian Graeco-Roman, not to the 
Roman type (Ath. Mitth, 1897, p. 459; 


clined to agree (die griech. Biihne, 
p. tor). But, in fact, the evidence is 
insufficient to prove anything as to the 
height of the stage. | 

* Griech. Theater, pp. 89-90. 
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by evidence derived from other sources. The first and most 
interesting question concerns the structure of the stage-buildings 
during the great period of the Attic drama from Aeschylus to 
Aristophanes. On this point the existing remains throw very 
little light. Still there are a few general conclusions which 
seem to be fairly well established. It is evident, in the first 
place, that the stage-buildings from the fifth down to the middle 
of the fourth century, if Dérpfeld’s dates are adopted—those of 
the greater part of the fifth century, according to Puchstein— 
must have been made of wood, and not of stone. If they had 
been made of stone, it is difficult to believe that they would 
have left no traces behind them. As regards their shape, 
they probably resembled in general outline the earliest stone 
structure, and consisted of an oblong building with projecting 
side-wings. These side-wings were called ‘paraskenia’, because 
they lay on each side of the ‘skene’ or stage, and are actually 
mentioned by Demosthenes in his speech against Meidias as 
forming a part of the theatre at that time. But though the 
stage-buildings of the fifth century were constructed of wood 
only, they must have been firm and substantial erections, and 
at least two stories in height. The use of such contrivances 
as the ‘mechane’ and the ‘theologeion’, by which gods were 
exhibited high up in air, would require buildings of not less 
than two stories, and of considerable solidity. Hence we may 
also conclude that they were permanent structures, and that 
they were not put up and taken down at each festival. No 
doubt, in the course of a century and a half, they were often 
renewed, and often changed and modified in detail, as experience 
suggested. During the first years of the fifth century, when there 


1 Harpocrat. (s.v. mapagenvia) quotes 
Theophrastus for the definition of para- 
skenia as places on oneside of thestage, 
used for storage purposes. The zapa- 
oKnvia Ta TE évavw Kal Ta bToKATW 
mentioned along with the cxnvai in the 
Delian inscription of 274 B.c. (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, pp. 162 ff.) were 
doubtless side-wings. Demosthenes 
(Meid. § 17) accuses Meidias of ‘nailing 
up the paraskenia’, and so preventing 
his dithyrambic chorus from making its 
appearance. Probably he nailed up the 
doors out of the side-wings into the 
parodoi. The word is also explained 


by the commentators as = (1) the en- 
trances to the orchestra (Didymus 
quoted by Harpocrat. l.c.), or (2) the 
entrances tothe stage (Phot.and Etym. 
Mac, sive; Bekk) “Anecd, pi) 292; 
Ulpian on Dem. Meid. § 17), or (3) the 
doors on each side of the main door in 
the back-scene(Suidas s.v. o“nv7j). But 
these explanations are probably false 
inferences from the passage in Demo- 
sthenes, or from some other source. 
Cp. Miller, Unters. zu den Bihnenalt., 
pp. 57-62, for the history of the word 


Tapacknvid. 
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was only one actor, they must have been much smaller than 
they afterwards became, when the number of the actors had 
been raised to three. But after the middle of the fifth century, 
when they had reached their full size, it is unlikely that they 
should have been pulled down and re-erected more often 
than was rendered necessary by the mere process of decay. 
Whether the stage in these early buildings was protected by 
a roof or covering, running from one side-wing to the other, is 
uncertain. But a roof of this kind would have been a distinct 
advantage, for the purpose of concealing the crane-like mechanism 
by which the deus ex machina was exhibited. 

_ To consider next the character of the early stage. The stage 
in Greek was called ‘skene’, for the reason already mentioned'; 
and ‘okribas’, because it consisted originally of a wooden plat- 
form.? It was also called ‘logeion’, or the ‘speaking-place’, 
because the actors stood there and carried on the dialogue. It 
was opposed to the orchestra, or dancing-place, in which the 
chorus went through their performances.* Another name for 
it was the ‘proskenion’, from its position in front of the ‘skene’, 
or back-wall.* As regards the shape of the early stage, there 
is even less archaeological evidence than in the case of the 
stage-buildings. The stage continued to be constructed of 
wood long after the rest of the building had begun to be made 
of stone. As a result, all traces of it have disappeared. But 
certain inferences may be drawn from the structure of the 


1 See above, p. 172. 

* Hesych. s.v. dxpiBas 7d Aoyetov ed’ 
ov of rpayydol iywviCovro. Plat. Symp. 
194 A dvaBaivovros én Tov éxpiBavra 
peta TOv imoxprav. The stage re- 
ferred to in this latter passage was pro- 
bably in the Odeion. See above, p. 68, 
and Mazon, Rev. de Philologie, 1903, 
p- 265. 

* Delian inscription of 279 B.c. eis 
70 [Aoye \iov tis cenvas; 180 B.C. TOV 
muvdakev T&v én 7d Aoyetov (Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1894, pp. 162 ff.). Phryn. p. 163 
(Lob.) od pévrot, &Oa pev nwpedod cai 
Tpaywdol dyaviCovrar, doyeiov épeis, 
Cp. Miiller, l.c., pp. 49-57, for the 
history of this and similar words. 

* Delian inscription of 290 B. c. THY 
oKnviy épyodaBhaaact Kad 7d Tpooknvioy ; 
282 B.c. eis 70 mpooknnov ypayarre 
mivakas (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1. C))s) n= 


scription on architrave of proscenium at 
Oropus (Griech. Theater, p. 103) ayw- 
vobernoas TO mpooKHvioy Kat Tos rivaxas. 
Polyb. xxx. 13 rovrous 5& oriaas én 
TO mpooxnyiov peta Tod yopod. The 
word mpocxnviov also denoted (1) the 
painted scenery at the back of the 
stage. Cp, Suidas s.v. mpooxhviov: 7d 
mo THs oxnvAS mapanéracua. Nannio 
the courtesan (fourth century x. G) 
was called ‘proskenion’ because of 
the deceptive character of her beauty 
(Athen. p. 587 B). A representation 
of Demetrius (third century pn. c.) was 
painted ém rod mpooknviov, (2) The 
drop-scene (in late Greek). Cp. Syne- 
sius (about 400 a.D.), Aegypt. 128 C 
ei 5€ Tis . . . KUvopOadrpiCorro bia Tod 
mpooxnviov. Cp. Miiller, l.c., pp. 35 ff., 
for history of the meanings of the 
word. 
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earliest stage-buildings represented in the ruins. If we look 
at the outline of these buildings (7-7), we shall see that the 
side-wings project about seventeen feet. But in the reconstruc- 
tion which Dérpfeld assigns to the Hellenistic period, Puchstein 
to the fourth century, when a stone stage (0-0) was erected, the 
wings were drawn back about five feet on each side. It follows 
almost as a matter of certainty that the wooden stage of the 
earlier theatre must have been about fifteen feet deep, so as to 
fill up the space between the wings! This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the remains of the original stage-buildings at Eretria, 
which are the oldest hitherto found outside Athens, and which 
apparently belong to the same period as the earliest ruins found 
at Athens.” Here too we find the same outline and dimensions, 
There is a long narrow building, with wings projecting about 
seventeen feet on each side.* From this evidence we are justified 
in assuming that the early Greek stage was considerably deeper 
than the later one, and was not less than about fifteen feet 
across. As to its height, we have no information beyond that 
which is supplied by the existing dramas. These dramas how- 
ever show that in the theatre of the fifth century it was easy for 
the actors on the stage to converse with the chorus in the 
orchestra; and that there was nothing to prevent actors and 
chorus from passing from stage to orchestra and from orchestra 
to stage whenever they desired. Hence the stage of the fifth 
century cannot have been raised many feet above the level of 
the orchestra. The object of the stage was to place the actors 
in a prominent position, and to ensure that they should not be 
hidden from view by the chorus in front of them. This purpose 
would easily be effected by a stage of only a few feet in height. 
Some easy means of communication between stage and orchestra 
must have been provided, to enable actors and chorus to pass to 


1 Doérpfeld (p. 69) denies that there 
was ever a wooden stage between the 
wings of the Lycurgean building. He 
thinks the space was originally filled up 
with a wooden proscenium, of the same 
height as the later Hellenistic one of 
stone ; and that both these proscenia 
served as backgrounds,and notasstages. 
He arguesthat if there had been astage, 
it must have been made of stone. But 
if he is justified in assuming the exist- 
ence of an early wooden proscenium, 


we are surely justified in assuming 
the existence of a stage of the same 
material. 

2 The theatres of Epidaurus and 
Megalopolis were formerly assigned to 
about the middle of the fourth century. 
But it now appears probable that 
they were not earlier than the end of 
that century. See Dérpfeld, Griech. 
Theater, pp. 129 ff., 140. 

* See the plan in Griech. Theater, 
(ey, ee 


a 
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and fro. A long flight of steps, or a sloping ascent, may have 


been used for the purpose. 
Such then, as far as we can tell, was the character of the 


, stage and stage-buildings during the early period of the Greek 


The stage-buildings consisted of a long and narrow 
rectangular structure, made entirely of wood, not less than two 
stories high, and with side-wings at each end. Between the 
wings was a platform about fifteen feet deep, and_a few feet in 
height, connected with the orchestra by a flight of steps or in some 
similar way. This type of building lasted till the end of the fifth or 
middle of the fourth century. A new departure was then made. 
Stage-buildings began to be constructed of stone, at any rate in 
the lower stories. The earliest known examples are those at 
Athens and Eretria. But the stage itself still remained 
a wooden one.' Its depth was still about fifteen feet. .As to 
its height we have no information.? The fourth century was 
a period of transition and development in the history of the 
Greek theatre; and it was probably during this century that 
various new experiments were made in the structure and arrange- 
ment of the stage and stage-buildings. But the first steps in the 
process cannot be traced in detail, owing to the lack of evidence. 
The final results of the various experiments, as exemplified in 
the theatres of a later period, will be discussed in the next 
section, 


§ 8. The later Stage-buildings of the pre-Roman period. 


In describing the ruins of the stage-buildings in the Athenian 
theatre we showed that the first great alteration made in the 
older structure was the erection of a stone_stage. This stage 
was about thirteen feet high, and from nine to ten feet deep, 
and was enclosed between shallower side-wings. The change 
effected at Athens is a type of similar changes which were 


* This was probably for acoustic above, p- 114. Prof. E. Gardner (Ex- 


reasons ; see below, p. 122. 

° Dérpfeld (p. 69) argues that the 
original erection put up between the 
wings of the Lycurgean building must 
have been 13 ft. high, since the back- 
wall was adorned with columns and 
entablature of that height. But there 
is no proof of the existence of these 
columns and this entablature. In fact, 
the evidence is all the other way. See 


cavations at Megalopolis, p. 84) thinks 


there is actual proof of the existence ® 


of a low wooden stage at Megalopolis 
in early times. The question really 


depends on the date of the three lower 


steps of the Thersilion, which he sup- 
poses to be considerably later than the 
stone auditorium, Dérpfeld, however 
(Griech, Theater, p. 140), assigns them 
to the same period, 
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carried out in most of the other Greek theatres with which 
we are acquainted. The recent excavations at Megalopolis, 
Delos, Eretria, and many other places, show that from the 
beginning of the second century onwards, and probably earlier, 


en ES 


stone proscenia of the kind just described became a regular 
feature in ordinary Greek theatres. Moreover there is evidence 
to prove that as early as the beginning of the third century 
proscenia made of wood, but resembling the later stone ones in 
height and depth, had begun to be erected in various cities. The 
theatre at Sicyon was built about this period, and the stage- 
buildings were to a large extent excavated out of the rock. The 
slopes which led up to the stage on each side, being cut out of 
the rock, still remain, and prove that the stage was about eleven 
feet above the level of the orchestra. The old wall which served 
as a foundation for the wooden proscenium is also partly pre- 
served, and runs along the line of the later stone erection. In 
it are holes for the posts on which the wooden stage was 
supported.? At Eretria, again, the theatre was reconstructed 
about the beginning of the third century, and the orchestra 
was sunk about eleven feet into the rock, but the stage-buildings 
were left at their original level. Hence the wooden stage 
built in front of them must have been eleven feet high.” The 
theatre at Priene is somewhat exceptional. Here there are 


the remains of a proscenium belonging to the third century, 
but built_of stone NEE TGS oP Teter tienes. This, however, is 
the only instance yet discovered of a stone proscenium which 
can be ascribed with certainty. to such an early period.’ From 
these various indications it seems probable that_the tall and 


narrow stage of the later type began to become general at the 


close of the fourth _ century, though at first it was usually made 
325 Spats 


lopolis, p. 85. 

® Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 508. The 
stone proscenium at Epidaurus has 


1 Griech. Theater, pp. 100, 102, 
113, 120, 143, 147, 150, 156. Puch- 
stein in many cases assigns an earlier 
date, e.g. at Megalopolis. (Die Griech. 


Biihne, p. go.) 
2 Griech. Theater, p. 118. 

go> Ibid: p; £15. There is the founda- 
tion-wall of a wooden proscenium at 
Megalopolis, apparently of the third 
century, and running on the same line 
as the later stone proscenium. But 
whether it was of the same height is 
unknown. See Excavations at Mega- 


sometimes been assigned to the end of 
the fourth century, when the rest of the 
theatre was built. Dérpfeld thinks 
it more probable that it was a later 
structure (Griech. Theater, p. 232). 
Puchstein, however, dates the stone 
proscenium at Megalopolis in the third 
or even the fourth century. 


o, 
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of wood. In the course of the second and first centuries this 
wooden stage was replaced in most theatres by a permanent one 
of stone. The evidence derived from the ruins as to the size 
and shape of the later stage corresponds, in most cases, with 
the statement of Vitruvius, the Roman architect, who wrote 
about the end of the first century B.c. In his account of the 
Greek theatre of his own time he lays it down as a rule that 
the proscenium should be from ten to twelve feet high, and 
about ten feet deep. 

From the numerous remains of these later stone proscenia 
which have been excavated during the last few years it is 
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possible to obtain a fairly accurate conception of their general 
character. The upper surface, or stage proper, was made of 
wood. The front seems to have consisted in every case of a 
series of stone columns supporting an entablature. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with painted boards or 
‘pinakes ’, these, like the stage, being made of wood for acoustic 
reasons.” The columns themselves were adapted sometimes 
more and sometimes less carefully, to the purpose for which 
they were required.’ In some cases, as at Athens and Sicyon, 
they consisted simply of entire columns, In others, the columns 
were provided with rims running down the centre of each side, 
to hold the pinakes, as at Megalopolis and Eretria. In others, 
the place of the columns was taken by half-columns resting 


? Vitruv. v. 7. 3 Ibid 
2 Puchstein, Griech. Bihae poe -+:Pp- 17,18. See below, p. 130. 
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against pillars, as more convenient for holding the pinakes. 
These pillars were in some cases without grooves or projections 
for the pinakes, as at Epidaurus; in others, as at Priene, New 
Pleuron, and Delos, they were regularly provided with them.’ 
A diagram is here given (Fig. 8a, after Puchstein) representing 
the shapes of these supports. The row of pillars would not only 
serve aS a support to the stage, but would serve as a back- 
ground for the choral performances in the orchestra so far 
as one was needed.?_ Dérpfeld, who believes that the dramatic 
performances also took place entirely in the orchestra, supposes 
that the pinakes were painted in scenic fashion so as to serve as 
a background to the actors. There is not a particle of evidence 
to support this view. Not only would a back-scene interrupted 
by columns be peculiar; but the accounts of the theatre of Delos 
in the third century B.c. appear to demonstrate that the pinakes 
were not used for this purpose. We find there that the joiner 
who made a single pinax received 30 drachmae, while the painter 


who painted two only received 3 drachmae rt obol.t. The small- 
ness of the latter sum seems a clear proof that the painting was 
not of the artistic kind we should expect in a back-scene, but 
a very simple affair, suitable to the supporting wall of a stage. 
It is very probable that the pinakes were painted in imitation of 
folding-doors, or of wood-work divided into panels. Puchstein 
conjectures that the stone structures found at Priene and Ter- 
messos, made to resemble such doors or panelled work, are 
reminiscences of the earlier pinakes, and similar instances of 
vacant spaces made to imitate doors are common on Lycian 
grave® monuments and Pompeian wall-paintings. This archi- 
tectural front was called the ‘hyposkenion’, from its position 
beneath the ‘skene’ or stage. Pollux says it was adorned 
with ‘columns and small statues’.° Statues, however, were not 


1 See (besides Puchstein, 1. c.) 2 (See Bethe, Jahrb. Arch. Inst. 


Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 87 ; 
Griech. Theater, p. 116. Cp. ibid., 
pp. 103, 150, for similar traces at Assos 
and Oropus. The architrave of the 
proscenium at Oropus bore the inscrip- 
tion dywvoberhaas T6 mpotKnyioy Kal TOUS 
nivakas (ibid., p. 102). The Delian 
inscriptions of 282 B.c, and 180 B.C. 
mention ivaxes els 70 mpooknnov, 
mivakes ém 7d Aoyetov (Bull. Corr. Hell. 


1894, p. 162). 


1900, p. 79. There is nothing absurd, 
as Dérpfeld seems to think (ibid. rgor, 
p. 22), in the proscenium thus serving 
two purposes in the two different types 
of performance. Why should it not ?] 

3 See Puchstein, I]. c., p. 23. 

* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162. 

5 Puchstein, l..c,, p. 38. 

6 Poll. iv. 124 70 be tmoaKnuov Kioct 
kat ayaApatios Kekédapnto mpos 70 
Oéarpov TeTpappevas, bd TO Aoryetov 
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used as a decoration during the pre-Roman period. In Roman 


times they appear to have been sometimes inserted in the 
intercolumnia, in place of the painted boards. At Epidaurus, 
for instance, the space between the columns in the side-wings 
was filled in at some late period with groups of sculpture. At 
Delos, statues and other votive erections were placed along the 
front of the proscenium.’ Possibly Pollux may be referring to 
these later customs; or he may have been thinking of the 
Roman stage, which was sometimes decorated in front with 
a sculptured frieze, like that of Phaedrus in the Athenian 
theatre. It is evident from the ruins that there was no per- 
manent means of communication between the orchestra and the 


FIG. 9. 


top of the stage. As regards the connexion with the interior 

of the stage the custom seems to have varied. At Priene there 

were three_doors leading out into the orchestra.2 At Athens 
CE el 


keipevov, When Athenaeus (631 E) 
speaks of a flute-player waiting in the 
hyposkenion till his turn came to per- 
form, it is uncertain whether the word 


stein, 1. c., pp. 19, 50. 

* Griech. Theater, pp. 99, LOS mums. 
125, 147, 150, 384. Dérpfeld now 
thinks that there may have been three 


there denotes a room under the Stage, 
or is used generally for the whole 
of the stage-buildings. See Miiller, 
Unters. zu den Bihnenalt., pp. 62-5. 
? Griech. Theater, pp. 127, 147. 
* Schrader, Berl. Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, April 16, p. 509; Puch- 


doors at Delos, but the matter is very 
doubtful (Bull. Corr. Hell, 1896, 
P. 570). 

* Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 86. 
Chamonard, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 
p. 296. 
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the end of the stage-buildings into the ‘parodoi’ or side-entrances, 
though they cannot always be traced, owing to the scantiness of 
the remains. Their position would no doubt vary, according 
to the structure of the different theatres. At Epidaurus doors 
of this kind were placed immediately beyond the side-wings, at 
each extremity of the proscenium. The illustration which is 
here inserted (Fig. 9) will give a clear idea of the appearance 
of these proscenia. It represents a restoration of one end of 
the hyposkenion at Epidaurus. The front of the proscenium is 
denoted by the letter a, the side-wing by 8, while c marks the 
door leading out into the parados.! 

In size these proscenia usually conformed to the rules of 
Vitruvius, and were about ten feet deep, and from ten to twelve 


feet high. But sometimes they were much lower than he 
directs. The proscenium at Qropus was_only 8 ft. 2 in, 


in height, that at_Priene only 8 ft. 8 in.* The proscenium at 
Delos is given variously as 8 ft. 3 in. and g ft. 2 in® On 
the other hand, the stages at Athens and at the Peiraeeus 
were thirteen feet above the level of the orchestra. The wings 
by which the stage was enclosed on each side sometimes 
projected a few feet beyond the front line of the proscenium, 
as at Athens. Sometimes, as at Eretria, there was no pro- 
jection, and the front of the wings was continuous with that of 
the stage. In many theatres, again, such as those of Megalo- 
polis and Sicyon, there were no permanent side-wings, and the 
stage was terminated at each end by a mere wall.’ In such 
cases it is probable that during the dramatic performances 
temporary side-wings of wood were erected. The theatres of 
Epidaurus, Oropus, Sicyon, and the later buildings at Eretria 
exhibit a peculiar feature im the shape of certain ramps or 
sloping passages visible to the audience and leading up from 
the parodos and the outside of the stage-buildings to the door 
in the walls terminating the ends of the stage. The position of 
those ramps is clearly shown in the plan of the Epidaurian 


1 The illustration is taken from Dérpfeld (ibid., p. 564), arguing that 


Baumeister’s Denkmialer, iii. plate Ixv. 

2 Griech. Theater, 103. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1896, p. 595. 

* Chamonard (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 
p. 296), judging from the width of the 
supporting columns, makes the height 
of the Delian proscenium 8 ft. 2 in. 


these columns must have been the same 
heightas the pillars at theside-entrance, 
supposes the proscenium to have been 
9 ft. 2 in. 

* Griech. Theater, p. 99. 

5 See the plans in Griech, Theater. 


«theatre (Fig. 6). 
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It is possible that they were used by the 
chorus for the purpose of descending from the first floor of 
the stage-buildings to the entrance of the parodos. But probably 
they served mainly for the entrance of actors who represented 
persons supposed to be coming from a distance. The objection 
of Robert and Dérpfeld* that the actor would have to come up 
the ramps and wait at the door of the side-wings in view of the 
audience for his cue, before he could enter—which they justly 
say would be a ridiculous sight—assumes what it is quite 
unnecessary to assume, namely, that plays were performed 
without practice or proper stage-management. Very little 
rehearsal would be required in order that the actor’s arrival 
might be duly timed. A different device for the entrance of 
such actors is found at Priene and Assos. There are no 
side-wings, but the stage is rather longer than the back-scene 
or the buildings of which the back-scene formed the’ face, and 
is continued for some distance down each side of the buildings. 
The ends of the stage are terminated by a wall containing no 
door. The idea seems to have been that the persons supposed 
to come from a distance should make their‘way down one of the 
passages on each side of the skene, and so come round the 
corner of the stage. The theatres at Delos, Termessos, and 
Ephesus seem to have employed variations of this device. * 
When we turn from the stage to the stage-buildings of this 
period, our information is very incomplete owing to the scanty 
nature of the ruins. But it is probable that the stage-buildings 
began about this period to assume a more imposing appearance 
than in former times. We have seen that in the case of the 
earlier buildings there is some doubt whether the upper stories 
were made of wood or of stone. After the beginning of the 
third century it is probable that stone began to be used for 
all stories alike. The buildings must also have been of a 
considerable height, to allow of a suitable back-scene above the 
tall proscenium.‘ As to the decoration of the wall at the back of 


1 [Robert, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1902, * Puchstein, Griech, Bihne, pp. 49, 


P. 425; Doérpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1903, 
p. 407. The latter’s suggestion axe 
1898, p. 351) that they were used to 
bring stage machinery into the 6eo- 
Aoyetov, which he identifies with the 
Stage or Aoyetor, is met by the rejection 
of this identification ; see below, p. 164. | 


58, &c. 

* The remains at Sicyon and Eretria 
show that at any rate the jirst story— 
that above the proscenium—was made 
of stone. 

* The phrase af érdvw oxnvai in the 
Delian inscription of 274 B.C. appears 
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the stage nothing is known. In the later Greek theatres, 
built in the Rishian fashion, this wall was constructed in an 
elaborate architectural Tosa It usually consisted of two 
or three rows of columns, rising one above the other, and 
each surmounted with appropriate entablatures and pediments. 
Its height was often as great at the top of the auditorium—an 
arrangement which was found to improve the acoustic properties 
of the theatre. Back-walls of this sumptuous character are still 
in part preserved in the Graeco-Roman theatres of Aspendos, 
Tauromenium, and various other cities. But it is uncertain 
how far they can be traced back into or beyond the Hellenistic 
period.’ It is still keenly disputed whether the supporting 
walls for the stage-buildings, found in the ruins of different 
theatres, are really strong enough to bear the weight of two 
stories. As regards the doors which led from the back-wall 
on to the stage there is no positive evidence to be obtained from 
the existing ruins. But Pollux and Vitruvius state that they 
were three in number.’ 

The most essential difference between the theatre which we 


to show that the back-scene of that Inst. There is also a 


time must have been two stories high 
(Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162), [and 
the large sum of 2,500 drachmae paid 
for painting the gxnvei and rapacxnua, 
when compared with the 6 drachmae 
2 obols for painting the four mivaxes és 
70 mpooknvioy suggests that the former 
was elaborate and artistic decoration, 
the latter something much simpler. 
See above, p. 123, and Bethe, Jahrb. 
Arch. Inst. 1900, p. 64; P. Gardner, 
J. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 259, shows 
reason for thinking that the painting 
on the oxnvai represented architectural 
decoration, perhaps of an elaborate 
kind. ] 

1 (Vitruvius, vii. 5. 5, Says that 
Apaturius of Alabanda, about the 
middle of the first century B.c., treated 
the architectural back-scene in a fan- 
tastic manner, and it is therefore 
probable, though the inference is not 
certain, that the style in a simpler 
form had been in vogue for some time 
previously. A terra-cotta from the 
S. Angelo collection, belonging to the 
first or second century B. c.,, presents 
a back-scene of two stories (Rém. 
Mitth. xii, p.140; Bethe, Jahrb. Arch. 


1900, p. 61). 
vase-painting from Magna Graecia in 
Madrid by Assteas, representing the 
Mad Heracles murdering his child 
(Baumeister, Denkm. 732; Bethe, l.c., 
p. 60), with an architectural back- 
ground of two stories enclosed on 
both sides, and with a roof. As 
Assteas painted in the fourth century 
B.c. (Robert, art. Assteas, in Pauly- 
Wiss. Encycl.), Bethe, l.c., argues that 
the architectural back-scene was 
known in Magna Graecia, and prob- 
ably therefore in Greece proper, at 
that date. But it is uncertain whether 
the scene represents an actual stage 
performance. The murder, so far as 
we know, was never presented on the 
stage: it took place in a room. The 
scene depicted may therefore repre- 
sent the scene as narrated by a mes- 
senger, and the buildings cannot be 
assumed to be a stage background. 
The inferences from the terra-cotta 
are equally disputed. (Dorpfeld, 
Jahrb. Arch. Inst. 1901, pp. 27 ff.; 
Graef., Hermes 1901, pp. 8r ff.) Cp. 
note on p. 172. | 
2 Vitruv. v. 6; Poll. iv. 124. 
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are considering and that of the fifth century lay in the substitu- 
tion of a tall and narrow stage for a low and comparatively deep 
one. ‘This change was far more important than a mere change 
of material from wood to stone. The question naturally arises, 
what was the reason for the alteration? The answer is to be 
found in the fact that the Greek drama itself passed through 
a no less radical transformation at the same time. In the 
course of the fourth century it was gradually transformed from 
a choral to a non-choral_drama. When we come to the third 
century we find that the chorus, which once played the chief 
part both in tragedy and comedy, had sunk into insignificance. 


It was often discarded altogether. When retained, it had 


nothing to do but to sing interludes between the successive 
acts. Its presence no more implied that the play was a choral 
play than the presence of the band in a modern theatre implies 
that the performance is an opera. The old intercourse between 
actors and chorus was a thing of the past.1_ The low deep stage 
was no longer necessary, to enable actors and chorus to converse 
together, or to supply room, when required, for the presence of 
the chorus by'the side of the actors. Under these circumstances 
it would obviously be an advantage to make the stage as high as 
possible, in order to improve the view of the upper rows of 
spectators. The ancient theatres were of enormous size. At 
Athens, for example, the topmost tier of seats was 300 feet 
distant from the stage, and 100 feet above the level of the 
orchestra. In such a theatre, the higher the stage, the better 
would be the view of the majority of the audience. It was 
doubtless for this reason that the stage was raised to about 
ten or twelve feet in the course of the third century. At the 
same time its depth was necessarily diminished, in order that 
the spectators in the lowest rows might be able to see down to 
the end of it. The loss of depth was of no importance in the 


acting of a play, because of the practical exclusion of the chorus 
from the stage. 


‘The point of course is not, aS some plays of Aeschylus, and therefore 
Dérpfeld seems to imply (Jahrb. Arch. requiring a low stage. Bethe is, how- 
Inst. t90r, p. 25; Ath. Mitth, 1903, ever, not justified in assuming that 
Pp. 389, 406), whether there was ever _ there was no stage in Aeschylus’ time 
a chorus or not at this time; but that (see below, p.172). A low one would 
there was no longer a chorus in close allow sufficient intercourse between 
communication with the actors, as in chorus and actors, 
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In connexion with this subject a difficulty has been raised by 
some scholars which deserves consideration. It is generally 
admitted that the Vitruvian stage was well adapted for the later 
kind of drama. But from the fourth century down to Roman 
times the theatre was used quite as much for the revival of old 
plays as for the representation of new ones. It is contended 
that the ancient plays, with their intimate connexion between 
actors and chorus, could not possibly have been exhibited on 
a stage which was raised twelve feet above the level of the 
orchestra. In answer to this objection it may be pointed out 
that the only ancient plays which were ever revived during the 
period with which we are now dealing were those of Sophocles 
and Euripides. Aeschylus and Aristophanes had gone out of 
fashion, The plays of Sophocles and Euripides could easily 
have been adapted for the Vitruvian stage by excisions and 
modifications in the choral part. If the chorus, as sometimes 
happened, took an important share in the dialogue, its part 
on such occasions might be given to extra characters on the 
stage. That the old plays were revised and adapted in this 
manner at a later period is proved by the express testimony of 
Dion Chrysostomus,’ and there is no improbability in assuming 
that the same practice had begun to prevail as early as the third 
century B.c. It might, however, sometimes be necessary, 
during the revival of the ancient dramas, to provide a means 
of communication between stage and orchestra. In such cases 
temporary wooden steps were placed in front of the proscenium. 
There is ample evidence for the use of this contrivance. Pollux 
tells us that when the players entered by the orchestra they 
ascended the stage by means of steps.? Athenaeus, the writer 
on military engines, speaks of the steps which were placed in 
front of the stage for the use of the actors.* Steps of this kind 
are depicted in several vase-paintings from Magna Graecia, 
belonging to the third century B.c., and representing theatrical 


1 Tragic Drama ofthe Greeks, p. 452. 
2 Poll. iv. 127. See below, p. 148. 
2 Athen. de Mach., p. 29 (Wesch.) 
wateckevacay S€ tives ev TeALopkia KAL- 
pdkav yévn Tapandno.a Tots TiBEpEvors 
ey rots Oedrpos mpds TA mpooKHvia TOIs 
umoKptrats. The meaning of this 
passage has been much disputed. But 


HAIGH 


Weissmann (Scenische Anweis. pp. 49 
ff.) bas shown conclusively, as it 
seems to me, froma parallel passage in 
Apollodorus mepi «A:parwy, that Athe- 
naeus is referring, not to ladders used 
on the stage for mounting the back- 
scene, but to steps about ra feet high, 
placed in front of the stage. 
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scenes,’ There is also a wall-painting at Herculaneum, which 
shows us one of these flights of steps standing by itself, with an 
actor’s mask at the top”. From these indications we see that, 
although there was no permanent means of communication 
between stage and orchestra in the Hellenistic theatres, a tem- 
porary connexion could always be supplied when necessary, 


§9. Puchstein’s Theory of the Stage-buildings. 


The theory of Puchstein, already so often alluded to, ascribes 
to Lycurgus the construction. of the proscenium consisting of 
stone columns and pinakes, and throws back to the end of the 
fifth century the Lycurgean structures usually so called. His 
principal ground for this change of date lies in the development 
which he traces in the form of the columns in question? He 
thinks it certain that the use of full columns must have preceded 
that of half-columns, and that columns without special con- 
trivances for holding pinakes must be earlier than simple ones. ? 
Thus the full columns of the proscenia of Athens, Sicyon, and ® 
the Peiraeeus, which have no such contrivances, will belong 
to the earliest period of stone proscenia ; they will be earlier 
than those of Megalopolis and Eretria, which have rims for 
holding the pinakes, and still earlier than the plain half-columns 
of Epidaurus and the grooved half-columns of Priene, Assos, 
Delos, Pleuron, Oropus, &c. The proscenia of Priene, Pleuron, 
and Delos appear to belong to the third century B.c.; and 
Puchstein accordingly throws back the Athenian columned 
| proscenium to the latter half of the fourth century, the time of 
Lycurgus. The theory is at least plausible ; but it is not cer- 
tain. Development is not always in a straight line or in logical 
order, and does not always require intervals of many years 
between one stage and another ; different experiments may be 
tried simultaneously in different cases, and recurrence to old 
types, or preservation of them after new ones have been invented, 
is a common thing in the history of architecture. The form 
of the proscenium, therefore, cannot be used with certainty 
as a chronological criterion, though it may be very suggestive, 

1 See Fig.13. Other specimensare pp. 322-304. 


given in Baumeister, Denkmiler, ii. 2 Wieseler, Denkmial. iy. Bi 
pp. 819, 820; Griechische Theater, 8 Puchstein, Griech. Biihne, pp.17 ff. 
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It follows, in Puchstein’s view, from the earlier dating of the 
stone proscenium, that the so-called Lycurgean stage-building, 
with its deep side-wings, must have been erected some time 
before Lycurgus, towards the end of the fifth or beginning of 
the fourth century, The date which Puchstein suggests for 
the stone proscenium at Athens is certainly more probable on 
a priort grounds than that given by Dérpfeld. According to 
Dérpfeld’s chronology, the earliest stage-buildings at Athens 
were apparently later than those at Eretria and other Greek 
cities. Dérpfeld has conceded that the old skene at Eretria 
is of the fourth or fifth century, and may be older than the 
Lycurgean.* But it is hard to believe that the city in which 
the drama was first developed should not have been the first 
also to provide itself with a permanent stage. 

Professor E. A. Gardner also shows reasons of a technical 
character in favour of the earlier date.2 The foundations of 
the chryselephantine statue of Dionysus by Alcamenes are 
of conglomerate and breccia. Alcamenes was at work during 
the latter half of the fifth century; and the later temple in 
the precinct below the theatre was built to contain this statue. 
Now, as Professor Gardner points out, it is unlikely that the 
Athenians would have undertaken so costly a work in the later 
part of the Peloponnesian war, On the other hand, there is no 
trace of the use of breccia in foundations in the Periclean age. 
The temple probably therefore dates from the time between the 
Peace of Nicias in 421 B.c. and the Sicilian expedition in 415 B.c. 
And if the temple was built then, it is not unlikely that the theatre 
may have been begun atthe sametime. The fact that the architec- 
tural technique of the theatre, particularly in the use of conglome- 
rate blocks, is the same as that of the temple points the same way. 
The work may have begun about B. c. 420, and Pregtessed gradu- 
ally and continuously up to the time of Lycurgus.” The exact year 
in which the higher stage was erected cannot, of course, be fixed. 

Puchstein also doubts whether the whole of the existing 
auditorium was built in the time of Lycurgus.* There is a frag- 
ment of a wall (not marked) in front of a—a in the plan, 
which Dorpfeld does not mention in his text, though he marks 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 113. Akad. der Wiss. zu Miinchen, rgor, pp. 
2 Ancient Athens, p. 435. 411-6: q.v. for further arguments, 
3 Furtwangler, Sitzungsber. der * Puchstein, l.c., p. 138, 
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it in one of his plans.!. This, Puchstein suggests, is the support- 
ing wall of an auditorium older than the Lycurgean. Besides 
this he finds evidence of stone seats in the fifth century. It has 
already been mentioned that a stone built into the western wing 
of the auditorium contains a fifth-century inscription.” This in- 
scription consists of the words Bodjs trnperdv, and was probably 
part of a seat-step, reserved for the servants of the BovdAj. 
If so, there must have been a stone auditorium before the time 
of Lycurgus. 

A further point in Puchstein’s theory concerns the height of 
the stage in the building which he assigns to the fifth century.® 
The only possible purpose of the deep side-wings was to en- 
close a stage. The analogy of later theatres of the same type, 
such as those of Tyndaris and Segesta, where traces of the 
stage still remain, render any other conclusion indefensible. 


‘No other hypothesis has any support from any monuments 


‘whatever. This stage may have been of wood, proscenium 


and all, and this would account for its disappearance ; or it may 
have had slight stone supports, which might easily have left 
no trace. The height of this old stage at Athens may be 


* determined approximately by a comparison with the almost 


contemporary stage-buildings at Eretria, where there is evidence 
to show that the stage must have been not less than nine or ten 
feet from the ground. But this does not mean that still earlier 
the stage was not, as previously contended,‘ a comparatively 
low one, such as would be suitable for the plays of Aeschylus 
and the_earlier plays of Aristophanes. Nor is the existence 
of a high stage about 400 B.c. inconsistent with the presence 
of a chorus, as Dérpfeld thinks.’ The decision depends not 
on the presence of a chorus, but on the intimacy of the con- 
nexion between the chorus and the actors. As long as they 
freely commingled together, the stage must have been moderately 
low. But when the chorus ceased to take any active part in 
the play, the raising of the stage would do no harm, and would 
be an advantage, as giving the audience a better view of the 
actors. Now it was precisely towards the end of the fifth 


1 Tafel iii. l.c., p.139. The inscription i 
, Coy De : 1€ inscription is C.I, A. 
25Cp: p. 87. Dérpfeld’s objectionthat i, boo 

the shape is not that of such seat-steps =a 18e up astsos 

is disposed of by a comparison with * Above, p. 119, and below, § 13. 


other seat-steps elsewhere ; Puchstein, 5 See note on p. 128. 
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century that the chorus began to lose its old significance, and 
to assume the functions of mere singers of interludes.!. Hence 
there would be nothing surprising if it were proved, and not 
merely rendered likely, as by Puchstein, that at this date 
the stage began to be of a greater height than formerly. 


§ 10. The Stage-buildings in Roman Times. 


We have now followed the development of the stage-buildings 
from the old wooden erections of the fifth century to the more 
solid and elaborate structures of the Hellenistic period. All 
that remains is to trace their history during the later ages of 
Roman supremacy. We have shown that at Athens the stage- 
buildings were practically reconstructed after the Roman fashion 
in the time of Nero. The same tendency had already become 
prevalent in other places at a much earlier period. After the 
middle of the first century B.c. most of the new theatres built 
by the Greeks_ “were_constructed_in_the Roman asiyle. The 
majority of t the _old ones began about the same _ time to to be 
altered and modified under Roman influence. This lis latter pro- 
cess, however, was never carried out universally. It was con-. 
fined_mainly to the ‘more outlying parts of the Hellenic world, 
such as Sicily and Asia Minor. In Greece proper it was a 

—— 
comparatively rare occurrence. Athens and Argos are the only 
cities on the Greek mainland which are are known to have Romanized 
their theatres. Still, looking at the Greek world as a whole, 
it may be said that from the time of the Christian era the great 
‘majority of Hellenic theatres were adapted to the Roman model. 
It was at this period that the stage-buildings began to be con- 
structed on a more lofty scale, and their front adorned with the 
gorgeous architectural embellishments which we have previously 
described. Some idea of their magnificence may be obtained 
from the existing remains, and especially from those of the 
theatre at Aspendos, which is well preserved. A restoration of 
part of the interior of this theatre (lig. 10) is here inserted.’ 
The back-wall erected at Athens in the time of Nero was of the 
same type, though smaller in size. Fagades of this imposing 
character may perhaps be thought too elaborate for the back- 

1 Aristot, Poet. c. 18, ad fin. und Pisidiens (Wien, 1892), vol. i. 


2 The illustration is taken from plate 27. 
_ Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens 
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wall of a theatre. When dramas were being performed, and 
they were covered with painted scenery, their architectural 
beauty would be concealed from the eyes of the spectators. 
But ancient theatres were regularly used, not only for dramatic 
performances, but also for various other purposes, both artistic 
and political. On such occasions, when the stage was without 
scenic decoration, the architectural grandeur of the back-wall 
would add greatly to the beauty of the stage-buildings, and 
form a pleasing object to the eye. Probably, too, at many of the 


Iie, ine), 


dramatic exhibitions, when the action was laid before a temple or 
palace, painted scenery was dispensed with, and the architectural 
facade supplied an appropriate background. 

It will be seen from the illustration that in the theatre of 
Aspendos there were five doors at the back of the stage. There 
was a large door in the centre, and two smaller ones on each 
side. The same arrangement was generally adopted in Graeco- 
Roman theatres. But Pollux and Vitruvius speak of three doors 
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as the regulation number.’ Possibly, therefore, the five doors of 
the later theatres were not all used during the dramatic repre- 
sentations. When the stage was prepared for the performance 
of a play, the two doors on the outside may have been covered 
up with scenery; or temporary side-wings may have been 
erected in front of them. Another noticeable feature in the 
theatre of Aspendos is the roof over the stage. Traces of 
a similar roof are also found at Orange, and justify the con- 
clusion that in most theatres of the Roman type the stage 
was covered over.” Whether the same practice prevailed in 
the Hellenistic theatres there is no evidence to show. But 
the convenience of the arrangement is so obvious, that we can 
hardly doubt that it began to be employed at a comparatively 
early period. 

In a large number of cases the process of Romanizing 
the Greek theatres was not carried out completely. Many 
theatres, whether built or reconstructed on the new model, 
still retained features which were essentially Greek. This was 
the case at Athens. The Greek stage was usually the same 
length_as_ one diameter of the orchestra. The Roman stage 
was twice as long, and extended some distance into the wings 
of the auditorium on each side. There was no open space 
between the auditorium and the side-wings; the place of the old 
Greek ‘parodoi’ was supplied by vaulted subways. But at 
Athens, when the Neronian alterations were made, the stage 
was not prolonged in the Roman style, but remained of the 
same length as before. The entrances into the orchestra at 
a and g were thus left open (Fig. 3). In many other places, 
especially in Asia Mi omanization was of a_still 
more partial kind. In theatres such as those of Termessos, 
Perge, and Sagalassos the general outline of the building was 
hardly affected by the change. The front line of the stage 
was not pushed forward; the orchestra still remained nearly 
a complete circle; open passages were left between the audi- 
torium and the stage-buildings. The only important alteration 
was in the size of the stage, which was lengthened at each end, 
and deepened by throwing the front of the stage-buildings 
farther back. The height of the stage was but slightly 


1 Vitruv. v. 6; Poll. iv. 124. 2 Miller, Bihnenalt., p. 28. 
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diminished. In a Roman theatre it was usually five feet. 
But the stages at Termessos, Sagalassos, and Patara vary 
from eight feet to nine, and were therefore very little lower 
than the ordinary stage of the Vitruvian type.! 

These examples show how trifling in many cases was the 
difference between the Graeco-Roman theatres and those of 
the purely Greek type. They also throw some light on another 
question of considerable interest. In Roman theatres all per- 
formances were confined to the stage; the orchestra was given 
up to spectators of distinguished rank. It may be asked whether 
the Greeks, when they built their theatres in the Roman style, 
adopted the same custom. The answer seems to be that they 
did not. It is most improbable that theatres should have been 
constructed in Asia Minor with the old full-sized orchestra, 
unless this orchestra had been intended as a place for choral 
performances. The fact that in many of these theatres the stage 
was eight or nine feet high proves the same thing. If the 
spectators had been placed immediately in front of it, their view 
would have been very much obstructed. We know, too, that in 
the Athenian theatre, even after the Roman stage had been . 
introduced, the marble thrones round the orchestra continued 
to be the chief seats of honour. Hence it is evident that the 
orchestra must have been still a place for the performers, and 
not a place for distinguished spectators. The chief purpose of 
the Greeks, in Romanizing their theatres, was to provide a deep 


BOOS spectacles of the Roman type, such as 


pantomimes and pyrrhic ballets. The old Greek performances 


—_— 


were given as before in the orchestra, As far as the drama is 
concerned, the orchestra would seldom be required at this 


_ period, the lyrical part of tragedy and comedy having now 


practically disappeared. But the choral and musical 


competitions 


. . nm et ee 
still flourished _as vigorously as ever, and these were kept to 
their original place, and not transferred to the stage. 
ee eA Ds hee oe ad 


1 See Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphy- 
liens und Pisidiens, vol. i. pp. 51 ff, 
and plate r4 (Perge), vol. ii. pp. 92 ff., 
and plates 10-13 (Termessos), pp. 152 
ff., and plate 26 (Sagalassos); Texier, 
Description de l’Asie Mineure, vol. iii. 
plates 181 and 182 (Patara), plate 215 
(Myra). The stage at Termessos was 
8 feet high, that at Patara 85 feet, that 


at Sagalassos g feet. At Magnesia 
and at Tralles, where in other re- 
spects the theatres were more com- 
pletely Romanized, the height of the 
Stages was 7 ft. 6 in, and 9 ft. ro in, 
respectively (Griech. Theater, p. 156). 
See also Puchstein, Griech, Biihne, 
on all these theatres. 
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§ 11. Exceptional Stage-buildings. 


The stage-buildings which we have hitherto described have 
been those of the normal type. But there are several places 
in which peculiar and exceptional structures were erected, either 
for reasons connected with the nature of the ground, or for 
mere love of variety. Some of these may be worth mentioning. 
The theatre at Pergamon was apparently built about the be- 
ginning of the second century B.c.! But the stage-buildings, 
instead of being made of stone, as was usual at that period, 
consisted of temporary wooden erections, which were put up 
and taken down at each festival. Stone blocks were let into 
the ground, with holes for the reception of the beams by which 
the building was supported. When the performances were 
over, the whole apparatus might be removed in a short time. 
It was only at a later period that permanent stage-buildings 
were constructed. The reason for this curious arrangement, 
according to Dérpfeld, was to leave the way open to a temple 
in the neighbourhood. As the auditorium lay on a terrace, with 
not much room in front of it, permanent stage-buildings would 
have filled up the whole space, and blocked the passage to the 
temple. 

Another remarkable instance of deviation from the ordinary 
practice is supplied by the theatre at Megalopolis.? In this 
theatre (Fig. 11) the place of the stage-buildings was taken 
by a vast council-chamber, called the Thersilion, which faced 
towards the auditorium. Its facade consisted of a vestibule, 
26 feet high, and resting on a flight of five steps. Originally, 
when dramas were to be performed, a temporary wooden stage 
was erected in front of the Thersilion. The foundation-wall 
for a stage of this kind has been discovered, and lies at a 
distance of 24 feet from the columns of the vestibule. It is 
obvious therefore that the vestibule cannot itself have formed 
the background. A stage 24 feet across would have been far 
too deep for a Greek theatre. Temporary scenic decorations 
must have been erected some feet in front of the council- 

1 Gri : i 1892; Puchstein, Griech. 

; Sie eines eee ae ee 88 ff. The plan is copied 


Supplementary Paper published by the from Griech. Theater, p. 134. 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
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chamber. In later times a stone proscenium of the ordinary 
type was erected on the site of the old wooden one. But 
when this was done, it is probable that the Thersilion had 
fallen into ruins. Otherwise the beauty of its appearance 
would have been altogether marred by the stone structure 
in front of it. 
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But the most peculiar of the stage-buildings which have 
hitherto been discovered is that at Delos. A representation of 
the ground-plan (Fig. 12) is inserted on the next page.’ This 


‘From Griech. Theater, p. 144. Corr, Hell., 1896, pp. 256 ff. ; Puch- 
For the description of the theatre, see stein, le., pp. 53 ff 
ibid., pp. 144 ff. ; Chamonard, Bull. 
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building consisted of a single oblong room. In front of it 
was an ordinary proscenium, about ten feet deep, and eight or 
nine feet high, resting on half-columns. The spaces between the 
columns were filled, as usual, with painted boards. The curious 
feature is that this same proscenium was continued in a modified 
form round the rest of the building, so as to serve as a portico, 
On the sides and in the rear it rested on rectangular pillars instead 
ofoncolumns. The spaces between the pillars were considerably 
wider than the spaces between the columns, and were left open, 


instead of being filled up with boards. Porticoes of this kind 
were often erected close to the stage-buildings, as a shelter from 
the rain; but the position of the one at Delos is altogether 
exceptional. Another remarkable feature in this building is 
the fact that the proscenium was open at each end, and was 
not even enclosed with a wall. When dramas were being 
performed, wooden side-wings must have been put up for the 
occasion.! 


1 Side-wi oxnva) are men- proscenium was probably erected in 
oS aaaes ye Delian the second century. At that date the 
inscriptions for 274 and 269 B.c. (Bull. permanent side-wings must have been 
Corr. Hell., 1894, p. 162) as forming abolished. 
part of the theatre. But the present 
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§ 12, Wreseler’s Theory of the Greck Stage. 


Ina Greek dramatic performance the relative position occupied 
by actors and chorus was quite unlike anything to be seen in a 
modern theatre. The actors appeared upon a raised platform, 
the chorus performed in the orchestra underneath. When the 
actors were present, and the dialogue was proceeding, the chorus 
stood with their backs towards the audience, and their faces 
towards the stage.’ In the early period the stage was only 
of moderate height, and communication between stage and 
orchestra was therefore a matter of no difficulty. Later on, 
when the chorus began to be excluded from all share in 
the action, the stage was raised several feet, and the actors 
were thus placed some distance above the heads of the chorus. 
But both in the earlier and the later period, and whether the stage 
was a high or a low one, there was always a clearly marked 
distinction between the normal position of actors and chorus 
respectively. This fact places prominently before us the radical 
difference between a Greek chorus and that of a modern opera. 
It shows us that in the groupings of actors and chorus in a 
Greek theatre there could be none of that realistic imitation of 
ordinary life which is sometimes seen upon the modern stage. 
To produce effects of this kind would be impossible, where the 
chorus was standing beneath the actors, and with their backs 
towards the audience. This position of the chorus in the Greek 
theatre, which seems peculiar to our modern notions, was not 
due to any abstract considerations of propriety, but was merely 
the result of the peculiar circumstances under which the Greek 
drama was developed. Originally the performance was almost 
entirely lyrical, and the stage and the actors were a mere 
appendage. The chorus, being the principal performers, and 
the most prominent object of attention, occupied the central 
position in the orchestra. The actors were placed on a stage 
behind them, so as to be visible to the spectators. Eventually 
the dialogue between the actors completely overshadowed the 
songs of the chorus, and the lyrical element in the performance 

1 Dindorf, Prolegom. de Comoed. roy Sijpov dmecrpépero. Ibid, p. 36 
PD. 29 kat oTe€ wey mpos Tods broxpitas  eiarfer (5 xopds 6 kwpukds) ev TeTpaywve 
diedcyero (6 xopds 6 kapurds), mpos THY axHuaTL, apopar eis Tods brokpitas. Cp. 


\ 4 oe lol . . 
oKnyny apedpa, bre dé dredOdvrav rHy ibid. p. 2t; Dibner, Prolegom. de Co- 
na , tf . : 
UToKpiTay Tous avamataTous deen et, Tpds moed.p.20;Schol. Aristoph, Equit.505. 
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was treated as a kind of interlude. But the chorus still con- 


pon emeebl 


tinued to occupy that prominent position in the theatre which “% 
Cahir 


its original importance had assigned to it. 

Since the beginning of the last century various difficulties 
have been raised in connexion with this subject, and various 
theories have been invented for the purpose of removing the 
supposed difficulties. All this speculation appears to have 
had its origin in the same source. Until quite recent years 
it was assumed by every scholar that the stage of the fifth 
century must have been of the same height and structure as 
the later stage described by Vitruvius. But it was felt that 
the dramas of the fifth century could not possibly have been 
written for a theatre in which the actors were raised about twelve 
feet above the level of the chorus. The relationship between 
actors and chorus in these early dramas is far too close to 
allow it to be supposed that they were separated by a barrier of 
this kind. Still, there was the testimony of Vitruvius, who said 
the stage was about twelve feet high, and whose measurements 
were supposed to apply to all theatres, early as well as late. 


The first attempt to meet the difficulty was made by Hermann, 
at the beginning of the century; and his theory was afterwards 


adopted and developed by Wieseler. According to this view 
the chorus did not stand upon the level of the orchestra, but 
upon a sort of subsidiary platform, erected immediately in 
front of the twelve-foot stage. The height of the platform, they 
said, was so arranged as to bring the chorus into moderate 
proximity to the actors, without concealing them from the view 
of the audience. This platform for the chorus was generally 
accepted by writers upon the Greek drama until about ten 
years ago. Its existence was defended, partly on general 
grounds, partly by an appeal to certain passages in ancient 
authors. To take the ancient authorities first. Hermann 
supposed that the platform was called ‘orchestra’ in a narrower 
sense. He cited a passage in Suidas, where the orchestra is 
described as coming next to the ‘skene’, and as being a wooden 
erection on which mimes performed. But in this passage 
the context clearly proves that the word ‘orchestra’ is used 
in its later sense as the ‘stage’.' Weiseler endeavoured to 


1 G, Hermann, Opuse. vi. 2, pp.152.  _Etym. Mag., s.v. oKnvi ; and in a more 
ff, The passage occurs in Suidas and complete form in Schol. Gregor. 
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prove that the platform for the chorus was denoted by the 
word ‘thymele’. Now ‘thymele’, as we have seen, was a 
word which had a great many meanings in connexion with 
the theatre. It denoted, first, the altar of Dionysus; secondly, 
the orchestra; thirdly, the stage.’ If the passages are carefully 
examined in which it is asserted that ‘thymele’ denotes a 
platform for the chorus in front of the stage, it will be found 
that in the majority of them the word is much more naturally 
explained as meaning the stage itself, or the orchestra. In 
one or two cases the language used is apparently due to 
a confusion between the different meanings of the term. In 
no case is there a clear and definite description of a platform 
standing halfway up between the orchestra and the stage.” 
If such a platform had really existed, it seems incredible 
that there should have been no mention of it. As far, then, 
as ancient authorities are concerned, the theory as to the 


existence of a platform for the chorus finds no support. 
On general grounds there are several fatal objections to 


the theory. 


In the first place, if it were correct, we should 


have to believe that the Greeks first of all constructed an 


Nazianz. 3558. The last version runs as 
follows :—perd tiv seni bOds Kad Ta 
Tapackhvia » dpynotpa, atirn bé éorw 
6 rémos 6 éx aavibwy éxwy Td edapos, eq’ 
ov Bearpifovow of pipo.. efra pera Tiv op- 
xnotpay Bapos jv Tod Avovicov, rerpa- 
yovoy oikoddunpa Kevov emt Tod pécov, d 
kaXetrat Oupédn mapa Tod Ove. wera TiV 
Ovpédny % Koviotpa, Touréott 70 KdTw 
eSapos rod Oedtpov. It is clear that 
opxnotpa here means the stage. This 
appears not only from the context, but 
also from the fact that it is said to have 
been the place for the pivot. Wieseler 
bases upon the above passage his 
peculiar theory that the ‘thymele’ was 
the platform for the chorus, and not an 
altar at all. He relies on the words 
TeTpayavoy oikoddunua Kevov. It is 
true that the passage is obscure. But 
if it proves one thing more than an- 
other, it proves that the ‘ thymele’ 
was the altar of Dionysus, and stood in 
the orchestra. 

1 See above, p. 108. 

* In addition to the scholium quoted 
in the preceding note, the following 
passages are cited to prove that OupéAn 


sometimes =the special platform for the 
chorus, between the orchestra and the 
stage :—(1) Anthol. Pal. vii. 21 roAAGxts 
év OupéArnar wal ev oxnvior TEOnrOs | BAa- 
ods “Axapvirns Kutads K.7.2. (2) Corp. 
Ins. Gr. 6750 dd¢av pworheacay ev) oKn- 
vaist aBovoay | mavtoins dperhs év 
Heipows, efra xopotar | moAAdKIS ey Oupeé- 
Aas, (3) Schol. Aristid. iii, p. 536 
(Dindf.) 6 xopos bre cioter ev 7H opxn- 
orpat (MS. 4) éore Ovpérn. (4) Poll. iv. 
123 9 5€ dpxnorpa Tov xopod, év 7 Kal % 
Oupedn, eire Baya tr ova cire Boos. 
(5) Isidor. Origg. xviii. 47 ‘et dicti 
thymelici, quod olim in orchestra 
Stantes cantabant super pulpitum quod 
thymele vocabatur.’ In the first and 
second passages @upyédn obviously = 
opxnotpa. In the third passage it = 
opxhotpa or Bwpds Acordcov, according 
as 7} or 7 is read. In the fourth pas- 
sage there is apparently a confusion of 
the two meanings of Oupédn as ‘a 
stage’ and ‘an altar’. In the fifth 
passage the two meanings of ‘or- 
chestra’ and ‘stage’ are confused, 
[Cp. p, 108, n.] 
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orchestra for the chorus to perform in; then built a stage 
twelve feet high ; then, finding they had made their stage a great 
deal too lofty, got out of the difficulty by erecting a platform 
each year, to bring the chorus within reach of the actors. 
To suppose that the Greeks acted in this way would be to 
suppose that they were altogether deficient in common sense. 
In the second place, it must not be forgotten that the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia consisted of dithyrambs as 
~well as dramas. The dithyrambic chorus consisted of fifty 
members, and stood in a circular position. They must 
therefore have required a very considerable space for their 
performances. The oblong platform in front of the stage 
would not have been large enough to accommodate them, but 
would have been large enough to encroach very extensively 
upon the orchestra, and to drive the dithyrambic choruses into 
one end of it. That such was the case is most improbable. 
In the third place, in the recently excavated Greek theatres 
there are no traces of any appliances for the erection of the 
supposed platform. We should have expected to find holes 
in the floor of the orchestra, and sockets in the hyposkenion, 
for the reception of the beams by which the platform was 
supported. But there is no theatre in which any such traces 
are to be found. Fourthly, on the floor of the orchestra at 
Epidaurus a large circle is marked out with a stone border 
immediately in front of the stage (Fig. 6). It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that this circle was intended for the 
performances of the chorus. For these reasons, combined 
with the silence of ancient writers, there appears to be no 
doubt that the platform for the chorus in front of the stage 
must be regarded as a fiction of modern times, 

All the difficulties which this platform was invented to explain 
will disappear, if we assume that the stage of the fifth cen- 
tury was considerably lower than that of later times. It was 
only in the earlier period of the drama that a close communi- 
cation between actors and chorus was required. In the subse- 
quent epoch the existence of a lofty stage presents no difficulty. 
And the assumption of a low stage for the period of Aeschylus 
and his immediate successors is on general grounds the 
most natural one. We are told that originally, when the drama 
was still a lyrical performance, the coryphaeus used to mount 
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upon a small table, in the intervals between the odes, in order 
to converse with the rest of the chorus. Later on, an actor 
was substituted for the coryphaeus. Later still, in the course 
of the fifth century, a second and a third actor were introduced. 
Now it is absurd to suppose that, while the coryphaeus was 
replaced in this tentative way by a gradually increasing number 
of actors, the old table on which he performed should have 
been suddenly converted into a complete Vitruvian stage, 
twelve feet high, and fifty feet long. It is much more natural 
to imagine that the development of the stage was also a slow 
and experimental process, and that in the fifth century its 
size was intermediate between the low table of the sixth 
century and the tall proscenium of later times. The few traces 
of archaeological evidence which we possess concerning the 
early stage are distinctly in favour of this view. It is also 
supported by the well-known description in Horace. Horace, 
in his account of the development of Greek tragedy, tells 
us that Aeschylus ‘erected a stage on beams of moderate 
size’.' Horace’s information, as we know, was derived from 
Greek sources. Hence it appears that the ordinary Greek 
tradition favoured the belief that the early stage was a low 
one, and that it contrasted in this respect with the stage of 
later times. 


§ 13. Déorpfeld’s Theory of the Greek Stage. 


Another theory of a far more revolutionary kind has been 
propounded in recent years by Hépken’, and amplified and 
developed by Dérpfeld. Déorpfeld assumes, like Wieseler, 
that the proscenium of the fifth century must have been of 
the same height as that described by Vitruvius. But he 
gets out of the consequent difficulty by supposing that the 
proscenium was intended, not as a stage for the actors, but 
as a background. He denies the existence of a stage in 
purely Greek theatres either of the earlier or of the later 


* Horace, Ars Poet. 278-80 ‘ post uprights. It bears this sense in Caes, 
hune personae pallaeque repertor BB. G. iv. 17,3. ‘Tigna bina sesqui- 


honestae | Aeschylus et modicis in- pedalia paulum ab imo praeacuta . , 
stravit pulpita tignis | et docuit ma- in flumen defixerat.’ See P. Gardner, 
gnumque loqui nitique cothurno.’ [The J. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 257. | 

passage becomes still more significant * Hopken, De Theatro Attico, 


if we translate ‘tignis’ ‘posts’, i.e, Bonn, 1884. 
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period. He believes that in all Greek theatres the actors 
and the chorus performed together in the orchestra. The 
proscenium represented the palace or other building before 
which the action took place. The front-wall of the stage- 
buildings immediately behind the proscenium represented merely 
the sky. This theory has been the subject of much discussion 
and controversy during the last twenty years. As it has been 
accepted by several scholars, it will be necessary to consider 
it in detail. I propose in the present section to explain the 
grounds on which, as it seems to me, it must be regarded as 
untenable; and to discuss at length the evidence on which 
the belief in the existence of a Greek stage is founded. In 
dealing with this subject it will be convenient to divide the 
period covered by the Greek drama into two parts, and to 
consider first the later part, from about 300 8B.c. onwards; 
and then to return to the earlier period, that of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The evidence in the two cases is some- 
what different, and will be more clearly understood if taken 
separately. 


t. THe Later Stace.—First,- then, as to the later or 
‘Hellenistic’ period. Recent excavations, as was previously 
pointed out, have now given us a fairly clear idea as to the 
shape and structure of the stage-buildings during this period. 
We now know that from the beginning of the third century 


“onwards, or, if Puchstein is right, from a considerably earlier 


date, the stage-buildings in an ordinary Greek theatre, though 
varying in detail, conformed to the same general type. They 
consisted of a long rectangular structure, in front of which was 
a narrow platform, usually about twelve feet high and ten feet 
deep. This platform was called the ‘proskenion’. In the third 
century it appears to have been generally made of wood. But 
in the course of the second and first centuries, or in the fourth 
century, if Puchstein is right, a stone proscenium was substi- 
tuted for the old wooden ones in almost every theatre. What 
then was the purpose of this proscenium, this long platform, 
twelve feet high and ten feet deep, which we find in all Greek 
theatres after the fourth century? For an answer to this 
question we naturally turn to Vitruvius, who wrote a book 
about architecture towards the end of the first century B.C., 
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and in the course of it gave a detailed description of Greek 
and Roman theatres. Vitruvius tells us that every Greek 
theatre has a stage, and that this stage is from ten to twelve 
feet high and about ten feet deep. Its narrowness is due to the 
fact that it is only used by the actors in tragedy and comedy; 
all other performers appear in the orchestra.1 He adds that 
the Roman stage is much lower and much deeper, and this for 
two reasons. It had to be deeper, because all the performers 
appeared upon it. It had to be lower, because in a Roman 
theatre the spectators sat in the orchestra, and would not 
therefore have been able to see over the top of a twelve-foot 
stage.? Here then we seem to have a clear and final answer 
to our question. The proscenium which we find in all Greek 
theatres after about 300 B.c., and in some perhaps a century 
earlier, answers exactly to the description of Vitruvius. It must 
therefore have been intended to serve as a stage. 

Dérpfeld, it is well known, refuses to accept this conclusion. 
But his method of dealing with the testimony of Vitruvius has 
changed since he wrote his book on the Greek theatre. He 
then supposed that Vitruvius had been guilty of an error. 
While admitting that he was correct in his measurements of 
the Greek proscenium, he asserted that he had made a mis- 
take as to its purpose; that he had confused the background 
of the Hellenistic theatre with the stage of the Roman.’ 
But this explanation is one which it is impossible to accept. 
It is absurd to suppose that Vitruvius was mistaken. “He 


1 Vitruv. v. 7 ‘itaa tribus centris hac 
descriptione ampliorem habent orche- 
stram Graeci et scaenam recessiorem 


in dramatic contests. But the words 
of Vitruvius about the position of the 
actors upon the stage are free from all 


minoreque Jatitudine pulpitum, quod 
Aoyetov appellant, ideo quod eo tragici 
et comici actores in scaena peragunt, 
reliqui autem artifices suas per orche- 
stram praestant actiones, itaque ex eo 
scaenici et thymelici graece separatim 
nominantur. Eius logei altitudo non 
minus debet esse pedum decem, non 
plus duodecim.’ Whether under ‘ reli- 
qui artifices’ Vitruvius included the 
dramatic chorus is very doubtful, The 
dramatic chorushad almost disappeared 
in his day. Moreover ‘thymelici’ as 
opposed to ‘scaenici’ generally means 
the competitors in musical and literary 
contests, as opposed to the competitors 


ambiguity. [Cp. Frei, de Certaminibus 
Thymelicis. Dérpfeld’s suggestion 
(Deutsche Littztg. 1901, p. 1816) that 
dramatic actors were called oknVikol 
because they were nearer the oKnvn, 
and musical performers @upedcKoi as 
being in the centre of the orchestra, 
round the @upédAn, forces the words to 
fit his theory, but gives a far less 
natural meaning to the distinction. 
According to this, the members of the 
chorus in the drama also ought to be 
called @uperrxoi.] 

? Ibid. v. 6. 

3 Griech. Theater, Pp. 364. 
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was a professional architect, writing about his own special 
subject, and writing at the very time when many of these 
Greek proscenia were being erected. His remark about 
the Greek stage is not introduced as an obiter dictum, but 
is made the basis of the distinction which he draws between 
Greek and Roman theatres. He had evidently therefore 
thought about the subject. But even if we suppose that he 
could make a mistake of this kind, even if we suppose that 
he had never been in Greece, and never seen a Greek play 
acted there, still it is incredible that such an absurd error 
should have remained uncorrected in his book. The con- 
nexion between Greece and Rome was so intimate, that there 
must have been thousands of people in Rome who had seen 
Greek plays performed in a Greek theatre, and knew how 
it was done. If Vitruvius had made this absurd blunder, 
some one would have been sure to point it out to him, and 
he would have had it corrected. 

Since the publication of his book Dérpfeld has shifted his 
ground on this question.' He now suggests a new method of 
explaining away the testimony of Vitruvius. He supposes that 
Vitruvius, when speaking of the stage in the Greek theatre, 
was referring, not to the ordinary Greek theatre, but to the 
peculiar type of Graeco-Roman theatre found in various cities 
of Asia Minor, such as Termessos and Sagalassos. These 
theatres, as we have shown, exhibited a sort of transition 
between the Greek and the Roman model. While their 
general design was Greek, their stages were partially lowered 
and deepened, so as to come nearer to the Roman practice.’ 
In theatres of this kind Dérpfeld admits that the actors per- 
formed upon the stage; and he contends that it is to them 
that Vitruvius refers, and not to the regular Greek theatres, 
in which the actors always appeared in the orchestra. But 
in the first place it is difficult to believe that Vitruvius, when 
he speaks of the ‘Greek’ theatre, should mean something 
quite different. Why should he describe as ‘Greek’ a type 
of building which was not found in Greece proper, and which 
was essentially a combination of Greek and Roman attributes ? 
In the second place, the evidence of the existing remains is 

1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, pp. 577 ff.; Athen. Mittheil. 1897, pp. 444 ff. ; 1903, 
p. 386, &c. 2 See above, p. 135. 
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inconsistent with the new hypothesis. Vitruvius says that the 
proscenium in the Greek theatre should be from ten to twelve 
feet high, and in ordinary cases about ten feet deep. Now what 
do we find in the remains of the regular Greek theatres? We 
find that in the great majority of cases the height and depth 
answer exactly to this description. But when we turn to the 
Asia Minor theatres what do we find? The average height is 
from eight to nine feet, the average depth from twelve to eighteen. 
In the face of these measurements it is useless to contend that 
Vitruvius is alluding to the Asia Minor theatres. The type 
which he describes is the ordinary Hellenistic type.’ 

The two facts already mentioned—first, the fact that Vitruvius 
tells us that every Greek theatre should possess a stage of 
a certain height, and secondly, the fact that all Greek theatres 
after about 300 B.c. are found to possess a stage corresponding 
to his~ description—these two facts appear sufficient in them- 


selves to decide the whole question. 
Various ancient writers may be cited as 
Pollux, in his description of the Greek theatre, 
is appropriated to the actors, the orchestra 


of further evidence. 
witnesses. 
says that ‘the stage 
to the chorus’. 
‘enter by the orchestra, ascend 


1 (The discussion is continued by 
Bethe, Hermes, 1898, pp. 313 ff., and 
Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1898, pp. 326 ff. ; 
1903, pp. 424 ff. The latter admits that 
the Hellenistic stage corresponds 
better in depth with Vitruvius’ rule, 
and his further arguments in support 
of his theory are very unconvincing, 
(Asregards some of them,see pp.158 ff.) 
In various other details the Hellenistic 
and Asiatic theatres nearly all deviate 
from the exact figures given by Vitru- 
vius, though the approximations are 
in most cases close. One theatre 
corresponds in one point with the 
figures given, one in another, as one 
would expect: and in most points, 
other than those above mentioned, 
neither the Hellenistic nor the Asiatic 
type has much advantage over the 
other in respect of precise correspon- 
dence, (See Noack, Philologus, lviii, 
pp. 9 ff.) The clearest result of Dorp- 
feld’s controversy with Bethe, and 
later with Puchstein, is that theatres 
of both types varied much more than 


But there is no lack 


Later on he says that the actors, when they 


the stage by means of steps’.” 


most writers have allowed. Why 
should they not have done so? At 
the same time, Vitruvius’ rules are as 
nearly in accordance with the general 
features of the Hellenistic type as 
general rules can be reasonably ex- 
pected to be. | 

2 Poll. iv. 123 Kal oxnvr pey broKpiTay 
tS.ov, 7 Se dpxnotpa Tov xopod. Dérp- 
feld (p. 347, and Ath. Mitth. 1903, 
Pp. 419) says that oxnvy here = ‘the 
stage-buildings’. But the mention 
of the Aoyetoy in the previous line of 
Pollux, and the description of the 
imocknvov, almost immediately after- 
wards, as 10 70 doyeloy Kelpevor, 
clearly show that the type of theatre 
described by Pollux was one which 
possessed a stage. If so, this stage 
must have been used by the actors. 

8 Poll. iv. 127 eloeAOdvres 5& Kata 
THY opxnotpay ent Tiv oKnViVY dva- 
Baivovar ba KAtpaxwv. Here too Dérp- 
feld (p. 347, and Ath. Mitth. 1903, 
p- 406) thinks oxnvn = the house in 
the background, and that the sentence 
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The scholiasts to the extant dramas often speak of the perform- 
ance in a Greek theatre as being partly in the orchestra and 
partly on the stage. The commentator on the Frogs asserts 
that the scene with Charon and the ferry-boat must be ‘either 
upon the logeion, or in the orchestra’. Later on he says that 
Dionysus here appears ‘not on the logeion, but in the or- 
chestra’. The scholiast on the Knights discusses the question 
why the sausage-seller should ‘ascend from the parodos on 
to the logeion’. There are other scholia to the same effect, 
which it would be tedious to quote.' In these passages from 
the scholiasts and from Pollux the point to notice is the 
following. They do not merely say that there was a stage 
in Greek theatres, but they describe the performance as one 
partly on the stage, and partly in the orchestra. Dérpfeld 
says they are all mistaken; that they lived after the Christian 
era, and were confusing the Greek theatre with the Roman. 
But this would not account for their mistake, if mistake there 
were. _In Roman _theatres_all performances were confined 
to the stage; the orchestra was occupied by senators and 
other distinguished persons. How then can Pollux and the 
scholiasts have got this notion of a performance in which stage 
and orchestra were used at the same time? There was nothing 
in the Roman practice to suggest it. It can only have been 
derived from the Greek theatre. But apart from this, the 
suggestion that Pollux and the scholiasts were misled by their 
recollection of Roman customs is not a fortunate one. It 
implies that their writings were the result of personal observa- 
tion. But no one can read a page of them without perceiving 


that they were merely compilations from Alexandrian sources. 


———$—$ 


refers to cases like Aristoph. Nub. 1486, 
where Strepsiades climbs on to the 
roof. But why should the actors have 
used steps to mount the house only 
when they entered the theatre by the 
orchestra? They would need them 
just as much if they entered by the 
doors in the back-scene. 

1 Schol. Ran. 183 7AAo.@oGae xpi) 
Thy cKnviy Kar vat Kara Thy “Axepovotay 
Riywny tov rémoyv ent Tod Aoyelov 7} ent 
ths opxhotpas. Ibid. 299 dmopotor 6¢ 
tives Tas dnd TOD Aoyetov TEpLeAOaY Kal 
Kpupdels Omabev Tod iepéws ToUTO A€yet. 
galvovrat 5& ove eivas ent Tov dovyelov 


oO - 


GAN’ ent THs dpxnotpas. Schol. Equit. 
149 iva, pyaiv, éx ths mapdbov em 7d 
Aoyetov dvaby. bia ti otv éx Tips 
mapdov ; TOUTO yap ovK avayKaioy. Ibid. 
506 A€yeTa GE mapaBaows . . . émecdr) 
TapaBaivet 6 Xopos TOY Témov. éaTaat 
pev yap Kata arotxov of mpos Ti 
opxnotpay (i.e. the stage) dmoBAémovres* 
brav 6é rapaBdow, epedns EoTw@Tes Kal 
mpos Tovs Oeatas BAémovTes Tov Ad-yov 
mooovra. Vit. Aesch. p. 8 (Dindf.) 
Ta yap Spapata avpmAnpovow ot mpec- 
Buratoa tev Dewy, Kal éoTL TA and THS 
oKnvns Kal THs opxnotpas Oela mavTa 
mpoowma. 
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The scholiasts in many cases mention their authorities, and 
these authorities often go back as far as Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus, and even beyond. They do indeed confuse the 
evidence a good deal, when they try to reconcile different 
statements, or when they misapply statements of earlier 
authorities to particular passages, and explain the passages 
wrongly; but the statements themselves are due to Alexandrian 
tradition, not to their own observations. When they say that 
Greek dramas were performed partly on the stage and partly 
in the orchestra, it is evident that the Alexandrians thought the 
same. The testimony of Pollux and_the scholiasts is really 
testimony.of the third century_B..c. j 

Another writer whose words appear to be decisive on this 
question is_Horace. His statement about Aeschylus, to the 
effect that he ‘erected a stage on beams (or posts) of moderate 
size’, has already been quoted.’ It is true that Horace is 
often inaccurate in his description of the early Greek drama. 
It may be contended, therefore, that his account of the reforms 
of Aeschylus is only of doubtful authority. But one thing is 
certain, that Horace, in describing the development of the 
Greek theatre, would never have mentioned the erection of 
a stage, unless a stage had been a regular part of the Greek 
theatres of his own day. Dorpfeld, in dealing with this passage, 
offers two alternatives. He first suggests that ‘pulpitum ’ means 
the ‘stage-buildings’. But he cites no authority for such a 
meaning, and none is to be found. The word ‘pulpitum’ in 
Latin always means a stage or platform. Then, if the first 
alternative seems unsatisfactory, he suggests that Horace has 
made a slip, and that he was confusing the Greek stage with 
the Roman.’ But Horace, as we know, was for a long time 
in Athens, and must have often seen Greek plays performed. 
It is hardly conceivable, therefore, that he should have made 
a mistake on such a simple matter as the presence or absence of 
a stage. 

To turn next to the archaeological evidence. Excavations 
have brought to light several facts which bear closely upon 
this subject of the stage. The evidence derived from this 
<ource appears to be even more fatal to the new theory than 


* See above, p. 144, and note r, * * Griech. Theater, p. 348. 
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the literary testimony. One of the most convincing proofs 
is that afforded by the structure of the stage-buildings at 
Sicyon, Eretria, and Oropus.'' We have seen that, according 
to Dérpfeld’s view, the proscenium was the background, 
and the action of the drama took place in front of it, in 
the orchestra. Obviously, if this was so, the most impor- 
tant part of the stage-buildings must have been the rooms 
immediately behind the proscenium, or in other words, 
behind the back-scene. Now what do we find at Sicyon? 
We find that one-third of the space behind the proscenium 
consisted of solid rock. The Sicyonians, in order to save the 
expense of erecting a lofty auditorium, excavated their theatre 
out of the rock to a depth of about twelve feet. But they 
attached so little importance to the rooms behind the pro- 
scenium, that they did not take the trouble to excavate the 
whole of this part. They left one-third of it as it was. It was 
only when they came to the first floor of the stage-building, 
the floor on a level with the top of the proscenium, that they 
provided clear room from end to end of the structure. Their 
conduct, on Dérpfeld’s theory, was very peculiar.2 But the 
people of Eretria acted in a still stranger manner. They too 
excavated their theatre out of the rock. 
of the space behind the proscenium unexcavated. Consequently 
at Eretria the ground-floor of the stage-buildings was on a level, 
not with the floor of the orchestra, but with the top of the pro- 
scenium. There could hardly be a more decisive proof that 
at Eretria the actors appeared, not in front of the proscenium, 
but on the top of it. Then there is the case of Oropus. Here 
the stage-buildings were built upon the ground, and the rooms 
behind the proscenium were originally open from end to end. 
But later on the Oropians proceeded to fill up the greater 
part of the space with earth, and left only a narrow passage 
immediately behind the proscenium. Such conduct is irrecon- 


But they left the whole , 


1 Griech. Theater, pp. 103, 113-16, 
118. 
*2 (Noack (Philologus, Iviii. p. 6) 
argues that the reason was that at the 
north end, where the rock is not cut 
away, it is much higher, and the cut- 
ting and removal would be very ex- 
pensive. But we know nothing of the 


willingness or unwillingness of the 
Sicyonians to spend money on public 
and religious objects, and the simpler 
theory seems to be that the space was 
not wanted. The same remark applies 
to Noack’s explanation of the case of 
Eretria by considerations of expense. | 
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cilable with the supposition that the proscenium was the 
back-scene.' 

Another proof is afforded by the height of the proscenium. 
The normal height, as already shown, was about twelve feet. 
But-some proscenia, such as those at Athens and the Peiraeeus, 
were as much as thirteen feet. On the other hand others were 
considerably less. That of Oropus, for instance, was only about 
eight feet high; and the columns which supported the entabla- 
ture were only six feet six inches.* On Doérpfeld’s view these 
proscenia, with their architectural front, represented the palace 
or other building before which the action took place. What then 
are we tothink of a palace about fifty feet long, and only eight feet 
in height? The background at Oropus during the performance 
of a tragedy must have béen a most peculiar one. We should 
remember that the Greek tragic actor walked upon ‘cothurni’, 
which added about six inches to his stature. He also wore 
a mask with a lofty ‘onkos’, which raised his height by another 
six inches. Consequently the Greek tragic actor, when equipped 
for the stage, can hardly have stood less than about six feet’ six. 
This being so, if Dérpfeld’s view is correct, it follows that the 
actor who took the part of the king at Oropus must have been 
just about the same height as the columns which supported 
the roof of his own palace. When he made his entrance 
through the central door of the palace, he would have to bend 
his head, in order to avoid knocking it against the cross-beams. 
Surely the theory is a weak one which involves such ridiculous 
consequences. If the Greeks had adopted a background of 
this absurdly diminutive height, without any reason for doing 
so, this fact alone would have been strange enough. But it 
must appear stranger still that, having once adopted it, they 
should proceed to add about twelve inches to the stature of their 
actors, in order to make the disproportion between the size of 
the actors and the size of the palace still more preposterous.’ 

The reason which Dérpfeld gives for the lowness of the 


* [Noack, l.c., contends that the would be sufficient for the argument 


division of the skene and filling of 
half the space with earth is later 
work, and throws no light on the 
scheme of the Hellenistic theatre. 
This is very doubtful ; but even if it 
were proved the other cases quoted 


in the text. | 

* See above, p. 125. 

® This point is well brought out by 
Chamonard, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, 
Pp. 296. s 
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proscenium—the background, as he calls it—is as follows. He 
says that such proscenia were first erected at Athens in the 
fifth century, and were intended to represent an ordinary house 
of that period. But the ordinary Athenian house of the fifth 
century was, he asserts, about twelve feet high. To this theory 
there are several answers. In the first place, as we have seen, 
some proscenia were only about eight or nine feet in height ; 
which is far lower than any ordinary Greek house, either at 
Athens or elsewhere. In the second place there is no clear 
evidence to show that the Athenian house of the fifth century 
was twelve feet high. From the remains lately discovered at 
Delos it appears that in the better class of houses there even the 
first story was more than twelve feet.2 But granting, for the 
sake of argument, that an Athenian house of the fifth century 
was of the size which Dérpfeld supposes, it is difficult to see 
what this has got to do with the height of the scenic background. 
The Athenian theatre, we should remember, was developed 
originally as a place for tragedy rather than as a place for comedy. 
The background therefore must have been intended to represent, 
in most cases, a palace or a temple. But why should this palace 
or temple have been made the same height as an ordinary 
house? Moreover, the proportions must have appeared extra- 
ordinary. A structure about fifty feet long, and twelve feet high, 
would be altogether unlike any palace or temple. Dorpfeld replies 
to this that it is impossible on the stage to represent buildings 
as large as they really are; that in modern scene-paintings 
the representations of palaces and temples are much reduced 
in size as compared with the originals.* This is quite true. 
But they are reduced to scale, and in a proper proportion. 
A modern scene-painter, in representing St. Paul’s, would no 
doubt have to make his representation much smaller than the 
actual St. Paul’s. But in diminishing the height he would 
diminish the width at the same time. No modern scene-painter 
would produce a temple fifty feet long and twelve feet high ; nor 
can we suppose that the ancients would have put up with a 
similar disproportion. 

Again, there is the question as to the doors in the pro- 
scenium. If it was the background, it ought to have had three 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 38r. 2 Chamonard, l.c., p. 294. 
% Griech. Theater, p. 381. 
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doors, the usual number in a Greek back-scene, as Pollux and 
Vitruvius tell us. But in most of the proscenia discovered 
there is only one door. In two of the proscenia, those at 
Megalopolis and Thespiae, there is no door of any kind. 
Even the single door, when it is found, is very narrow for 
the central door of the back-scene.- At Epidaurus it is only 
four feet wide, at Oropus only 3 feet 8 inches, at Delos only 
3 feet 3 inches.t. A door so narrow as this would be altogether 
unsuitable as the central door of the palace, and quite in- 
consistent with the use of the ekkyklema. ..When we come to 
the Graeco-Roman theatres, where the wall at the back of 
the stage has in many cases ‘been preserved, there we find 
everything corresponding closely with the descriptions of the 
grammarians. There is always the requisite number of doors, 
and the central door is of considerable width. At Termessos 
it is about seven feet.2 As regards the absence of the three 
doors in the proscenium Dérpfeld gives the following explana- 
tion. These Hellenistic proscenia, as we see from the remains, 
consisted of an entablature resting on columns. The spaces 
between the columns were filled in with wooden boards. 
Dérpfeld suggests that when doors were required they might 
be provided ad libitum by removing the intervening boards.’ 
But if three doors were. regularly required in the dramatic 
performances, it is most improbable that they should not have 
been provided as a permanent fixture in the proscenium. It 
is most improbable that the Greeks should have put them- 
selves to the trouble of opening out these temporary doors 
at each festival. In any case we can hardly doubt that, if 
the proscenium had been the back-scene, the Greeks would 
always have provided at least one permanent door, and 
would not, as at Megalopolis and Thespiae, have erected 
proscenia in which there was no door of any kind. The 
absence of a door in these two places seems to prove 
conclusively that communication between the orchestra and 


" See above, p. 124. 


2 Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens, 
&c., vol. ii. plate ro. 

* Griech. Theater, p. 380. [Also 
Noack, Philologus, lviii, pp. 2h; fo 
whom Puchstein, Griech. Biihne, pp. 30 
ff., replies sufficiently. The evidence 


of the vases (see below), where actors 
are shown acting on a stage with 
columns in front, is conclusive against 
his contention that the only proper 
Support for a stage is a wall, and that 
therefore the columnsof the proscenium 
can only represent a back-scene. } 
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the space behind 
importance. 
Another piece of archaeological evidence is supplied by the 
vase-paintings found in the Greek cities of South Italy Two 
specimens are here inserted.2. These paintings, which have 
already been briefly referred to, belong to the third century x.c. 
They represent comic scenes acted by the Phlyakes. The 
Phlyakes were a sort of farcical comedians, whose performances 
were not unlike those of the oldest Attic comedy. In many 


the proscenium was a matter of no 
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of these paintings they are represented as acting on a stage.® 
The stage, in most cases, is obviously made of wood, and 
varies in character from a rude and simple platform to an 
erection of some solidity. In one or two instances, however, 
it is a tall and elaborate structure, apparently built of stone, 
and adorned with columns in front, just like the proscenia 


* 4 b 
1 On the subject of these vase- 2 They are taken from Wieseler’s 


paintings see especially Heydemann, 
Die Phlyakendarstellungen auf be- 
malten Vasen, Jahrb. Kais. Deutsch. 
ArchAol. Inst. 1886, pp. 260 ff. Bethe, 
Prolegomena zur Geschichte _ des 
Theaters, pp. 278 ff. Reisch, inGriech. 
Theater, pp. 311 ff. 


Denkmiler,ix.14 and15( = Baumeister. 
figs. 1828 and 1830), : ; 

* Fig. 13. Cp. the specimens in 
Wieseler’s Denkmal. ix. 8; Griech, 
Theater, pp. 315, 322, and 323; Bau- 
meister’s Denkmial., figs. g02, 903, 
1826, 1827, 1829. 
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we have been discussing.! Often there is a flight of steps 
leading down to the orchestra.* In one case the action is 
taking place partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. 
One of the actors is represented as actually ascending the 
steps to the stage.* This evidence seems to prove beyond 
a doubt that in the Greek cities of South Italy, during the 
third century B.c., performances were sometimes given in 
theatres with a tall stage, and that both stage and orchestra 
were employed for the purpose, and were connected by steps. 


ErPa AO 


Dérpfeld now admits that this was the case. But he contends 
that the arrangement was an exceptional one, intended only 
for the farces of the Phlyakes. For these performances, he 
allows, wooden stages were erected, and the exhibition took 
place partly on the stage and partly in the orchestra. But 
the regular dramas—the tragedies, and the comedies —were 
performed solely in the orchestra.‘ - All this, however, is the 


' Fig. 14. Cp. also the specimen in 5 Baumeist fi i 
Griech. Theater, p. 318. Theater, - eats Et 8 ee 
Fig. 13. Cp. also Griech. Theater, * Griech. Theater, p. 327. 


pp- 322-4 ; Baumeister, figs. go2, 903. 
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purest assumption.’ There is not a particle of evidence to 
support it. It is altogether improbable that a different arrange- 
ment should have been adopted in the case of these farces, 
and in the case of the regular drama. Besides this, as we have 
already pointed out, in one or two of the paintings the stage 
on which the Phlyakes are performing is apparently a per- 
manent stone erection, and not a mere temporary platform 
of wood. It seems certain, therefore, that the Greeks of South 
Italy during the third century s.c. provided a stage for their 
actors in all dramatic performances; and, this being so, we 
can hardly doubt that the same was the case in Greece 
generally. 

One or two further objections to the new theory may be 
briefly mentioned. If we look at the plan of the theatre at 
Epidaurus (Figs. 6 and 7), it will be found that the stone 
border of the circular orchestra reaches to within two or three 
feet of the proscenium, If the actors had performed in front of 
the proscenium, they would have been sometimes inside the 
stone border, and sometintes outside of it; and the whole 
arrangement strikes one as awkward and unsymmetrical. Again, 
in the theatre at Delos (Fig. 12), statues and other votive offerings 
were erected immediately in front of the columns of the pro- 
scenium. The bases on which they rested still remain.? But, 
if the proscenium had been the background, it is difficult to 
suppose that this place would have been chosen for such 
erections. When the proscenium was uncovered by scenery, 
and represented an ancient palace, these votive offerings and 
statues would have been altogether inappropriate as a part of 
the back-scene. When painted decorations were to be set up, 
they would have formed an inconvenient obstacle in the way of 
the mechanical arrangements. And if they were required to 
serve as scenery, why were they only employed at Delos? 
The probability therefore is that they were a mere architectural 
decoration of the stage-front.’ 

We have now gone through the principal arguments, literary 
and archaeological, which demonstrate the existence of a stage 


‘1 [The same must be said of his a taller stage, but are complete and 
later suggestion (Jahrb. Arch. Inst. imply a stage between three and four 
1901, p. 36) that the columns on the feet high.) 

Phlyakes vases are not really cur- 2 Griech. Theater, Pp. 147. 
tailed, and do not therefore point to 3 Puchstein, Griech, Biihne, p. 24. 
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during the Hellenistic period. It remains to consider the 
reasons which induce Do6rpfeld, in spite of this apparently 
overwhelming evidence, to deny the existence of such a stage. 
And in judging this question we must remember the fact already 
mentioned, that the chorus, at this time, had ceased to take an 
active share in the play, and that its functions were hardly more 
important than those of a band of musicians in a modern theatre. 
To turn now to Dérpfeld’s reasons. He says, in the first place, 
that these proscenia of the Vitruvian type would have been too 
narrow for the performance of a play.'! But their narrowness 
has often been exaggerated, owing to inaccurate calculations. 
None of them, as it now appears, were less than from nine to 
ten feet in depth.’ But a stage about ten feet deep, and from 
fifty to sixty feet long, would be amply sufficient for the per- 
formance of a Greek play, when the chorus was confined to the 
orchestra. The fact has been proved by actual experiment. 
Most English scholars have probably seen the Greek plays 
produced in the open-air theatre at Bradfield. The stage there 
is only ten feet deep and thirty feet long. Yet every one who 
has been present at one of these performances must admit that 
there was plenty of room upon the stage. I am informed that 
on one occasion, in the funeral procession in the Alcestis, as 
many as sixty people were brought upon the stage at the same 
time, and without any inconvenient crowding.’ It is clear then 
that the Vitruvian stage, which was just as deep and twice as 
long as that at Bradfield, would have been large enough to 
accommodate the chorus as well as the actors in an ancient 
Greek drama, and would have been more than large enough for 
the performance of a play in which the chorus was practically 
confined to the orchestra. 

Dorpfeld further objects that these Hellenistic proscenia were 
too high to have served as a Stage, since the spectators in the 
front rows would have been too far below the actors to see the 


? Griech. Theater, p. 361. to take into account the projecting 

* The stage at Athens was about cornice, In some cases, as he also 
9 ft. 31n.; at Epidaurus about 103 ft. remarks, the wallofthe back-scene may 
(Griech. Theater, pp. 78, 128), That have been narrower than the wall 
at Delos was about ro ft. (Chamonard, beneath, on which it rested; and this 
Bull. Corr, Hell. 1896, p. 306). As would add slightly to the depth of the 
Lechat (Epidaure, p. 208) points out, stage. 
itis necessary, in calculating the depth, * These facts and measurements have 
not to measure from wall to wall, but been kindly supplied to me by Dr. Gray. 
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latter properly.! It is only in the Asiatic theatres, where the front 
seats of the auditorium were raised so as to give a good view of 
the actors, that he will allow that the actors appeared on the high 
stage ; in such cases the height of the seats would make a ten-foot 
stage virtually sh to a five-foot one, such as the Romans 
employed. But in the first place, we find that at M; 

the lowest seats were raised four feet above the ree so that 
this is not a peculiarity of Asiatic theatres.” In the second place, 
if these proscenia were too high for a stage, they would have been 
much too low for a background. Their height varied from eight 
to thirteen feet; and a stage of thirteen feet would be far less of 
an anomaly than a back-scene of eight feet. Further, it has been 
shown by Maass®* that the height of the proscenium varies very 
regularly with the distance of the proscenium from the central 
point of the circle of the auditorium. The nearer this point, 
the lower the stage. The object of this can only have been to 
accommodate the height of the stage to’the view of the audience. 
It would be inexplicable unless the actors were on the top of the 
proscenium. It seems also to be proved that in most cases the 
greater part of the actor’s person would easily be visible from 
the greater number of seats,’ including the lowest or front rows. 
When it was necessary, as it was through the greater part of 
the fifth century, for chorus and actors to communicate more or 
less intimately with one another, the stage was lower, and the view 


1 Griech. Theater, p. 342; Ath. 
a 1898, pp. 337, 345, &c. 

2 Fougéres, Mantinée et l’Arcadie, 
pp. 165 ff. According to Dérpfeld’s 
theory that the proscenium was the 
back-scene, these lowest seats would 
be on a level with the roof of the 
back-scene, which is absurd. His 
argument that in cases where a removal 
of the lower rows or steps of seats is 
certain (as at Assos, Pergamon, and 
Delphi), we may assume that the 
theatre was converted from the sup- 


psi stageless Hellenistic type to the 
Asiatic, is most unconvincing. Why 


were the rows not similarly removed 
at Priene and Magnesia, though the 
high stage was erected there? If he 
can suppose that in these cases seats 
were allowed to remain which were 
bad for dramatic performances, why 
not in other cases ? 

2 Wochenschr. fiir Klass. Phil. 1899, 


p. 260, 

* {For controversy on this point, 
cf. A. Miller, Unters. zu den Bih- 
nenalt., pp. 108 ff.; Dérpfeld, Ath. 
Mitth. 1899, p. 310; Miiller, Philo- 
logus, lix.p.330. Miilleraccepts Maass’ 
conclusions, though he corrects some 
of his figures. Both Miller and Dérp- 
feld calculate how much of the or- 
chestra or of the actor on the stage 
could be seen by the spectators in 
different parts of different theatres. 
But any conclusions drawn from such 
calculations are precarious; we have 
no reason to suppose that there was 
a larger proportion of good seats in 
ancient theatres than in modern; still 
less that the front seats were all 
necessarily better for seeing the actors, 
any more than front seats or other 
seats of honour are in many cases in 
modern theatres. | 
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from some seats therefore less good ; but when the chorus ceased 
to take a share in the dialogue, it became both possible and 
natural to raise the height of the stage and so improve the view. 

Another objection of Dérpfeld’s is that in the existing pro- 
scenia there is no trace of any means of communication between 
the stage and the orchestra.1 But we have shown that such 
communication was seldom required at this time, owing to the 
insignificance of the chorus; and that, when it was wanted, it 
was supplied by temporary wooden steps. Dérpfeld replies 
that, if the stage was thirteen feet high, the steps must have 
been so large as to project a long way into-the orchestra, and 
produce an unsightly appearance. But this result could have 
been avoided without difficulty. Where the stage was excep- 
tionally lofty, the steps might have been placed in a parallel 
line to it. At Tralles, where there is a proscenium of the 
Graeco-Roman type, and nearly ten feet high, such steps are 
actually found, lying parallel to the stage, and on each side 
of the door which leads out from the front wall of the stage 
into the orchestra.’ A similar arrangement might easily have 
been adopted, when necessary, in the Hellenistic theatres. 

In support of his theory Dérpfeld brings forward an argu- 
ment based on the theatre at Megalopolis (Fig. 11). We have 
already described the peculiar construction of this theatre, in 
which the Thersilion took the place of the ordinary stage- 
buildings. In front of the Thersilion, and twenty-four feet 
distant from it, is the foundation-wall of a wooden proscenium, 
This proscenium, however, appears to have been of later date 
than the original theatre. Dérpfeld supposes that, before its 
erection, the actors performed their parts immediately in front 
of the Thersilion, and on the level of the orchestra. He bases 
his belief on the following grounds. The facade of the Thersi- 
lion rested on a flight of five steps, each about thirteen inches 
high. To one side of the Thersilion was a building, apparently 
called the Skanotheka, and probably used for storing the scenic 
decorations. In this building are the remains of a low wall, 
running in the same straight line as the bottom of the flight of 
steps, and about the same length as the stage must have been, 
Dorpfeld supposes that this wall was used, in the original state 


* Griech, Theater, p. 342, * Athen. Mittheil, 1893, p. 410, 
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of the theatre, for working a ‘scaena ductilis’. He supposes 
that, when dramas were to be performed, a wooden scene- 
painting was pushed out along this wall immediately in front of 
the lowest step of the Thersilion, and served .as a background. 
The actors in front of it must have been on the floor of the 
orchestra.'. But this arrangement appears to be impossible. 
If the back-scene had been placed in the position he sup- 
poses, immediately in front of the steep flight of steps, the 
representation of dramas would have been little short of 
ridiculous. The actor entering from the back-scene would ? 
have had to come down these steps to reach the threshold of 
the door, At first little more than his legs would have been 
seen, at any rate by the spectators in the upper part of the 
theatre. His whole person would hardly have become visible 
until he reached the lowest step. For a tragic actor to make 
his entrance in this way would. have been far from dignified, 
Also, in plays like the Hippolytus and the Alcestis, when a sick 
woman on a couch had to be carried out, it would have been 
extremely awkward to have to carry her down a flight of steps 
as steep as those at Megalopolis. The ekkyklema would, of 
course, haye been quite impossible to work. Again, it seems 
certain that the supposed ‘scaena ductilis’ would itself be quite 
unworkable. Is it likely that a huge painted board, more than a 
hundred feet long and more than twenty-five feet high, was pulled 
out in front of the Thersilion to serve as a back-scene? The 
‘scaena ductilis’ (cf. Serv. ad Verg. Georg. iii. 24), which Dérpfeld 
thinks was such as has been described, was not a contrivance of 
this sort, but was a small affair, a variety of the ‘scaena versilis’ 
or periaktos ; it was drawn apart, to disclose a new scene behind, 
and was not drawn across the stage. Moreover, the construction 
of ancient theatres, even of those with side-wings, shows that there 
was no room and no opportunity for the hauling to and fro of huge 
boards such as Doérpfeld imagines. It is true that much remains 
obscure in regard to the theatre at Megalopolis; but this solu- 
tion at least is out of the question.’ Although, therefore, the 
Skanotheka at Megalopolis may very likely have been used for 
the storage of scenery, it is clear that this scenery, when used, 
cannot have been put up in the place which Dérpfeld suggests. 

1 Griech, Theater, pp. 138, 139. p. 88; and P, Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 


2 See Puchstein, Griech. Biihne, 1899, p. 258. 
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Another argument against the ordinary theory is based by 
Dérpfeld on the remains of the theatre at Delos (Fig. 12). 
We have shown that at Delos the proscenium was continued, 
though in a different form, round the sides and back of the 
stage-buildings.' Ddédrpfeld argues that it cannot have been 
a stage, as it would be absurd to erect a stage all round the 
stage-buildings.* If this is so, we might reply that it cannot 
have been a background either, since it would be equally absurd 
to construct a background in the same position, But as a 
matter of fact there is nothing in the arrangement at Delos 
which conflicts in any way with the ordinary opinion about 
the Greek stage. The erection at the sides and the back of the 
stage-buildings, though of the same height as the erection in 
front, was different in structure, and formed an open portico, 
The erection in front was like the usual Hellenistic proscenium, 
and must have been designed for the same purpose. If the 
proscenium in other theatres was intended for a stage, it must 
have been intended for a stage at Delos. 

Dorpfeld has a theory about the origin of the Roman stage, 
which he brings forward as a strong argument in favour of his 
other views. According to Vitruvius the Roman stage was 
developed out of the Greek. The difference in size was due to 
the following reasons. The Romans preferred to give up the 
orchestra to the spectators and to transfer all performances to 
the stage. It was necessary, therefore, to deepen the stage, 
in order to find room for the additional performers. It was 
also necessary to lower it, in order to allow the spectators in 
the orchestra to have a clear view. Dérpfeld says that this 
account of the matter is erroneous. According to his theory the 
Roman stage was discovered by accident rather than by design. 
The Romans, when they first began to adapt the Greek theatre 
to their own purposes, found the orchestra too large, and con- 
sequently divided it in two. The half nearest the auditorium 
they dug out to a depth of five feet, and placed spectators there. 
The other half they used for theatrical and other performances, 
just as it had been used by the Greeks. In this way they found 
that they had got what was practically a stage five feet high ; 
and for the future, instead of digging out the nearer half of the 


' See above, p. 138. * Griech, Theater, p. 146, > Vitruv, v. 6. 
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orchestra, they started on the level, and built a raised stage. 
The Roman stage therefore represents, not the Greek pro- 
scenium, but the further half of the Greek orchestra; and 
this fact proves that it was in the orchestra that the Greek 
actors performed.’ This theory is no doubt extremely ingenious. 
But unfortunately it appears to be inconsistent with the facts 
of the case. If it was true, we should expect to find the 
stage in all Roman theatres occupying the site of one half 
of the Greek orchestra, and the back of the Roman stage 
corresponding to the front of the Greek proscenium. Now 
in the normal Roman theatre this is more or less the case. 
The Romans eventually reduced their orchestra to a semicircle, 
and brought their stage forward to the position described by 
Dérpfeld. But the Graeco-Roman theatres of Asia Minor, to 
which we have already referred, fail entirely to correspond to 
his hypothesis. These theatres were among the earliest to be 
built in the Roman fashion, and might therefore be expected, 
more than any others, to exemplify the process of transition 
which he describes. But what do we find? We find that the 
stage, so far from occupying one half of the orchestra, stands 
in exactly the same position as the old Greek proscenium. 
The orchestra in these theatres still forms nearly a complete 
circle. The stage is deepened by pushing the back-scene more 
into the rear. Further than this, the height of the stage is 
not five feet, as it ought to be, but from eight to nine feet.” 
These examples seem to prove that Vitruvius is more correct 
than Déorpfeld in his view of the matter; and that the Roman 
stage was really a modification of the Greek, When we find 
in these Asia Minor theatres a Roman stage standing in exactly 
the same position as the proscenium in the Greek theatres, and 
differing only in being longer and deeper, and two or three 
feet lower, we can hardly resist the conclusion that the Greek 
proscenium was the prototype of the Roman, and that it was 
intended for the same purpose. 

The proscenium in a Greek theatre was called, among other 
names, the ‘logeion’ or ‘speaking-place ’. It is So called by 
Vitruvius, and the word ‘logeion’ occurs in Delian inscriptions 
as early as the third century B.c.* This being so, we are 

1 Griech, Theater, pp. 385 ff. 2 See above, p. 135. 


3 See above, p. 118. 
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naturally led to ask how this fact is to be reconciled with 
Dorpfeld’s theory. If the proscenium was the background, 
and not the stage, why should it have been called ‘logeion’ or 
the speaking-place? Dérpfeld gives the following answer. He 
says that in Greek tragedies the gods, when exhibited in a super- 
natural manner, used to make their appearance on the palace 
roof, or, in other words, on the proscenium; and that it was 
therefore called the ‘theologeion’, or for shortness the ‘logeion’.! 
But this statement will not bear examination. The usual device 
for revealing gods in supernatural splendour was the mechane, 
and not the theologeion. Even when the theologeion was 
employed, there is no evidence to show that it was identical 
with the palace roof The contrivance for enabling actors to 
stand on the roof of a palace or other building was called the 
‘distegia’. Instances of its employment are rare. In the 
extant dramas there are only eight or nine certain examples.® 
If, therefore, the proscenium really represented the building 
in the background, the top of it cannot have been called the 
‘speaking-place’ because the actors spoke from it. Eight or 
nine instances out of forty-four dramas are insufficient to justify 
us in regarding it as a regular speaking-place. The plain 
statement of Vitruvius, that the ‘pulpitum’ of the actors was in 
Greek called ‘logeion’, Dérpfeld attempts to get round by 
supposing that the place which had been the ‘theologeion’, or, 
more shortly, ‘logeion’—the speaking-place of gods—retained 
its name by a natural conservatism when employed by actors. 
This is ingenious; but it is surely far more natural to suppose 
that it was called ‘logeion’ all along because it was the regular 
speaking-place for all actors, and not only for occasional gods.‘ 


* Griech, Theater, p. 365. Ath. 1903, p. 403) that, because in all the 


Mitth. 1903, p. 395. 

* On these points see below, pp. 209- 
15. Even if we suppose that the 
theologeion was used in the cases men- 
tioned on p, 213 to exhibit the deus 
ex machina, the text of the plays 
shows that the god appeared above 
the roof, and not upon it. Cp. Ion. 
1549 UmepTeAns otnwv, Orest. 1631 év 
aidépos mTuxXais. 

* See below, p. 186. 

* [It is also argued (Noack, Philo- 
logus, 1899, 1; Robert, Gott. Gel. 
Anz. 1902, 418 ; Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 


Roman and Graeco-Roman theatres, 
where the actors stood on the logeion, 
the back-scene which formed their 
background was decorated with 
columns, while the proscenium was 
not so decorated, it follows that when 
the proscenium was so decorated, i.e. 
in the earlier periods, it and not the 
wall above and behind the logeion 
must have been the actors’ background, 
and the actors must have played in 
front of the proscenium. But this is 
no proof at all, unless it is assumed 
that decorations were only employed 
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We have now considered the principal arguments which 
can be brought forward on either side concerning this stage 
question, as far as it relates to the later period. Some minor 
points have been omitted; but they would not affect the question 
very much either way. The result appears to show that, at any 
rate as far as the later period is concerned, the evidence in 
favour of a stage altogether outweighs any considerations which 
can be adduced on the other side. 


2. THe Ear.tier Stace. We now come to the earlier and 
more important period, the period of the fifth century, when the 
drama was still in reality a choral drama, and the fourth century, 
during which the chorus was rapidly declining in importance, but 
was still commonly employed. 

For the fourth century we have the testimony of Aristotle. 
Aristotle in many places speaks of the songs of the actors as 
Ta aro THS TKHVAS, IN Opposition to the songs of the chorus, ra rot 
xopov.' Further he speaks of the actor’s part as being played 
eri THs oxnvys.” According to the usual interpretation of these 
passages, he means that the actors played their part ‘upon the 
stage’, and sang their songs ‘from the stage’. Dérpfeld, how- 
ever, proposes in these cases to translate the word oxyvy as the 
‘background’, and not as the ‘stage’. He supposes Aristotle 
to mean that the actors performed ‘at the background’, and 
sang their songs ‘from the background’. He denies that the 
two expressions imply the existence of a stage.® Now the 
translations which he suggests may be possible, as far as 


to make backgrounds for actors, and 
only disused because not wanted for 
this purpose. This is neither likely in 
itself, nor is it confirmed by anything 
in the evidence. 

Dorpfeld also argues (Ath. Mitth. 
1903, p. 396) that the grooves for 
wheels, of which traces are found 
leading out of the door in the back- 
scene on to the logeion at Eretria, 
prove that the logeion was used by 
gods. only, as ordinary personages 
in chariots came only through the 
side entrances into the orchestra. 
But all that can be argued from these 
grooves is that the logeion was used 
for something on wheels, whether 
chariots or theekkyklema, which Dérp- 
eld rejects There is nothing to show 


who used the vehicle, whatever it may 
have been. If an actor could do so 
when representing a god,he could do so 
when representing a mortal. Cp. Fos- 
sum, Amer. J. Arch. 1898, p. 187; cp. 
P, Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 252. | 

1 Aristot. Probl, xix. 15 7a pev dro 
okKNVAS ovk avTiaTpopa, TA be TOV XopoU 
dvtictpopa’ 6 pey yap bmoKpiTns aya- 
vioTns, 6 O€ xopos ATTov pipetrat, Poet. 
c. 12 ta 6&€ Ta amo THs oKnVHs Kal 
Koppol. .. Koppos b€ OpHvos sowvds xopov 
Kal and oKNVTS. 

2 Poet.c. 24 bid..70 ev pev 7H Tpayyila 
ph évbéxecOar Gua mpatropeva moAAG 
pépn pupetaOa, dAAd 70 emi THS OKNVTS 
Kal TOY wToKpiT@Y pepos povoy, Cp. 
(He, BER ar ye 

* Griech. Theater, pp. 284, 346. 
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the Greek is concerned. But it is very difficult to believe 
that they are the right translations in these particular passages 
of Aristotle. Aristotle’s words seem to clearly imply that there 
was some essential and conspicuous difference between the 
position of the actors and that of the chorus.’ But iiftas 
Dorpfeld thinks, they all performed together in the orchestra, 
there would be no such distinguishing mark. It is true that 
the actors might, for the most part, be rather nearer to the 
stage-buildings; and the chorus might, for the most part, be 
rather more distant from them. But practically they would 
be standing in the same place; there would be no pronounced 
difference. Aristotle’s words appear to be explicable only on 
the supposition that the actors appeared upon a stage, the 
chorus in the orchestra. 

For the fifth century we have the evidence supplied by the 
use of certain words in Aristophanes. In three places, where 
an actor is approaching the back-scene, he is said to ‘mount 
up’ (dvaBatvew).2 In two other places, where he is leaving the 
back-scene, he is said to “go down’ ( xaraBatvew).? In all these 
passages there is nothing in the circumstances of the drama to 
Suggest that the action was taking place on raised ground. 
The expressions can only refer, as the scholiast Says, to the 
stage. It has been proposed to translate the two words as 
‘come on’ and ‘depart’ respectively.4| But such a usage of 

’ [Flickinger (The Meaning of én 
THs oxnvis in Writers of the Fourth 
Century, Chicago, 1902) tries to show 


that ém ris oxnvfs in Aristotle and 
Demosthenes does not mean ‘on thé 


performers alike were in the orchestra. 
It needs only the most elementary 
logic to dispose of this argument. Cp 
Miiller, Unters. zu den Bihnenalt., for 


Stage’ in any sense which would imply 
an elevated stage, but simply ‘at the 
performance’, ‘as part of a play’, &c., 
like ém @éarpov later. He succeeds in 
interpreting the passages consistently 
with this, and in showing that in later 
writers the words often bore this 
meaning. But the changed application 
of many technical terms, e.g. dpxjorpa, 
Oupédn, &c., in later writers shows 
that no reliance is to be placed on the 
Supposed analogy; and the other 
Meaning still seems by far the most 
natural in Aristotle. Dérpfeld(Deutsch. 
Littztg. 901, p. 1817) thinks that the 
absence of the expression dd 7hs 
opxnorpas to balance ard THs oKNVAS is 
very significant as proving that all 


the full history of the words oKnV, &C. | 

* Equit. 148 dedpo Seip’, & pirtare, | 
avaBave cwrhp Th TéAE Kar vay pavets, 
Acharn, 732 duBate morrav paddav. 
Vesp. 1342 dvdBave devpo Xpucopndo- 
Abr O.0r. 

* Eccles. 1151 ri d97a Car piBes éxov, 
GAN ob« dyes | racdi AaBav ; ev Gow Be 
karaBaivess, eye | émagopmat .7.A. Vesp. 
1514 drdap xataBaréov y én’ adtovs. 
In the last passage xaraBaréoy might 
perhaps mean ‘I must contend with 
them’. But it is more probable that 
the meaning here is the same as in the 
other passage. 

* Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, 
PP. 699, Joo. Capps, The Stage in 
the Greek Theatre, pp. 67, 68, 
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the terms is otherwise unknown in Greek. Moreover, in one 
place—the scene in the Knights—this translation is proved to 
be impossible. Here Demosthenes calls out to the sausage- 
seller, ‘mount up here’ (dvdéBawe defpo).. He then shows him the 
people, the markets, and the harbours; and tells him that he 
will be lord of all. But this is not enough. He says, ‘you have 
not seen all yet’, and bids him ‘mount up on to this table 
also’; and then proceeds to show him the islands round about.! 
These words show conclusively that dva@aivew must mean ‘mount 
up’ in the previous passage, and likewise determine the meaning 
of this word, and of xataaivew, in the parallel passages. 

The extant dramas have been carefully ransacked during the 
last few years,’ and it is not likely that many new points will 
now be discovered. Much of the evidence that has been brought 
forward on both sides of the question is really of little value. It 
depends upon a too scrupulous and literal interpretation of the 
text, or upon a forgetfulness of the fact that there is much that 
is conventional in all dramatic performances. For instance, 
when old men are approaching the palace, and complain of the 
steepness of the way, this fact is supposed to be a proof of 
the existence of a stage.’ It is suggested that they enter by the 
orchestra, and that the ascent of which they complain is the 
ascent on tothe stage. But, if this was so, these old men must 
have timed their entrance very exactly, so as to reach the foot 
of the stage just when they came to the verses in which they 
began to grumble about the ascent. And this, combined with 
the obvious inadequacy of the ascent on to the stage to represent 
a really fatiguing road, would make the whole proceeding rather 
ludicrous. It seems more natural to assume that their remarks 
had no reference to the stage, and that the steepness of which 
they complain was left to the imagination of the spectators. 


schen Dramen, 1893. Hampel, Was 
lehrt Aeschylos’ Orestie fiir die 
Theaterfrage? 1899. Engelmann, 


1 Equit. 159 GA’ énavaByh& Kani 
rovredv Todl. The significance of this 
line, as regards the present question, 


was first pointed out by Zacher, Philo- 
logus, 1896, p. 181. Cp. Miuler, 1. c., 
pp. I ff. ; 

| 2 Harzmann, Quaestiones Scenicae, 
ss F580. White, The Stage in Aristo- 
phanes, 1891. Capps, The Stage in the 
Greek Theatre, 1891. Bodensteiner, 
Scenische Fragen, 1893. Weissmann, 
Die scenische Auffiihrung der griechi- 


Archaologische Studien zu den Tragi- 
kern, 1900. Krause, Quaestiones Ari- 
stophaneae Scenicae, 1903. 

$ Eur. El. 489, lon 727, Here. Fur. 
t1g. In the last passage it is the 
chorus which makes the complaint ; so 
that in this case, if there was any 
visible ascent, it cannot have been the 


‘ascent on to the stage. 
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Then again, the appearances of ghosts and spectres are cited 
as evidence in favour of a stage. It is said that they could not 
be made to appear from underground, unless there was a raised 
platform out of which they ascended. Now there is no doubt 
that in the later theatre ghosts were made to arise from beneath 
the earth. Pollux gives a description of the mechanism by 
which it was done. But there is no certain proof that they 
made their appearance in this way during the fifth century. 
It would be unsafe, therefore, to infer anything from these 
spectral apparitions concerning the structure of the early theatre. 
Again, there are those scenes in which the chorus might be 
expected to enter the palace, but fail to do so. For instance, 
when Medea’s children are being murdered, and call out for 
help, the chorus, after proposing to rush to their assistance, 
eventually remain where they are and sing an ode.’ But it is 
unnecessary, in this and in similar cases, to explain their inaction 
by supposing that there was any difficulty in passing from the 
orchestra to the palace because of the stage which lay between. 
A sufficient reason is to be found in the fact that, if they had 
gone into the palace, the scene of action would have been left 
empty. 

It will be best to disregard all evidence of this inconclusive 
kind, and to confine our attention to those points which really 
throw light upon the question as to the relative position of 
actors and chorus during the fifth century. The following 
facts seem to be established. It is evident that the chorus 
sometimes entered and sometimes departed through the back- 
scene, Instances are not very common; there are only about 
six in the extant dramas.? Still, they undoubtedly occur. It is 
evident, too, that the actors sometimes entered by the orchestra. 
They must have done so when they entered along with the 
chorus, and they probably did so when they entered in chariots 
or wagons.’ This gives us about seven instances where the 
actors came in by the orchestra. They may have done so much 
more frequently. This is a point which will be considered later 


? Eur. Med. 1275. Cp. Agam. 1344, __ player of the chorus enters from the 


Cyclops 63>, Hipp. 780, Hec. 1042, 
&e 


? Aesch. Choeph. 22, 1063; Eum. 
140. Eur. Troad. 176; Hel. 985. 517 
In Aristoph. Ay. 667 Procne the flute- 


back-scene, and then descends into the 
orchestra. Several other instances are 
given by Capps, pp. 9 Io; but they 
are all very doubtful, 

* Sce below, pp. IQ, 2or. 
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on. But these seven cases are the only ones for which there is 
any convincing evidence. On the other hand, it was a common 
thing for actors and chorus to depart together through the 
orchestra. Many plays end in this way, such as the Eumenides 
and the Septem. In Aristophanes it is a favourite form of 
conclusion for actors and chorus to go off through the orchestra 
in a joyful procession.1. The general result then is this, that it 
was plainly permissible in the fifth century for the chorus to 
enter or leave by the back-scene, and for the actors to enter 
or leave by the orchestra; though the last of these practices 
is the only one of which there are many certain examples. But 
when we pass on from these entrances and exits, and look at 
the rest of the play, we find that it is very unusual, during the 
course of the action, for the chorus to come on the stage, or for 
the actors to go into the orchestra. The instances in which, 
apart from entrances and exits, the actors and the chorus can 
be shown to have come into close physical contact with one 
another, are remarkably few. We may mention, as examples, 
the scene in which the chorus tries to prevent Creon from seizing 
Antigone, and the scene where the farmers mount the stage to 
draw the statue of Peace out of the well. Opinions may differ 
as to individual cases, but the total number of instances of this 
kind does not amount, at the outside, to more than about fifteen,’ 
The conclusion we may draw from this evidence is as follows. 
There was nothing in the fifth century theatre to prevent the 
actors from moving into the place occupied by the chorus, and 
there was nothing to prevent the chorus moving into the place 
occupied by the actors. But, except when they were entering 
or leaving the scene of action, they do not appear to have 
done so usually, but to have kept apart from one another. 
What then does all this prove as regards the stage? On 
the one hand, it proves conclusively that the stage of the fifth 
century cannot have been as high as the ordinary later or 
Hellenistic stage. If the fifth-century stage had been twelve 
feet above the level of the orchestra, there would have been 
the greatest awkwardness in actors and chorus passing from 


1 See below, p. 191. Rhesus 681; Iph. Aul. 599. Aristoph. 
2 The following instances appear to Pax 246 ff. Many other examples 
be certain —Aesch. Suppl. 208, 832; will be found in the treatises already 


Choeph. 22 ff. Soph. Oed, Col, 826 mentioned ; but the evidence for most 
ff, Kur, Suppl.1, 815; Hel. 1627 ff ; of them appears to be very slight. 
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one place to the other. But, on the other hand, it does not in 
any way exclude the possibility of there having been a stage 
of some kind or another. If we suppose that the fifth-century 
stage was lower and deeper than that of later times, and that it 


" was connected with the orchestra by a long flight of steps, or 


————— 


by a sloping ascent, all difficulties about the performance of the 
extant dramas disappear. Actors and chorus could easily pass 
from stage to orchestra, or vice versa. The fact that they so 
seldom came into contact with one another, except when entering 
or leaving the theatre, is a strong confirmation of the view that 
there was a stage of some kind, and that it was reserved in most 
cases for the actors, while the usual place for the chorus was in 
the orchestra, 

The main reason for the employment of a stage must have 
been to make the actors clearly visible to the audience, and 
to prevent the view of them being impeded by the chorus in 
the orchestra. A few feet of elevation would be sufficient to 
produce this result. Dérpfeld, it is true, denies that any such 
precaution was necessary. He denies that the actors, even 
without a stage, would have been hidden from view by the 
chorus.’ But if we look at the_plan of a Greek theatre, it 
is clear that if the actors were in the orchestra, and the chorus 
stood in front of them, the chorus must have obstructed the 
view of a great many of the spectators. In fact we have 
ancient testimony to that effect. The tragic chorus stood in 
three rows. We are told that the worst and most ungainly 
choristers (the ‘laurostatae’, as they were called) were placed 
in the middle row, because they were not clearly seen by the 
spectators.” But, however the chorus stood, there could only 
have been one row between these ‘laurostatae’ and the audience. 
If, then, the actors had been in the orchestra, with three rows 
of choristers in front of them, the obstruction to the view would 
obviously have been very much greater. And it is important 
to remember that the spectators who would have suffered most 
by this arrangement would have been the occupants of the 
lowest tiers of seats. Now these seats were reserved as seats 
of honour, and were confined to high officials and distinguished 
citizens. Hence, if Dérpfeld’s theory is correct, the distinction 


* Griech, Theater, PP. 353 ff. * Phot. and Hesych. s.v. Aavpoorarat. 
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which the Athenians bestowed upon their leading citizens cannot 
have been one of very much value. The benches which they 
assigned to them must have been the worst seats for view in the 
whole theatre.’ 

Déorpfeld further objects that, if we suppose a low stage at 
Athens in the fifth century, the history of the Greek stage 
becomes a very fantastic and peculiar affair. We have first 
a_stage of five.or_six feet, then in the next period it rises to 
about twelve feet, then later on in the Roman period it suddenly 
drops to five again. His own theory, he says, is much simpler. 
There was no stage at all till the Roman period, and then a 
stage of five feet was erected.? But the figures given by Dorpfeld 
are quite fallacious. There was no sudden rise and fall of the 
kind he describes. We have no means of determining the 
exact, height of the stage during the fifth century. But when 
we come to the later period we find that it was not fixed at 
twelve feet, but varied from eight to thirteen. There was no 
settled rule. Architects naturally tried new experiments. 
Different heights were adopted in different places. Probably 
there was just the same variety and love of experiment in the 
early period. Again, when we come to the Roman period, we 
do not find that the height of the stage was suddenly fixed 
at five feet. In many places it was as much as eight or nine. 
Wherever we look in the history of the Greek theatre, we 
perceive a gradual transition from one type of stage to another ; 
and the reasons for the successive changes are generally to 
be explained by the varying circumstances of the contemporary 
drama. 

The archaeological evidence on the subject of the early stage 
has already been discussed.* Unfortunately it amounts to very 
little. The oldest stage-buildings, being made of wood, have 
disappeared without leaving any trace behind them. However, 
such evidence as can be obtained tends to confirm the testimony 
of the dramas themselves, and to show that the stage of the 
fifth century was lower and deeper than that of subsequent 
times. There is also this point to be taken into consideration. 
The existence of a lofty stage during the Hellenistic period and 


1 [Seats of honour are not of course are not likely to be the worst. } 
necessarily the best for seeing or Z Griech. Theater, p. 363. 
hearing (see p. 159, note), but they 3 See above, p, 118. 
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perhaps from the fourth century onwards appears to be now 
proved by irresistible testimony. This being so, it is altogether 
improbable on general grounds that there should have been no 
stage at all during the preceding period. To suppose that the 
Greeks began without any stage of any kind, and then after so 
long a time suddenly erected a stage about twelve feet high, is 
a most unlikely hypothesis. But if we imagine that a stage 
existed from the first, and that it was a low one in the fifth 
century, and was then gradually raised in consequence of the 
changed character of the drama, the process becomes much more 
intelligible. The presence of a stage during the later period is 
strong presumptive evidence in favour of an earlier one.’ 

The last few years have been prolific in new theories on 
the subject of the stage. Most of them may be regarded as 
developments or modifications of Dérpfeld’s views. Before 
leaving this subject it may be well to give a brief account of 
the more important of them. Bethe considers that there can 
no longer be any doubt as to the existence of the Hellenistic 
stage. He also agrees that the passages in Aristophanes prove 
the use of a low stage at the time when Aristophanes wrote. 
But for the greater part of the fifth century he denies its 
_ existence. He considers that the first Greek stage was erected 
in 427 or in 426, and that this date was an important epoch in 
the development of the theatre. He founds his belief on the 
fact that after this date there is no further instance of the use 
of the ekkyklema, while before this date there is no example of 
the use of the mechane, the theologeion, and the drop-scene.’? 
But, in the first place, it is by no means clear why the presence 
or absence of these contrivances should involve the existence 
or non-existence of a stage. In the second place, his dates are 


? (Frei, De certaminibus thymelicis, 
traces back to the second half of the 
fourth century the distinction of 
Gupedrkol and oxnyvicol ayaves, and so 
proves the existence of a stage at that 
time. Engelmann, Archaol. Stud. zu 
den Tragikern, supports Dorpfeld’s 
view by reference to vase paintings, 
which he thinks were suggested by 
theatrical scenes, and represent actions 
taking place in the orchestra, with the 
columnar mpooknvoy as background. 
But the background could in most cases 
be equally well the back of the stage; 


and it is not certain that the vases in 
question present dramatic scenes at 
all. Columns, &c., are common on all 
vases to indicate a house or a temple, 
where there is no reference to a stage; 
and in black-figured vases, where all 
such reference is out of the question, | 
we find Prometheus and Odysseus tied | 
to columns instead of to a rock or a 
mast. See E. A, Gardner, Class. 
Rev. tgo1, p. 432.] 

? Bethe, Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
des Theaters, pp. 205 ff. 
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open to question. There is no proof, as we shall see later on, 
that the machinery which he mentions was introduced or 
discontinued at the time specified. Another theory has been 
put forward by Weissmann. He, too, accepts the Hellenistic 
stage, but agrees with Dérpfeld that in the fifth century actors 
and chorus performed on the same level. However, he thinks 


that the passages in which old men complain of the steepness 


of the road prove that there must have been a raised plat- 
form which they had to ascend. As one of these passages— 
that in the Hercules Furens—is spoken by the chorus, he comes 
to the conclusion that there.was a large platform for actors 
and chorus combined. This platform extended from the back- 
scene over a considerable part of the orchestra, and on it stood 
the actors and chorus, both on the same level.’ To this it may 
be answered, that the evidence on which he relies is far too 
slight a justification for such a sweeping hypothesis. Also on 
general grounds it is inconceivable that the Greeks, when they 
already possessed an orchestra which was admirably adapted 
for choral performances, should have taken the trouble to erect 
a huge platform on the top of it. Christ agrees in the main 
with Weissmann. He accepts the Hellenistic stage for the 
later period, and also the platform for the chorus in the 
orchestra during the fifth century. But he thinks the passages 
in Aristophanes prove that the actors even then stood higher 
than the chorus. He therefore supposes two stages: one 
immediately before the back-scene, for the actors ; and another 
larger and lower one in the orchestra, for the use of the 
chorus.?, He thus eventually comes round to the same con- 
clusion as Wieseler, though by a very different process. His 
theory, however, is open to the same objections as that of 
Weissmann. This orchestral platform is utterly improbable in 
itself, and is unsupported by any sufficient evidence. Lastly, 
there is Robert’s hypothesis. Robert denies the existence of 
a stage during the fifth century; but supposes that one was 
erected in the course of the fourth century for the performance 
of new plays, in which there was practically no chorus. Hence- 
forth new plays were acted on the stage, old plays in front of 


a Scenische Auffiihrung, p. 37. 2 Jahrb. fiir class. Philologie, 1894, 
Jahrb. fiir classische Philologie, 1895, pp. 161 ff. 
pp. 673 ff. See above, p. 167. 
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it, in the orchestra.t' But it is impossible to suppose that in 
the same theatre, and at the same festival, the proscenium should 
have served at one time as a stage, and at another time as 
a background. Nor is there anything in the ancient authorities 
to support such a view. 


§ 14. Various Details. 


To return to the subject of the construction of the theatre 
in general. It is obvious that, considering the enormous size 
of the building, and the immense numbers of spectators which 
it was intended to accommodate, the greatest attention must 
have been bestowed upon its acoustic properties. Vitruvius 
is most emphatic upon the necessity of keeping this object 
in view, when choosing a site for a theatre. The situation 
against the side of a hill, and the gentle and symmetrical 
upward slope of the tiers of seats, are mentioned as qualities 
by which acoustic excellence was ensured. The height of the 
stage-buildings was also of great importance. It was found 
that the best results wére obtained by making them exactly 
the same height as the uppermost parts of the auditorium. 
That this was the ordinary practice during the Roman period 
is proved by the remains of various theatres, such as those 
of Aspendos and Orange. But whether, at any time during 
the Greek period, stage-buildings were constructed on this 
enormous scale is very doubtful. Another matter on which 
the ancient architects insisted was the wooden flooring of the 
stage, which tended to make the voices of the actors more 
audible. When Alexander the Great wished to have a stage 
built entirely of bronze, it was pointed out to him that this 
material would be fatal from the acoustic point of view. 
Vitruvius mentions a peculiar practice which was adopted for 
the purpose of adding resonance to the voices of the actors, 
Hollow vessels of bronze, of different tones, were suspended 
in niches in various parts of the auditorium. When a sound 
was uttered of the same tone as that of any of the vessels, 
its resonance was increased. He states that this custom, 
though not adopted in Rome, existed in many Greek and 


' Hermes, 1897, PP. 450 ff. ® Plut., Non posse suaviter, &c, 
* b] 
3 Vitruv. v. 6. 1096 B, 
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Italian theatres; and that Mummius, after his capture of 
Corinth, brought back several of these vessels from the theatre 
there.’ In the remains of the existing theatres no traces are 
to be found of the niches he describes. It is probable that 
the whole plan was merely an experiment adopted in a few 
special cases. As far as Athens was concerned, no such extra- 
neous assistance to the voice was necessary. Experiments at 
the present day have shown that the acoustic properties of the 
theatre of Dionysus are excellent; and this must have been 
still more the case when the stage-buildings were standing. 
Probably therefore, in spite of the vast numbers of the audience, 
the persons in the back rows could hear the words spoken in 
the orchestra and upon the stage much more clearly than might 
at first have been supposed. 

Another point mentioned by Vitruvius in connexion with 
the theatre is the advantage of erecting porticoes in the rear 
of the stage-buildings, to serve as a shelter for the people 
in case of a sudden shower of rain, and also for the con- 
venience of the choregi. He adds that at Athens there were 
three buildings close to the theatre, which served admirably 
for this purpose. These were the Odeion, the temple of 
Dionysus, and the Portico of Eumenes.* The Odeion here 
referred to was that built by Pericles, which probably stood 
on the eastern side of the theatre, though its exact site has 
not yet been determined with certainty." The temple of 
Dionysus mentioned by Vitruvius is apparently the older of 
the two temples, marked ¢ in the plan, and lying to the 
south-west of the stage-buildings. The Portico of Eumenes 
is supposed to have been built by Eumenes II, in the beginning 
of the second century, and it is thought that traces of it are 
to be found stretching westwards from the theatre. Immedi- 
ately to the south of the stage-buildings are the foundations 
of a long rectangular erection, belonging to the same date 
as the stage-buildings themselves, and marked s in the plan. 
This erection was no doubt a portico, built in the fourth 
century for the purpose described by Vitruvius. In the theatre 
itself there was no protection for the general mass of the 
people either from the sun or from the rain. The huge canvas 

1 Vitruv. v. 5. 14.1. See Gardner, Ancient Athens; 


2 Mol, Ye GE Harrison, Primitive Athens. 
2 Plut. Pericles, 160 A. Pausan. i. + Same references, 
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awnings, suspended upon masts, which the Latin writers refer 
to, were an invention of the Italians, and were only adopted 
in Greek theatres at a very late period.* 

The interior of the theatre at Athens was decorated with 
the statues of various public persons, some distinguished, others 
not. In the time of Lycurgus bronze statues were erected in 
honour of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.? Pausanias 
mentions that in his time there were several statues of dramatic 
poets in the theatre, but, with the exception of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Menander, they were all very obscure indi- 
viduals.* The base of Menander’s statue, with an inscription 
recording his name and the name of the sculptor, has been 
discovered near the western parodos. Its original site, however, 
is unknown.* Astydamas, the tragic poet, was voted a statue 
in the theatre on account of the excellence of his tragedy 
called Parthenopaeus. He wrote an epigram to be inscribed 
upon the base, regretting that he had not been born in the 
time of the great tragic writers, so as to be able to compete 
with worthy antagonists.. The Athenians were so disgusted 
with his conceit, that they refused to allow the epigram to 
be inscribed, and the expression, ‘to praise one’s self like 
Astydamas,’ passed into a proverb.’ ‘The statue of Astydamas 
originally stood at the inside corner of the auditorium on the 
western side, and there was probably a corresponding statue 
on the eastern side.’ One of the grammarians says that there 
were also statues of Themistocles and Miltiades in the theatre, 
each with a captured Persian standing beside him. But his 
statement is probably a fiction, invented to explain the passage 
on which he was-commenting, and which he misunderstood.’ 
In later times, it is stated, a statue of Eurycleides the 
conjuror was erected in the theatre? It is probable that 
during the reign of Hadrian thirteen statues of him were 
placed in the thirteen different blocks of the auditorium. The 
inscriptions on the bases of four of these statues have been 


* Val, Max. ii. 4.6. C.1.G. 4283. i. p. 263. Christ, however (Sitzungs, 


* Plut. X. orat. 841 F. bayer, Akad. der Wissen. 1894, Dp. 3)9 
; Pausan. iar. Li thinks the statement about the statues 
‘ ee Theater, p. 71. is true, though the scholiast was mis- 

uidas S.V, gauripy émauets, taken in applying it to the passage in 
® See above, p. 87. Aristides, 3 ; 


7 Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535, Dindf. = PAthentypaco)E. 
So Wilamowitz,Aristoteles und Athen, 
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found in the existing remains of the theatre! In addition 
to the statues, various votive offerings were erected in the 
two side-entrances. Many of the bases were still in their 
original position when the theatre was first excavated, but 
they have now mostly disappeared. Four of them, however, 
still remain. One of them supported the memorial erected by 
Xenocles in 306, to commemorate his services as Agonothetes. 
The other three belong to the Roman period? There were 
also various inscriptions and tablets connected with theatrical 
affairs. A copy of the decree of the Amphictyonic Council, 
conferring certain privileges upon the Athenian actors, was 
inscribed on stone and put up in the theatres Numerous 
records of dramatic and dithyrambic contests were erected 
either in the theatre or in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There’ were lists of the victors in all the competitions at the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia. There were lists of all the 
tragedies and comedies ever produced in the theatre at Athens. 
There were lists of all the poets and actors who had competed 
there, with the number of their victories appended to each 
name. An account of these various records has already been 
given at the end of the first chapter. 

Before concluding this description of the theatre of Dionysus 
it may be interesting to give some account of the various other 
purposes for which it was used at different times, in addition 
to its primary object as a place for dramatic representations 
and contests of dithyrambic choruses. The recitations of the 
rhapsodists, and the competitions between the harp-players, 
were also transferred to the same place from the Odeion, in 
which they had been held previously. Besides this, various 
ceremonies unconnected with art took place in the theatre 
during the festivals of Dionysus. Those which took place at 
the commencement of the City Dionysia have already been 
mentioned.» The annual cock-fight in commemoration of the 
Persian invasion was also held in the theatre.° But the most 

IG Neel. 1 OO, outside of the arms, in the throne of the 


2 Griech. Theater, p. 70. For the _ priest of Dionysus, there are two bas- 
inscription on the Xenoclesmonument _ reliefs, in which kneeling Cupids are 


see C.I.A. ii. 1280. depicted in the act of setting cocks to 
SCAU onlin 5 51. fight, The significance of the reliefs is 
-* Hesych. s. v. @defov. explained by the fact that the annual 
5 Seechii, cock-fight was held in the theatre. 


6 Aelian, Var. Hist. ii, 28. On the 
HAIGH N 
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important of the non-dramatic purposes for which the theatre 
came to be used was that of a meeting-place for the assemblies 
of the people. In the fifth and fourth centuries the regular 
place of assembly was the Pnyx. But already at a very early 
period special assemblies used to be held in the theatre after 
each festival of Dionysus, to discuss matters connected with 
the festival.! These semi-religious meetings probably paved 
the way for the later practice of holding ordinary meetings 
there. As early as the year 411, on the occasion of the over- 
throw of the Four Hundred, Thucydides mentions that an 
assembly of the people was held in the theatre.2 It was in 
the theatre that the meeting was convened which condemned 
Phocion and his friends to death in 317 B.c.° In 295 Demetrius, 
after capturing the city, summoned a gathering of the people 
in the theatre!’ These meetings were all of a special character, 
and were not regular assemblies of the people; but they served 
as precedents for the use of the theatre for political, as opposed 
to religious and artistic, purposes. Similarly, we are told on 
the authority of Aristotle that the Ephebi received their shields 
and spears from the state at assemblies of the people in the 
theatre.° After the middle of the third century the theatre 
_became the regular_meeting-place. "The~Pnyx hencéforward 
was only used for assemblies for the election of magistrates.’ 
In this later period the theatre was also used for various exhi- 
bitions which seemed unworthy of its character as a temple 
of Dionysus. Sword-swallowers, conjurors, and exhibitors of 
puppet-shows are mentioned among the entertainers who occu- 
pied the stage which had formerly been dignified by Euripides.’ 
But the greatest degradation which the theatre at Athens ever 
suffered was when, under the influence of Roman custom, it 
was given up to gladiatorial combats. This was a pollution 
which called forth indignant protests from writers such as 
Philostratus and Dion Chrysostom.‘ 


" Dem. Meid. § a. de Cor. § 169. Diodorus is merely 


* Thue. viii. 93, 94. 

§ Plut. Phoc, 757 D. 

* Id. Demetr. 905 A. Miiller (Buh. 
nenalt. p. 74) is mistaken in stating, on 
the authority of Diod. xvi. 84, that on 
the news of the capture of Elatea in 
339 the Athenians hastily assembled 
in the theatre. That they met in the 
Pnyx is proved by the passage in Dem, 


using the language of his own time, 
when the theatre was the regular 
meeting-place. 

° Harpocrat. s. v. mepimoaAos. 

® Poll. viii. 132. 

7 Plut. Lycurg. 51 E. Athen. EOuls. 
Alciphron iii. 20. 

* Dion Chrysost. or. xxxi. p- 386 
(Dindf.),  Philostrat. vit. Apoll. iv. 22, 


Gane PE Re Ty 
RHE SCENERY 
§ 1. General Character of the Scenery. 


In the production of a play the chief objects on which care 
and money were bestowed were the training of the chorus, the 
payment of the actors, and the supply of suitable dresses. The 
scenery was never made a prominent feature of the exhibition. 
All that was required was an appropriate background to show 
off to advantage the figures of the performers. The simplicity 
in the character of the ancient scenery was a necessary result of 
the peculiar construction of the stage. The Attic stage, though 
from sixty to seventy feet long, was apparently never more than 
about fifteen feet in depth, and was still further contracted in 
after times. On a long and narrow platform of this kind, any 
representation of the interior of a building would be out of the 
question. All those elaborate spectacular illusions, which are 
rendered practicable by the great depth of the modern stage, 
were impossible. Nothing more was required than to cover 
over the wall at the back with a suitable view. Again, not only 
were the mechanical arrangements simple, but the number of 
scenes in use upon the Attic stage was very limited. Not only 
was a change of scene in the course of the same play practically 
unknown, but there was often very little difference between one 
play and another as regards the character of the scenery required. 
Each of the three great branches of the drama had a background 
of a conventional type, specially appropriated to itself, and this 
typical background was the one usually adopted. When there- 
fore a series of tragedies was being exhibited, or a series of 
comedies, it must often have happened that the same scenery 
would do duty for several plays in succession. 

The use of painted scenery, natural as it appears to us, was 
only invented very gradually by the Athenians. For a long 
time the erection at the back of the stage continued to retain its 
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original character. It was regarded, not as a back-scene, but 
merely as a retiring-place for the actors. The notion of 
covering it over with painted scenery, in such a way as to 
make it represent the supposed scene of action in the play, 


“\ was a development of comparatively late times. The old drama 


had no scenic background. The action was supposed to take 
place in some open region; the decorations were confined 
to such properties as could be put up on the stage ; the wooden 
hoarding in the rear was nothing more than the front of the 


‘actors’ room. Things were still in this primitive condition 


when Aeschylus wrote his four earlier plays. The progress 
of the art of scenic decoration can be traced very distinctly 
by comparing these plays with his later tragedies. In the first 
four there is no mention of any scenery, no clear definition 
of the exact spot where the action is taking place. The scenic 
appliances are limited to properties erected in front_of the 
hoarding. “In the Supplices the scene is laid in an open 
district at some distance from the city. In the centre is an 
altar of the gods, at which the suppliants take refuge. Other- 
wise there is a total absence of local colouring. In the Persae, 
the next in order of his plays, the action is also laid at 
a distance from the palace. The only object mentioned as 
actually in sight is the tomb of Darius.’ In the Septem the 
performers are gathered together within the walls of Thebes 
beside an altar on some rising ground, from which the towers 
of the city are visible. But there is no clear definition of 
the scene, and no mention of any palace or other building 
from which the actors make their entrance. In the Pro- 
metheus the action takes place in a rocky region of Scythia. 
But in all probability the cliff to which Prometheus is chained 
was merely built up upon the stage. There is nothing in 
the play to suggest an elaborate representation of the view. 
In these four plays the background was still a bare wall with 
doors for the actors. It had no scenic significance. But 
when we come to the Oresteia, the last dramatic production 
of Aeschylus, a great change is noticeable. The scene is 


1 Aesch. Suppl. 189. 

2 Pers. 659. The palace is often 
referred to (159, 230, 524, 849, 1038) ; 
but this does not show that it was sup- 
posed to be visible. And the fact that 


Atossa made her first entrance on a 
chariot (159, 607), though coming 
from the palace, seems to prove that 
it was out of sight. 

% Septem 95, 240, 265, 549, 823. 
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now laid in front of a building which is clearly defined and 
frequently referred to. In the first two tragedies it is the 
palace of Agamemnon at Argos; in the third it is the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, and later on the temple of Athene at 
Athens.’ The contrast between these plays and the earlier 
ones, as regards local colour and allusions to the scene of 
action, is very marked and conspicuous, and denotes a con- 
siderable advance in the art of mounting a play. The old 
actors’ booth had now become a regular scenic background.? 
The bare hoarding was covered with painting, to represent 
a palace, or a temple, or whatever else might be required. 
This conclusion, which may be deduced from the extant dramas 
themselves, is confirmed by the ancient traditions as to the 
introduction of scene-painting. Aristotle says it was invented 
by Sophocles ; Vitruvius apparently ascribes it to Aeschylus.’ 
Whichever statement be correct, it is clear, from the fact 
of its being attributed to both poets, that it must have been 
introduced at that particular period when both were exhibiting 
upon the stage. It cannot be placed earlier than the first 
appearance of Sophocles in 468, or later than the last appear- 
ance of Aeschylus in 458. Moreover Sophocles, if he really 
invented it, is not likely to have done so immediately on 
his first appearance. The most probable date, therefore, is 
some period not very long before the production of the 
Oresteia, and subsequent to the production of the four early 
plays of Aeschylus. 


1 Agam. 3, Choeph. 22, Eum. 35, 
242. 

2 Reisch (Griech. Theater, pp. 194, 
200) thinks the actors’ booth was 
originally in the side-entrance to the 
orchestra. He thinks the first stage- 
buildings were erected about 465, when 
scenery was introduced; and that these 
buildings were henceforth used for 
actors’ rooms. But it is much simpler 
to suppose that the actors’ booth stood 
fronting the spectators from the first, 
and that it was gradually converted 
into a stage-building. 

3 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 Tpeis 5€ Kal 
axnvoypapiay Zopoxdys. Vitruv. vil. 
praef. § 1 primum Agatharchus Athenis 
Aeschylo docente tragoediam scaenam 
fecit et de ea commentarium reliquit. 


Prof. Jebb (Dict. Antiq. li, p. 816) 
thinks the two statements may be re- 
conciled by supposing that the words 
‘Aeschylo docente tragoediam’ merely 
fix the date, without implying that 
Aeschylus had anything to do with the 
innovation. [ Prof. P. Gardner (J. Hell. 
Stud. 1899, p. 253) points out that, 
according to Vitruvius, Agatharchus, 
like Democritus and Anaxagoras, seems 
to have studied perspective theoreti- 
cally ; and the story that he was en- 
ticed by Alcibiades into his house, and 
not released till he had painted its 
interior, combined with Vitruvius’ 
notice, suggests that he was precisely 
the kind of painter for a stage; while 
the date suggested has nothing chrono- 
logically against it. | 
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By the middle of the fifth century, then, we may regard the 
use of painted scenery as fully established. Taking this date 
as our starting-point, it will be interesting to consider the 
question as to the number and character of the scenes most 

in use upon the Attic stage. Our principal authority will be 

wy the Greek plays still in existence, Vitruvius divides scenery 

| ‘ C ynto three classes—tragic, comic, and satyric. According to 
~” his description, the salient features in a tragic scene were 

j columns, pediments, statues, and other signs of regal magnifi- 

cence. In comedy the scene represented a private house, with 

projecting balconies, and windows looking out upon the stage. 

The scenery in the satyric drama consisted of a rustic region, 

with trees, caverns, mountains, and other objects of the same 

kind". The above list is not intended to be an exhaustive 

one. It merely describes in general outline the type of scene 

which was most characteristic of each of the three great 

branches of the drama. At the same time, it is more exhaustive 

| than might at first sight be supposed. If the extant Greek 

dramas are examined, it will be found that in the great majority 

of cases the scenery conforms to the general type described 

by Vitruvius. To take the tragic poets first. Twenty-five 

tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides have been preserved. 

In no less than seventeen out of the twenty-five the scene 

is laid in front of a palace or temple.? In all these cases 

the general character of the scenery would be exactly such 

as Vitruvius describes. The prominent feature would be a 

magnificent building, with columns, pediments, and statues. Of 

the remaining eight tragedies, there are four in which the 

scene consists of an encampment, with tents in the background.° 

The other four all require special scenery. In the Philoctetes 

the scene is laid in front of a cavern in a desert island.” In 

the Ajax it is laid partly before the tent of Ajax, partly in 

a solitary quarter by the sea-shore. The background in the 

Oedipus Coloneus consists of a country region, with the sacred 
enclosure of the Eumenides in the centre. Finally, the Electra — 

of Euripides is altogether exceptional in having its scene laid 


———— 


* Vitruv. v. 6. , Iph. Taur., Andr., Suppl., Heraclid. 
* Viz. Soph. O..Rs Antig., Electr., * Viz. Eur. Hee., Troad., Iph. Aul., 
Trach.; Eur. Alc., Med., Hipp., Here. Rhesus. — : 


Fur., Phoen,, Hel., Orest., Bacch., Ion, 
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before a humble country cottage. On the whole, the evidence 
of the extant tragedies tends to confirm the statement of 
Vitruvius, and exemplifies the conventional character of Greek 
tragic scenery. In the great majority of instances the back- 
ground would be an imposing pile of buildings, adorned with 
various architectural embellishments. As to the satyric drama, 
the Cyclops of Euripides is the only specimen of this class 
of composition which has been preserved. The scene there 
corresponds exactly to the descriptions of Vitruvius, and con- 
sists of a country region, with the cave of Polyphemus in 
the centre. There can be little doubt that in most satyric 
dramas the background was of much the same character. As 
the chorus always consisted of satyrs, whose dwelling was in 
the forest, the scene of the play would naturally be laid in 
some deserted country district. The scene in the New Comedy 
was almost invariably laid in front of an ordinary private house, 
as is proved by the adaptations of Plautus and Terence. As to 
the Old Comedy, in six out of the eleven comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, the background consists merely of a house, or of houses 
standing side by side.' In four others the principal part of the 
action takes place before a house. In the Thesmaphoriazusae 
the scene consists of a house and a temple standing side by 
side. In the Lysistrata there is a private house, and near it 
the entrance to the Acropolis. In the Acharnians the opening 
scene takes place in the Pnyx; the rest of the action is carried 
on before the houses of Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and Lamachus. 
The scene in the Knights is laid partly before the house of 
Demos, and partly in the Pnyx. The only comedy in which 
the scenery is of an altogether exceptional character is the 
Birds, in which the background consists of a wild country 
region, filled with rocks, and trees, and bushes. It appears, 
therefore, that even in the Old Comedy there was not much 
variety in the scenery. 

As regards the style of the ancient scene-painting, and the 
degree of perfection to which it was eventually brought, it is 
difficult to speak with any certainty. But in the fifth century, 
at any rate, there can be little doubt that the scen was of 


the simplest description. Landscape-painting was still in its 


1 Viz. the Wasps, Peace, Clouds, Frogs, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus, 


« 
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infancy, and altogether subordinated to the painting of the human 
figure. When landscapes were introduced into a picture, they 
were suggested rather than worked out in detail.’ A city was 
represented by a few houses, a forest by a few trees, and so on. 
The paintings for the stage were probably of the same general 
type. The scenes most in use were front views of temples, 
palaces, and dwelling-houses. In such cases a rough indication 
of the different buildings would be considered sufficient. That 
they were depicted with any completeness and realism is far 
from likely, though the newly discovered art of perspective 
was undoubtedly applied to architecture and the painting of 
architectural scenes much earlier than to landscape.’ It is true 
that the personages in the extant dramas often use words which 
seem to imply an elaborate architectural background. They 
speak of columns, triglyphs, cornices, and pediments.* In the 
Ion they even admire in detail the bas-reliefs with which the 
temple front was decorated.‘ But it is not certain that the 
objects mentioned were all of them actually represented upon 
the stage. Many of them may have been left to the imagina- 
tion. As for natural scenery, there was probably very little of 
this in the early theatre. If the action was laid in a country 
region, as in the Philoctetes and the Oedipus Coloneus, and in 


a 


flowing close by. The old man in the Electra, when he reaches 
the palace of the Atreidae, shows Orestes the country round 
about, with Argos and Mycenae in the distance. The Trojan 


' [This was so not only invase paint- ticularly common in Euripides, who 
ings, but in such elaborate works as shows special acquaintance with the 
| those of Polygnotus at Delphi: cp. P. arts and their processes. This may 
Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 1899, P- 254.] perhaps confirm the otherwise uncer- 
* [See P. Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. tain tradition (Vit. Eur.) that he was 
1899, pp. 255 ff} we once a painter: cp. Huddilston, The 
* Bacch. 590 13u3 Orest./1569 ; Attitude of the Greek Tragedians to- 
Iph. Taur. 113130. wards Art.] 
4 Ion 190 ff. [It is noticeable that ®* Such scenes were depicted on the 
the occurrence of the technical terms periaktoi, Poll. iv. 126, 131. See be- 
of architecture and other arts is par- low, p. 197. 
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captives descry, from the Greek encampment, the smoke and 
flames of burning Troy.! But here again we may doubt whether, 
on the contemporary stage, these places were really visible to 
the spectators. At any rate, if they were delineated at all, it 
was probably in a slight and symbolical fashion. As time went 
on the art of scenic decoration was much improved and elabo- 
rated. In the Hellenistic period it seems to have reached 
a fairly high degree of development. Natural phenomena 
were now depicted with more realism. Seas and rivers, earth 
and sky, are mentioned among the objects delineated. Even 
regions in Hades and Tartarus were represented upon the 
stage.” The progress of landscape-painting in general among 
the later Greeks naturally produced its effect upon the work of 
the scenic artists. But it would be an anachronism to attribute 
efforts of this ambitious kind to the contemporaries of Sophocles(, 
and Euripides. 

The introduction of magnificent decorations appears to be 
always a later development in the history of the drama. On 
the Elizabethan stage the back-scene consisted of a bare wall, 2 
and anything in the way of spectacular effect was provided by 
the movements and groupings of the actors. To produce an 
impression by scenic means would have been alien to the taste 
of the Athenians of the fifth century. In the dramatic perform- 
ances of that period the conspicuous feature was the chorus in 
the foreground, with its graceful arrangement and picturesque 
dresses. Above the chorus, on the narrow stage, stood the 
actors and mute figures, arranged in line, and dressed in 
brilliant colours. The long scene in the rear was so far deco- 
rated as to form a pleasing background, and show off the 
persons of the actors to advantage. But no attempt was made 
to produce a realistic landscape, or to convey the ideas of 
depth and distance. In its general effect the scene upon 
the stage resembled a long frieze or bas-relief, with the figures 
painted in brilliant colours, rather than a picture with a distant 
perspective. 


1 Eur. Hel. 1, Troad. 1256; Soph. Diibner) rodvredéor Bandvais xarecKevd- 
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$2. Mechanical Arrangements for the Scenery. 


The scenery consisted of painted curtains or boards, attached 
to the wall at the back of the stage.' As the mechanical 
arrangements for fixing them up have not been described by 
any of the ancient writers, a detailed account of the matter 
is impossible. But some facts can be deduced from the 
testimony of the existing dramas. In every Greek play 
the action was supposed to take place in the open air. The 
scene was generally laid before some building or tent, or in 
a country district with a rock or cavern in the background, 
The upper portion of the painted scene represented merely 
the sky, and was probably the same in all dramas. The lower 
portion delineated the building or landscape which the particular 
play required. It used to be commonly supposed that this 
lower portion projected two or three feet in front of the upper ; 
that the back-scene was not a flat surface from top to bottom, 
but that a narrow ledge or platform ran across from wing 
to wing about half-way up.? The object of this hypothesis was 
to provide room for the ‘distegia’. The distegia was a con- 
trivance which enabled actors to take their stand upon the roof 
of a palace or private house.’ Eight or nine instances of 
its use are to be found in the existing Greek plays. Thus 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus opens with the watchman sitting 
upon the roof of the palace at Argos, and waiting for the 
beacon’s signal. In the Phoenissae of Euripides Antigone 
and the attendant mount upon the roof to get a view of the 
army encamped outside the city. In the concluding scene of 
the Orestes Hermione, Orestes, and Pylades are seen standing 
upon the roof of the palace. Examples also occur in comedy. 
In the Acharnians the wife of Dicaeopolis views the proces- 
sion from the roof of the house. At the commencement of the 
Wasps Bdelycleon is seen sleeping upon the roof, and later 


* Poll. iv. 131 karaBAnpara 88 ipdc- 
para 7) nivakes Hoav éxovTes ypabas ™ 
xpelg TeV Bpayatwy mpoopédpous’ Karte- 
Baddero Be em ras mepiderous. Ibid, 125 
Khaw... mapameraopacw dnAovpevor. 
Suid. s. v. mpoonyiov 1d mpd rs oKnvasS 
mapanéragua, Anon. de comoed. (Gx. 
28 Diibner) cxnvy TeTOKiAMEeVn Trapa- 
meTagpac Kal dOdvais, 


*So Miller, Bihnenalt. pp. 118, 
142, 

* Poll. iv. 129 1) 8% Sioreyia more piv 
€v oixw Baotreiw difjpes Swpariov, ofov 
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Baddovor TH Kepdpw: ev be kwp@dia 
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on his father Philocleon tries to escape through the chimney. 
At the end of the Clouds Strepsiades climbs up a ladder to 
the roof of the phrontisterion, in order to set it on fire. In 
the Lysistrata Myrrhina and Lysistrata are seen upon the 
battlements of the Acropolis. The distegia may also have 
been used in that scene of the Supplices where Evadne appears 
upon the summit of a cliff, and then flings herself down.’ In 
all these cases it used to be imagined that the standing-room 
for the actor was provided in the way described; that the 
lower part of the scene projected two or three feet, and so 
furnished a permanent platform in the background. But 
this theory is improbable on several grounds. We have seen 
that the distegia was only employed in comparatively few 
instances. It seems unlikely, therefore, that an elaborate struc- 
ture of this kind should have been erected merely to meet these 
occasional requirements. Further than this, if the scene had 
been divided in half by a horizontal line, and the lower half 
had protruded several feet, this arrangement, though suitable 
enough when the background was a palace, would have been 
absurdly inappropriate when a country district was to be 
represented. It is also questionable whether the ancient stage 
was wide enough to permit the arrangement. It may have 
been possible in early times; but the Vitruvian stage, which 
was only ten feet across, can hardly have been encroached 
upon to the extent of two or three feet. It is far more 
probable that the back-scene was flat from top to bottom. This 
supposition is more in harmony with the simple style of the 
ancient scenery. As for the distegia, it was provided most 
likely by a projecting balcony or upper story, which might be 
introduced when required, without encroaching upon the 
narrow stage. Such balconies were not uncommon in Greek 
and Roman houses.? And that they were used in the theatre 
is expressly stated by Vitruvius, who tells us that the houses 
in comedy were of the type called ‘Maeniana’, or houses with 
projecting galleries.’ In ordinary cases the distegia would 
resemble a structure of this kind. But where the surroundings 
were exceptional, as in the Lysistrata, it might easily be 


1 Agam. 3, Phoen. 89, Orest. 1567- 883, Eur. Suppl. 990. 
75, Acharn. "262, Vesp. 68 and 144, : Dict. Antiq. i. pp. 663, 666, 
Nub. 1485-1503, Lysist. 864, 874, and * Vitruv. v. 6. 
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decorated in such a way as to conform to the rest of the 
scenery. 

If the scene represented a dwelling-house, there were windows 
in the upper story, out of which the characters could peer 
upon the stage. Such windows are mentioned by Vitruvius, 
and instances of their use occur in the extant comedies. For 
example, Philocleon, in the Wasps, tries to escape out of an 
upper window, and in the Ecclesiazusae the old woman and 
the young girl are seen looking out of one.’ It need hardly 
be remarked that the doors of the building represented by 
the painted scenery would correspond more or less closely 
with the permanent doors in the back-wall, so as to admit 
of easy ingress and egress to the actors. In the same way, 
if the scene was a cavern in a country region, the entrance 
to the cavern would be made to correspond with the central 
door in the wall at the back. Concerning the manner in 
which the scenery was finished off at the top nothing can 
be laid down for certain. It is not. even known whether 
the stage was covered with a roof or not. But the analogy 
of Roman theatres, and the general convenience of the arrange- 
ment, are in favour of such a covering.” 


§ 3. The Entrances to the Stage. 


The question as to the number and the character of the 
entrances leading upon the stage is of some importance in 
connexion with the Greek drama. In order to avoid confusion 
in dealing with this subject, it is necessary to distinguish 
carefully between the permanent doors in the walls surrounding 
the stage, and the temporary doors or entrances which were 
left when the scenery had been put up. First, as to the 
permanent doors. We have shown already that the remains 
of the purely Greek theatres are so defective, that it is impos- 
sible, from the evidence which they supply, to come to any 
conclusion as to the number of these doors. But it is evident, 
from the statements of Pollux, that the Hellenistic type of 
theatre, which is the one he describes, must have possessed 


. Vitruv. v. 6. Vesp. 379, Eccles, 924, 930, 961-3. 
See above, p. 135. 
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at least five such doors. It must have had three doors in the 
wall at the back of the stage, and two doors at the sides, 
one leading from each of the wings. Probably the same plan 
was adopted in the older buildings of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, whether of stone or wood. In later times, when the 
Graeco-Roman theatres were erected, the stage was con- 
siderably lengthened, and in consequence the number of the 
doors in the wall at the back was raised to five. But it has 
been pointed out in the last chapter that in all probability only 
three of these doors were used in the course of the actual 
performances, and that the two outer ones were either covered 
over by the scenery, or concealed by temporary side-wings 
of wood." 

The next point to be considered is the number of the 
entrances which had to be provided when the scenery was 
erected, and the stage was made ready for a dramatic per- 
formance. Pollux and Vitruvius, in speaking of the scenery 
and stage decorations, agree in saying that there were three 
doors at the back of the stage.* But this statement is much 
too universal. In the majority of cases, no doubt, there were 
three such doors. When the scene represented a palace, or 
temple, or dwelling-house, three doors appear to have been 
peeves Used. But when the scene was of an exceptional 
character, the number of the entrances from the back of the 
stage would vary according to the requirements of the play. 
For instance, in the Philoctetes there would only be a single 
entrance, that from the cavern. In the first part of the Ajax 
the only entrance would be that leading out of the tent; in 
the second part there would be no entrance at all, the back- 
ground consisting merely of a solitary region by the sea-shore. 
In the Cyclops, the only opening at the back of the stage 
was the mouth of Polyphemus’ cave. In such plays as the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Andromeda of Euripides, 
the background consisted of rocks and cliffs, and there was 
no entrance from that quarter. It is clear, therefore, that 
the statement that a Greek scene was provided with three doors 
or entrances at the back is not universally true, but only 
applies to the majority of cases. 


1 See above, ps 135+ 2 Poll. iv. 124, 126; Vitruv, v. 6. 
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Some details concerning the character of the three doors 
may be gathered from the statements in Pollux and Vitruvius.’ 
When the scene was a palace, the central door was decorated 
with regal grandeur. The side-doors were supposed to lead 
to the guest-chambers. Occasionally one of the side-doors 
led to a guest-chamber, the other to a slaves’ prison. In 
comedy, the character and arrangement of the doors would 
vary considerably, according as the scene was laid in front 
of one, or two, or three dwelling-houses. In the last case, 
of which an example is supplied by the Acharnians, there 
would be one door for each of the three houses. Sometimes 
one of the side-doors represented the way into an outhouse, 
or workshop, or stable. Sometimes it led into a temple, as 
in the Thesmophoriazusae. In.comedy, no doubt, there was 
much greater diversity as to scenic details than in tragedy. 

A curious regulation concerning the usage of these three 
doors is mentioned by Pollux. He says that the central 
door was reserved for the principal character, the door to 
the right for the secondary characters, the door to the left 
for those of least significance. It is plain that this statement 
must be taken with very considerable deductions. In the first 
place, it only applies to tragedy, and only to those plays in 
which the background represented a palace or similar building. 
Even then it cannot have been by any means universal. In 
fact it only applies to dramas of the type of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, in which the principal character is at the same time 
a person of the highest rank. In such cases it is very likely 
that his rule about the doors was observed. It would be in 
harmony with the statuesque and conventional character of 
Greek tragedy. But there are many plays in which it would 
be absurd to suppose that any such regulation was adopted. 
For instance, in the Antigone it can hardly be imagined that 


} Vitruv. v. 6 ‘ipsae autem scaenae 
suas habent rationes explicatas ita uti 
mediae valvae ornatus habeant aulaec 
regiae, dextra ac sinistra hospitalia.’ 
Poll. iv. 124 tpa@v 5& tev Kata THY 
oKnviy Oupdy % péon wey Bacireov oT] 
onnraov 7 olkos ebofos may Tod 
TpwrayaviaTov Tov Spduaros, % be degua 
Tov Sevreparyaniatovvtos KaTaywy.ov’ 7 
d€ dpiorepa 7d evted€araroy éxeu Tpda- 
wrov i iepov &npnuwpévor, i) doinds earw, 


ev 5€ Tpaywdia Hh piv Bega Ovpa gevwv 
éaTv, eipxty d& % Aad. TO BE KAlotoy 
& kopwdia TapaKerrar mapa THY oikiay, 
TapareTaopaat dnAovpevov, kal or pev 
arabes brocuyiow .. . év 5é *Ayripdvous 
"Akeotpia Kat épyaotnpiov —-yéyover. 
Throughout this passage Pollux is 
guilty of his usual fault of converting 
particular cases into general rules, 
* See the previous note, 
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the tyrant Creon entered only by a side-door, while the central 
door, with its. regal splendour, was reserved for the oppressed 
heroine Antigone. Similarly, in the Electra, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Clytaemnestra entered from the inferior part of 
the palace, Electra from the more magnificent. There can 
be no doubt that Pollux, in his statement about the doors, 
has been following his favourite practice, and has made a 
general rule out of a few special instances. 

The openings at the back of the stage always led out of 
some building, tent, cavern, or other dwelling-place. They 
could only therefore be used by persons who were supposed 
to be inside the dwelling-place. People coming from the 
neighbourhood, or from a distance, had to enter the stage 
in a different way. For this purpose doors in the side-wings 
were provided.t The subject of these side-entrances on to 
the stage. has been much discussed in recent years.? Many 
scholars have endeavoured to prove that they were a late 
invention, confined to the Hellenistic theatre, and that they 
never existed in the fifth century. They suppose that in the 
old Athenian theatre the only side-entrances were those in 
the orchestra, and that the actors who entered or departed 
otherwise than through the back-scene always used the orchestra 
for this purpose. Now it is no doubt true, as we have already 
shown, that they used it sometimes. There are about twenty 
cases in which actors and chorus leave together in a sort of 
procession, chiefly at the end of a play*; and there are two 
cases in which they enter together.‘ There are also those 


scenes—about five 


' Poll. iv. 126 map’ éxarepa be Tov 
bv0 Ovpiy tev mepl THY péony ddrAAa 
bvo elev av, pia Exatépwhev, mpos as ai 
meplakTo. oupmennyaow. Vitruv. v. 6 
“secundum ea loca versurae sunt pro- 
currentes, quae efficiunt una a foro, 
altera a peregre, aditus in scaenam’. 
Phot. s. v. mapaoxnuia’ ai eicoda ai eis 
Thy oxnvqv. Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 321 
viv €oTw Hpixoprov TO eyo Ex “yuVal- 
Kav eioepxopevav avwOev .,. TO Be 
GAXo Huxopiov ef avipay Knatwbev enep- 
Xopevow. 

? See Harzmann, Quaestiones Sceni- 
cae, pp. 43 ff.; Bodensteiner, Sce- 
nische Fragen, pp. 703 ff. ; Capps, The 
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Stage in the Greek Theatre, pp. 12 ff. ; 
Weissmann, Scenische Auffiihrung, pp. 


25 ites. 
266 -Aesch: -ouppl. 1018 3) Pers; 
1076. Eur. Suppl. 1231; Alec. 741. 


Aristoph. Acharn. 1231; Vesp. 1535 ; 
Pax 1357; Ran. 1524. For other in- 
stances see Bodensteiner, p.690. Only 
one of theSe cases—the funeral proces- 


sion in the Alcestis—occurs in the 
middle of a play. 
* Alcestis 861; Plutus 253. Capps 


(pp. 20 ff.) gives some additional in- 
stances; but for these there is no cleat 
evidence. 
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chariots! On all these occasions it can hardly be doubted 
that the actors entered and departed through the orchestra. 
But the other examples which have been brought forward are 
entirely conjectural. It is said that, when the actors and the 
chorus were supposed to come from the same place, they must 
always have used the same entrance. In the Philoctetes, for 
example, Odysseus, Neoptolemus, and the chorus all come from 
the ship. If, therefore, the sailors entered by the orchestra, 
the two heroes must have done the same. But there is no 
necessity for such an assumption. It would be absurd to 
demand this minute accuracy in the representation of a play. 
Then there are cases where an actor on the stage sees another 
from a distance; but about ten lines intervene before the 
second actor comes near enough to enter into conversation with 
the first.2 It is argued that he must have had a long way to go, 
and must therefore have come round by the parodos. But in 
all these places there is nothing to show that the person 
approaching was seen by the audience as soon as he was 
descried from the stage. He may have received his ‘cue’ 
some time after his advent was announced. It is common 
enough on the modern stage, when the scene is in the open air, 
for an actor’s approach to be announced some time before he 
actually appears. Also, there are several cases in the ancient 
dramas when an actor begins to converse with the people on 
the stage only two or three lines after he is first seen.* These 
passages might be cited to prove that he had only a short way 
to go, and must therefore have come in by the stage. But in 
reality all inferences of this kind are far too subtle to be of any 
value. We can hardly imagine the ancient dramatists counting 
the number of yards to be walked before they settled the number 
of verses to be spoken. Another set of instances are those in 
which a character, after coming into sight, takes a long time to 
reach the point he is aiming at. Euelpides and Peisthetaerus 
stumble about during the delivery of fifty-three lines before they 
reach the hoopoe’s dwelling-place. Dionysus and Xanthias 
converse for thirty-five lines before coming to the house of 
Hercules. They too, it is said, must have entered by the 


1 See below, p. 201. 3 E.g. Trach. 178-80 -43; Phil 

; ao : 731 il. 

* E.g. Oed. Tyr. 1110-213; Agam.—_ 539-42. - 
498-503; Jon 392-401; Oed. Col, 310- * Av, 1-53, Ran. 1-35. 
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orchestra, otherwise they would have reached their destination 
much sooner. But there is no need to suppose, in these and 
similar cases, that the characters were moving straight forward 
all the time. Any actors of ordinary experience would know 
how to arrange their progress in such a way as to come to the 
right place at the right moment. Lastly, there are scenes in 
which an actor, on making his entrance, fails to perceive at 
once another actor on the stage ; or addresses the chorus before 
the actor; or is seen by the chorus before he is seen by the 
actor.’ All this is said to prove that he must have come in by 
the parodos, and that the other actor was at first concealed from 
view by the intervening side-wings. But in the first place the 
ancient stage was so low and narrow that, as soon as an actor 
had fairly entered the orchestra, he could not fail to see the 
persons on the stage just as well as those in the orchestra. 
In the second place these arguments all depend on the same 
fallacy. They assume that in a dramatic performance, when 
an actor comes in, the question as to whom he shall see first, 
and which person he shall address first, is decided, not by 
the convenience of the poet, but by the science of optics. The 
experience of the modern stage is sufficient to prove that this is 
not the case. 

It would be unsafe then to lay any stress on the instances 
just cited. The cases in which there are adequate grounds for 
supposing that the actors entered or departed by the orchestra 
amount to no more than about thirty. The question is whether 
these cases are sufficient to justify a wider inference. Are we to 
assume that, because the actors sometimes used the parodoi, 
they did so always? On the one hand it may be said that in 
the early theatre, with its low stage and easy communication 
between stage and orchestra, there was nothing to stand in the 
way of such a practice. On the other hand there is the fact 
that in the later Greek theatre the actors, when coming from 
a distance, usually entered by the side-wings.* Of course in 
this later theatre, with its twelve-foot stage, there were obvious 
reasons for doing so. Still, the existence of the practice in late 
times is a presumption in favour of its existence previously. 


1 E.g. Bacch, 1216 ff.; Hec. 484 ff; pp. 716 ff. 
Aj. 1040 ff, See, for other instances, ? See above, pp. 125, 126, for the 
Harzmann, pp. 45 ff.; Bodensteiner. various devices for such entrances. 
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Moreover, when side-wings had once been introduced, nothing 
could be more natural than to use them as entrances. The 
convenience to the actors would be very great. It is difficult to 
see why they should have been compelled to go all round by 
the parodoi when there was an easier mode of entrance close at 
hand. On the whole, therefore, it seems most probable that 
the side-entrances were generally used by the actors even as 
early as the fifth century, and that the orchestra was only 
employed in special cases, such as processions with the chorus. 

As regards the use of these side-entrances the Athenians 
had a special regulation which was due entirely to local causes. 
The theatre at Athens was situated in such a position that 
the western side looked towards the city and the harbour, the 
eastern side towards the open country. In consequence of this 
fact the side-entrances upon the Athenian stage came to acquire 
a peculiar significance. If a man entered by the western side, 
it was understood that he was coming from the city where the 
scene of the action was laid, or from the immediate neighbour- 
hood; or else that he had arrived from distant parts by sea, 
and was coming from the harbour. The eastern entrance was 
reserved for people who had journeyed from a distance by land. 
The same regulation was applied to the entrances to the 
orchestra. If a chorus came from the city, or the harbour, or 
the suburbs, it used the western parodos; if it came by land 
from a distance, it used the eastern.! It is obvious that at 
Athens, where play-bills were unknown, a conventional arrange- 
ment of this kind would be of great assistance to the audience, 


? Vitruv. v. 6 ‘secundum ea loca stage the words ‘right’ and ‘left’ were 


versurae sunt procurrentes, quae effi- 
ciunt una a foro, altera a peregre, aditus 
in scaenam’, Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Pro- 
legom. de Comoed. p. 36) 6 kwpuxds 
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Ti étépav eigiacw. In the Life the 
words amd dypod denote ‘from a dis- 
tance’. In Pollux dypé6ev apparently 
means ‘from the country in the 
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possibly corrupt. As applied to the 


always used from the point of view of 
the actors: cp. the account of the 
periaktoi in Poll. iv. 126. But as ap- 
plied to the orchestra they were some- 
times used from the point of view of 
the actors, sometimes from that of the 
audience. Hence the eastern parodos 
might be called the right or the left 
parodos, according to the point of view 
from which it was regarded. This is 
the reason of the apparent discrepancy 
between the statements in the Life and 
in Pollux. The author of the Life is 
looking at the orchestra from the point 
of view of the actors, Pollux from the 
point of view of the audience. 
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and would enable them to follow the action of the piece with 
greater ease and intelligence than they could otherwise have 
done. The custom originated in the topographical situation of 
the Athenian theatre, but was afterwards adopted in all other 
Greek theatres, and became a conventional rule of the Greek 
stage. The entrances to the right of the audience were used by 
persons from the neighbourhood; the entrances to the left 
by persons from a distance. 


§ 4. Changes of Scene. 


A change of scene during the actual progress of a play was 
a practice almost unknown upon the Greek stage during the 
classical period. In the extant tragedies only two instances are 
to be found, one in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, the other in 
the Ajax of Sophocles, It does not appear that in either case’ 
very much alteration in the scenery was required. In the 
Eumenides the earlier part of the action takes place in front 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the latter part before the 
temple of Athene at Athens.' All that was here necessary was 
to change the statue in front of the temple. The background 
doubtless remained the same during both portions of the play. 
There is no reason to suppose that any attempt was made 
to depict the actual scenery of Delphi or of Athens. Such 
‘a supposition would be inconsistent with the rude and un- 
developed state of scenic decoration during the Aeschylean 
period, and moreover minute accuracy of that kind was foreign 
to the Athenian taste. In the Ajax the play begins in front of 
the tent of Ajax, but ends in a solitary region by the sea-shore. 
Here again a very slight alteration in the scenery would have 
been sufficient. Probably in the opening scene the tent of Ajax 
was represented in the centre, and there may have been some 
slight suggestion of a coast view on either side. During the 
latter part of the play the tent would be made to disappear, 
leaving only the coast view behind. A change of this kind 


1 At line 566 the scene of action is and the Furies arrive in front of the 
transferred in reality tothe Areopagus temple of Athene, they remain con- 
(cf. 685 mdyov 3 “Apeov révde), But tinuously on the stage till the end of 
this change must have been imagined, _ the trial. 
and not represented. After Orestes 
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might have been easily carried out, without much mechanical 
elaboration. It is to be noticed that in each of the above cases, 
while the scenery was being changed, both orchestra and stage 
were deserted by the performers. In the Eumenides it was 
not until Apollo had retired into the temple, and the Furies had 
set out in pursuit of Orestes, that the change from Delphi to 
Athens took place. Similarly in the Ajax both Tecmessa and 
the chorus had disappeared in search of Ajax before the scene 
was transferred to the sea-shore. 

The Old Comedy was a creation of the wildest fancy, utterly 
unfettered by any limitations of fact or probability. The scene 
of the action in the plays shifts about from one place to another 
in the most irregular fashion. All considerations of time and 
space are disregarded. But it may be taken for certain that on 
the actual stage no attempt was made to represent these changes 
of scene in a realistic manner. The scenery was no doubt of 
the simplest and most unpretending character, corresponding to 
the economical manner in which comedies were put upon the 
stage. In all the extant plays of Aristophanes a single back- 
ground would have been sufficient. For instance, in the Frogs 
the action takes place partly before the house of Hercules, 
partly in Hades before the house of Pluto. The background 
probably represented the houses standing side by side, or 


a single house may have done duty for that of Hercules and 


that of Pluto in turn. The opening scene of the Acharnians 
takes place in the Pnyx; the rest of the play is carried on 
before the houses of Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and Lamachus. 
Most likely the three houses stood in a row, the Pnyx being 
sufficiently represented by a few benches upon the stage. The 
fact that the house of Dicaeopolis was supposed to be sometimes 
in the town, and sometimes in the country, would be of very 
little moment in a performance like the Old Comedy, where 
the realities of existence were totally disregarded. In the 
Lysistrata the action is rapidly transferred from the front of a 
house to the front of the Acropolis. In the Thesmophoriazusae 
it takes place partly before a house, partly before the temple 
of Demeter. It is not necessary, in either of these plays, to 
suppose any change in the scenery. The house and the Acro- 
polis in the one case, and the house and temple in the other, 
would be depicted as standing side by side. In the Knights 
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the background throughout the play consisted of the house of 
Demos; and the Pnyx, as in the Acharnians, was represented 
by a few benches. As far then as the Old Comedy is 
concerned it is probable that changes of scenery in the course 
of a play were seldom or never resorted to. In the New 
Comedy, to judge from the adaptations of Plautus and Terence, 
they appear to have been equally infrequent. 

The only appliances for changing scenery that are mentioned 
by the ancient Greek writers are the ‘periaktoi’.1 These were 
huge triangular prisms, revolving on a socket at the base. 
Each of the three sides of the prism consisted of a large flat 
surface, shaped like an upright parallelogram. One of these 
prisms was placed at each end of the stage, in such a manner 
as to fit in exactly with the scene at the back, and continue it 
in the direction of the side-wings. Each of the three sides was 
painted to represent a different view, but care was taken that in 
every case the painting should coincide exactly with the painting 
in the back-scene.* As the periaktos was turned round, it pre- 
sented a different surface to the spectators. Accordingly it was 
possible, by revolving both the periaktoi, to make a change in 
the character of the scenery at each end of the stage, while the 


scene in the background remained the same as before. 


1 Poll. iv. 126 map’ Exatepa be TaY 5vO 
Oupav Trav Tept THY peony GdAAat Svo Elev 
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quae loca Graeci repiaxrous dicunt, ab 
eo quod machinae sunt in his locis 
versatiles trigonoe habentes singulae 
tres species ornationis, quae, cum aut 
fabularum mutationes sunt futurae, seu 
deorum adventus cum tonitribus re- 
pentinis, versentur mutentque speciem 
ornationis in fronte’, &c. Serv. on 
Verg. Georg. iii. 24 ‘scaena quae fiebat 
aut versilis erat aut ductilis erat. 
Versilis tum erat cum subito tota 
machinis quibusdam convertebatur, et 
aliam picturae faciem ostendebat’. A 


The 


change of 7é7os means a change from 
one part of the same district to another; 
a change of xwpa means an entire 
change of district. Niejahr (Comment. 
Scaen. pp. 1 ff., Oehmichen (Bihnen- 
wesen, p. 241), and P. Gardner, J. 
Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 262, think the 
passage 7) pev defid . .. dduvarei refers, 
not to the periaktoi, but to the side- 
doors. But (1) the run of the passage 
is against this view, (2) d7Aovca could 
hardly be used of a door, (3) Vitruvius 
says the periaktoi were used for intro- 
ducing gods, and thus proves that 
Beots énaye: in Pollux also refers to the 
periaktoi. 

2 [P. Gardner, J. Hell. Stud. 1899, 
p- 260, disputes the view that the 
periaktoi stood in line with a painted 
background and altered a small part of 
it. He thinks that before the existence 
of a painted background the periaktoi 
stood alone and indicated a change of 
scene in a merely symbolical way. } 
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periaktos to the right of the audience depicted views in the 
, immediate neighbourhood of the city where the action was 
taking place. The periaktos to the left represented a more 
remote country. This fact corresponds exactly with the regula- 
tion already referred to, that the entrances to the right of the 
audience were reserved for people from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, while people from a distance came in by the left. 
The principal use of the periaktoi must have been to produce 
a change of scene in cases where the prominent feature of the 
background remained the same. For instance, if the action had 
been taking place in front of a temple or palace, and was to be 
transferred to a temple or palace in a different country, the 
requisite alteration might easily be carried out by means of the 
periaktoi. The building in the background would remain the 
same, but the scenery on each side would be altered. Occasions 
for using the periaktoi might sometimes occur during the course of 
a single play. But such cases, as we have seen, were extremely 
rare. it must have been chiefly in the intervals between suc- 
cessive plays that the periaktoi were employed. Most Greek 
tragedies and comedies took place before a temple, a palace, or a 
private house. If therefore a series of plays was being exhibited, 
it might be convenient to retain the same scene in the background, 
and produce the necessary distinction between the different plays 
by altering the scenery at each side. The usage of the periaktoi 
was regulated by a curious conventional custom. If only one 
periaktos was turned round, the alteration in the scenery was, of 
course, confined to one end of the stage. This was done when the 
change of scene was supposed to be a slight one, and was merely 
from one part of the same district to another. But when the action 
was transferred to an entirely new district, then both the periaktoi 
were turned round, and the scenery was changed at each end. 
The representation of scenery on the periaktoi was probably of 
the simple and symbolical character which marked Greek stage 
scenery in general ; a rock would stand for a mountainous dis- 
trict, a waved blue line and a dolphin for the sea, a river god 
perhaps, holding a vessel of water, for a river. Besides their 


Laie: P. Gardner, J.Hell. Stud. 1899, 
p- 261. He interprets in this sense 
Pollux iv. 131 karaBAjpara 5é ipao para 
7) mivares Hoav Exovtes ypapds ™ Xpela 


cal , 

Tov Spaprtwv mpoapdpous’ kateBaddeTo 
7 2 \ 4 » 

5 em ras mepiaxrous dpos bexvivtra i 
Me d Aa 

Oadatrav 7 ToTAapOY 7) GAXO TL ToLouToy, | 
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use in effecting a change of scene, the periaktoi were also 
employed to introduce sea-gods and objects too heavy for 
the mechane. It is not said how this was managed. But it is 
possible that, of the two sides of the periaktos which were out 
of sight of the audience, one contained a small ledge or balcony, 
on which the sea-god took his stand. As the machine rolled 
round, he would come suddenly into view. 

It is difficult to say when the periaktoi were first introduced, 
and whether they were used at all during the classical period 
of the Greek drama. They are mentioned by one grammarian 
among a list of stage appliances which might be ascribed to 
Aeschylus,’ and it is true that they might have been used in 
producing the change of scene in the Eumenides from the 
temple at Delphi to the temple at Athens. But they could have 
been easily dispensed with. In fact, as far as the extant Greek 
dramas are concerned, there are no occasions on which it is 
necessary to suppose that they were used, and there are no 
passages in which they are referred to.° 

The periaktoi, as stated above, are the only appliances for 
changing scenery that are mentioned in Greek writings. Servius 
describes another kind of contrivance, by means of which the 
scene was parted asunder in the middle, and then drawn aside 
in both directions, so as to disclose a new scene behind.* But 
it is probable that this invention dated from comparatively late 
times. There is nothing in the existing Greek dramas to suggest 
that such a contrivance was in use during the classical period. 


§ 5. Stage Properties, $c. 


In addition to the scenery in the background, the stage was 
of course decorated with such objects and properties as were 
required by the particular play. Aeschylus is said to have 


1 The suggestion is due to Navarre, 
Dionysos, p. 137. [Cf. Holwerda, Ath. 
Mitth. 1898, p. 386.] Possibly Plutarch 
may be referring to this contrivance 
when he says (de Esu Carn. 996 B) 
pnxaviy aipe momrixds ayqp oKnyys 
TrEpLpepoperns. 

2 Cramer, Anecd. Par.i. 19. __ 

3 [P. Gardner, 1. c. p. 260, thinks 
that so simple, conventional, and yet 


effective an arrangement is quite in the 
manner of the fifth century, and be- 
longs to the same class as the ekky- 
klema and the mask, which were cer- 
tainly Aeschylean. } 

4 Serv. onVerg. Georg. ili. 24 ‘scaena 
quae fiebat aut versilis erat aut ductilis 
erat... ductilis tum cum tractis tabu- 
latis hue atque illuc species picturae 
nudabatur interior’. 
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been the first to adorn the stage in this manner.’ If the 
scene was a palace or temple, statues of the gods were 
generally placed in front of it, and are frequently referred 
to in the course of the drama. For instance, there was the 
statue of Athene in front of her temple in the Eumenides, 
and the statues of the tutelary deities before the palace of 
the Atreidae in the Electra of Sophocles. In the Hippolytus 
there were two statues in front of the palace of Theseus, one 
of Artemis the huntress, and the other of Cypris, the goddess 
of love. When Hippolytus returns from the hunt, he offers 
a garland of flowers to the statue of Artemis, but refuses to 
pay any homage to the statue of Cypris, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his attendant. Again, in the country region depicted 
in the Oedipus Coloneus the statue of the hero Colonus stood 
in a conspicuous position.2 Other examples of the practice 
of decorating the stage with statues are often to be met 
with both in tragedy and in comedy. Altars, again, were very 
common objects upon the Greek stage. In the Supplices of 
Aeschylus the fugitive maidens take refuge round an altar. 
The Oedipus Tyrannus opens with the spectacle of a group 
of Thebans kneeling in supplication before the altar of Apollo.* 
Another constant feature in the stage decoration was the stone 
obelisk in honour of Apollo of the Highways. It was an 
ordinary practice among the Greeks to place such obelisks 
in front of their houses. Their presence upon the stage is 
often referred to by the dramatic poets.* Various other objects 
were occasionally required by particular plays. There was the 
tomb of Darius in the Persae, and the tomb of Agamemnon 
in the Choephori. In the Oedipus Coloneus a rocky ledge was 
needed for Oedipus to rest himself upon. In the Acharnians 
and the Knights a few benches must have been erected ‘upon 
the stage to serve as a rude imitation of the Pnyx. Walls, 
watch-towers, and beacon-towers are mentioned by Pollux ; 
and the presence of other similar decorations and erections can 
be inferred from the extant tragedies and comedies.’ 


Ooi Vit. Aesch. p. 6 Dindf. nat riv * Aesch. Suppl. 188-200; Soph. Oed. 
op Tav Oewpévay xarérrnge TH Aau- Tyr. 1-3, 142. 


mporntt, ypapats kal pnxavais, Bapois Te * Poll. iv. 123; Aesch. Agam. 1080 
kal Tapows, Gadmygwv, eidwArois, Epwior ff. ; Schol. Eur. Phoen, 631; Arist. 
K.T.X. Vesp. 875. 

? Aesch. Eum. 242; Soph. Electr. ° Aesch. Pers.684,Choeph. 4; Soph. 


1373, Oed. Col. 59; Eur. Hipp. 70-106. Oecd. Col. 19; Poll. iv. 127. 
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There was one piece of realism which the Greeks were not 
averse to, and that was the presence of horses and chariots 
in the theatre. We have already referred to the instances in 
tragedy where persons from a distance arrive in chariots drawn 
by horses or mules. The vast size of the Greek theatre made 
it peculiarly suitable for displays of this character. In the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Agamemnon and Cassandra approach 
the palace in a chariot ; Agamemnon remains seated there for 
a considerable time, while he converses with Clytaemnestra ; 
he then dismounts and enters the palace, leaving Cassandra 
still in the chariot. In the Electra of Euripides, when Clytae- 
mnestra comes to visit her daughter at the country cottage, she 
arrives in a chariot, accompanied by Trojan maidens, who assist 


her to dismount." 
introduced. 


Animals for riding were also occasionally 
In the Prometheus there is the winged steed upon 


which Oceanus makes his entrance; and in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes Xanthias rides in upon a donkey.” 


$6. The Ekkvklema. 


Several mechanical contrivances are mentioned in connexion 


with the Greek stage. 


The most peculiar of these, and the one 


most alien to all our modern notions of stage illusion, is the 


ekkyklema.° 


1 Aesch. Agam, 782 ff. Eur. El. 988 
ff. Other instances occur in Pers. 159 
(ep. 607), Troad. 569, Iph. Aul. 600. 
But there is no reason to infer from 
Aesch. Suppl. 181 and Pers. 1ooo that 
chariots were actually introduced in 
these two places. 

2 Prom, 286, 395; Ran. 27. As for 
the horse on which Ismene is riding 
(Oed. Col. 312), or the captured horses 
of Rhesus (Rhes. 671), or the flocks of 
Polyphemus (Cycl. 82), it is most im- 
probable that these were brought into 
the theatre. 

3 The ekkyklema is described in the 
following passages :—Poll. iv. 128 kai 
TO piv éxxdednpa emt fvawy iipnrdv 
BdOpov, & éemixertar Opdvos Seixvucr bE Ta 
ind cenviy éy Tais oik!ais andppnta mpa- 
xOévTa, Kai TO fjya TOD Epyou KadeiTar 
exxundeiv. ed)’ of be eiadyeTat TO exKKU- 


We have seen that in a Greek theatre the action 


KAnpa, elaxvKkAnpa dvopacera, kal yph 
ToUTO voeiaba Kad ExacTny Oipay, oiove 
kal’ Exactny oikiav. (The @pévos men- 
tioned by Pollux must be derived from 
some particular instance of the use of 
the ekkyklema. The epithet tynddv 
is not strictly correct: cf. p. 232.) 
Eustath. Il. 976. 15 To éyxvKAnpa, 0 
Kal eyKUKANOpov A€yeTa, pHXaYnLA TV 
indtpoxov, wp ov édeixvuTO 7a eV 
Th oKxevn % oxnvn.  Schol. Aesch. 
Choeph. 973 avotyerar 4 oxnv7) Kal 
ém éxxvkANuatos oparat Ta owpara. 
Scho]. Arist. Thesm. 96 émi éxxvedn- 
patos yap atvera. Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 408 exkvKAnpa 5 Aéyerau py- 
xavnua tvAwoy Tpoxovs éxov, OmEp TEpt- 
aTpepopevoy Ta 5oxovvra evbov ws év oixta 
mparrecba Kal Tots é&w edeinvue, Aéyw 57 
tois Oeatais. Schol. Aesch. Eum. 64 
wat bevtépa be yiyvera paytagia’ arpa- 
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always took place in the open air, before some temple or 
dwelling-place. It was impossible to transfer the scene to the 
inside of the building because of the continual presence of 
the chorus in the orchestra. Still, it might sometimes happen 
that a powerful dramatic effect could be produced, if a deed 
accomplished indoors was exposed to view. The most natural 
way of doing this would have been to draw aside the back- 
scene, and reveal a portion of the interior. But in the Greek 
theatre, owing to the narrowness of the stage-buildings, such 
a device was hardly practicable. Even if the stage-buildings 
had been made deeper, there were obvious objections in the 
way. The relative position of the auditorium and the stage 
was such that, if a room had been opened out behind the 
back-scene, a large part of the audience would not have been 
able to see into it. In any case, the back part of the room would 
have been almost in the dark. Further than this, the whole 
arrangement was far too elaborate for the simple notions of 
the ancient stage-managers. For these reasons a more primi- 
tive device was adopted. Scenes inside the house or palace 
were revealed by means of the ekkyklema. This was a small 
wooden platform, rolling upon wheels, which was kept inside 
the stage-buildings. When it was required to be used, one 
of the doors in the background was thrown open, and it was 
pushed forward on to the stage. Upon it was arranged a group 
of figures, representing in a sort of tableau the deed or occur- 
rence which had just taken place inside the building. It was 
mostly used in cases where a murder had been committed. 
The ekkyklema was rolled out upon the stage, and on it were 
seen the corpses of the murdered persons, the murderers 
standing beside them with the bloody weapons in their hands. 
It might be rolled through any of the three doors at the back 
of the stage. The contrivance was of course a purely con- 
ventional one, due to the necessities of the Greek theatre. 


pevta yap wnxavhpara évdnda ried Ta aTpepew is used, refer to a different 
kata TO pavteiov ws €xe. Schol. Arist. kind of machine, by which the back- 
Nub. 184 dpa 82 ds puroadpous kou@vTas, scene was rolled apart, and disclosed 
aTpapéevTos Tod éyKveduatos. Schol, the interior. But this is to lay too 
Clem. Alex, iv. 97 oxedds tt indtpoxoy much stress on the exact words of the 
€xT 0s THS gKHVAS, oF aTpepopevov &Sdee grammarians, They are all obviously 
Ta ow Tos Ew pavepa yivecba. Reisch referring to the same device. See 
(Griech. Theater, p, 236) thinks the below, p. 206, 

last four passages, in which the word 
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All pretence of realism and illusion was abandoned. But 
this was a point on which the Greeks did not lay very much 
stress. In such matters custom is everything. To a modern 
spectator, used to elaborate stage effects, the device would 
appear intolerable. But the Greeks, living at a time when 
Stage decoration was in its infancy, were less exacting in 
their demands. And when they had once accepted the ekky- 
klema as a conventional contrivance for exhibiting interiors 
their plastic genius would enable them to use it to the best 
advantage. The sudden spectacle of the murderer standing 
beside his victim’s body, with the instrument of death in 
his hands, might easily be formed into a most impressive 
tableau. 

The ekkyklema was probably invented towards the middle of 
the fifth century, about the time when the actor’s booth was 
‘first converted into a regular back-scene. It is used twice in 
the Oresteia. In the Agamemnon, after the murder has been 
committed, the platform rolls out, and reveals the person of 
Clytaemnestra, standing over the dead bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra. In the Choephori there is a parallel scene. 
Orestes is brought into view standing beside the bodies of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and pointing to the net in which his 
father had been entangled and slaughtered many years ago. He 
is seized with frenzy, descends from the ekkyklema, and hastens 
away to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The platform is then 
withdrawn into the palace.’ During the rest of the century 
there are many instances of the use of the ekkyklema in 
tragedy. In the Ajax the interior of the tent is exposed to view 
by this contrivance ; and at the end of the Antigone the body 
of Eurydice is exhibited, lying beside the altar at which she has 
stabbed herself. In the Hippolytus, after the suicide of Phaedra, 
her dead body is displayed upon the ekkyklema, and Theseus 
takes fromit the letter in which she makes her charge against 
Hippolytus. In the Electra of Sophocles the door is thrown 
open at the command of Aegisthus, and the platform rolls out 
and exhibits Orestes and Pylades standing beside the corpse of 
Clytaemnestra, which is covered with a cloth. Aegisthus him- 
self removes the cloth, and then Orestes and Pylades descend 


1 Agam. 1379, 1404, 1440. Choeph. 973, 981. 
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to the stage, and the platform is drawn back again. In the 


Hecuba the sons of Polymestor, who have been slaughtered 
inside the tent, are made visible to the spectators by means of 
the ekkyklema. In the Hercules Furens Hercules is exhibited 
lying prostrate between the bodies of his wife and children, with 
his face covered up, and his limbs chained to the broken column 
which he had thrown down in his frenzy. Amphitryon then 
comes out of the palace, and loosens his chains. Later on 
Theseus arrives, and uncovers his face and helps him to rise. 
He then descends to the stage, and the ekkyklema is rolled back 
into the palace. Lastly, in the Electra of Euripides, the bodies 
of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra are shown to the audience by 
means of this device.’ 

The ekkyklema is also occasionally used in Comedy. Aristo- 
phanes, on two occasions, employs it in a burlesque sort of way, 
when he is introducing tragic poets on the stage. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, Euripides and Mnesilochus call at the house 
of Agathon to borrow some female clothing. Agathon is rolled 
out on the ekkyklema, lends them some articles which are 
brought to him from inside the house, and then, when he is 
tired of their importunity, orders himself to be ‘rolled in again 
as fast as possible’. In the Acharnians Dicaeopolis goes to the 
house of Euripides to borrow a tragic dress. Euripides is 
upstairs in his study writing tragedies, and cannot come down, 
but allows himself to be rolled out, and supplies the necessary 
dresses." These two passages in Aristophanes, where the 
mechanism of the apparatus is carefully emphasized in order to 
add to the ridicule, are very valuable as evidence concerning 
the structure of the ekkyklema. The device is also used in the 
Clouds to show the inside of the phrontisterion. The disciples 
of Socrates are seen hard at work on their studies, with globes, 
diagrams, black-boards, and other scholastic materials round 


' Ajax 346; Antig. 1203, 1301; 
Hipp. 808, 857; Soph. El. 1458-75 ; 
Hec. 1051, 1118; Herc. Fur. T029— 
1402; Eur, El. 1177, 1243, 1276. 

* Thesm. 95, 96 EY. oiya. MN. 7/8’ 
cor ; EY. “Ayddwy éépxerar. | MN. cat 
mois eat; EY. ovros ovukKUKA OU LEVOS, 
238 éveynatw Tis Evd00ev Bad’ 7) AUXVOY, 
265 elow Tis ds TaXLoTA p’ eioKYKANTATW. 
Id. Acharn. 399 adres 8 évSov avaBadny 


movet, 408, 409 AI. GAN’ exxuKdnOnr’. 
EY. GAN’ ddvvarov, AT. addr’ Gyos. | 
EY. ad éxxvednoopa KataBaivew 35’ 
ov oxoAn. The word davaBddnv usually 
means ‘ with one’s feet up’, and is so 
taken by many scholars in the present 
Passage. But xaraBaivew in 1. 409 
seems to prove that here at least it 
must mean ‘upstairs’, 
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about them. In the Knights, when the Propylaea is thrown 
open, and reveals a vision of ancient Athens, with Demos 
dressed up in the antique style, the spectacle may possibly have 
been produced by means of the ekkyklema.' 

From the examples of the use of the ekkyklema which 
have just been cited we may gather some further particulars 
as to its character and construction. It appears that persons 
upon the ekkyklema could easily descend to the stage, and 
that persons on the stage could easily touch those on the 
ekkyklema. It follows that it must have been a low platform, 
not much above the level of the stage. As regards its length 
and breadth, it was evidently large enough to support several 
persons. At the same time it cannot have been of any very 
great size. Its width must have been less than the width of 
the doors in the background, to permit of its being rolled 
through them. Its depth cannot have been very great, because 
of the narrowness of the Greek stage. In the Acharnians, 
when Euripides is rolled out, he is represented as still sitting 
in his room upstairs. But it is unlikely, as some suppose, that 
in this case the platform was made taller than usual, to produce 
the effect of an upper story. As Euripides has to hand various 
articles to Dicaeopolis, who is standing on the stage, there 
cannot have been much difference of level between the two. 
The exact mechanism of the ekkyklema, however, remains 
uncertain. It is practically undisputed that the grooves or rails 
found at Eretria, running on to the later stage straight from its 
back-scene were intended for some such contrivance to run on.* 
On the other hand it has been argued from the use of certain 
words in the scholiast’s descriptions that the ekkyklema must 
have revolved on a pivot,’ and it has been suggested that the 
mechanism was like that of which a diagram is given in the 


1 Nub, 181 ff., Equit. 1327. 

2 (Fossum, Am. J. Arch, 1898, p. 
188; Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1903, p. 396. 
See above, p. 165 n. | 

$/ Exon,Hermathena, 1900, pp. 132 ff. ; 
Navarre, Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 
I901, p. 102. The words are mept- 


orpepbpevov, otpapévra, and the variant 
éyxveAnua (compared with éykvmdw0s, 
&c., of rotatory movement): see above, 
p. 201. 


Exon also doubts if dvoiyerar 


% oxnvn could be used of opening a door 
for the éxxJ«Anpa to pass, and thinks 
that the portion of the back-scene 
which formed part of the éx«v¥«Anpa on 
his theory was by the side of the door, 
and that there was a similar apparatus 
by each door. But this is pressing the 
meaning of avolyerary aknvn tooclosely. 
The words of Pollux, however, do 
suggest that the éx«vAnua could be 
adapted to any of the three doors. | 
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accompanying figure, where ss is the stage, wz the back-scene, 
a shows the ekkyklema at rest and not in use, b shows it in 
process of being rolled round for use, ¢ shows it after being 
rolled out. This, however, fiids no confirmation in anything in 
the ruins; the straight rails at Eretria are against it, and the 
words referred to may be explained by the use of a windlass or 
similar mechanism used in rolling out the ekkyklema. Judging 
from the width of the rails at Eretria, the width of the ekky- 
klema may have been about ten feet, and the doors must 
therefore have been rather larger. The suggested revolving 
ekkyklema might afford more standing room, but there is not 
sufficient evidence of its existence. 

In addition to the passages already mentioned, there are two 
other places in the extant dramas where the scholiasts say 


IG, 14 A, 


that the ekkyklema was employed. But they appear to have 
been mistaken in both cases. The first instance is in the 
Thesmophoriazusae. The action of this play begins before 
Agathon’s house, but after about three hundred lines is 
transferred to the front of Demeter’s temple, where the 
women hold their assembly. At this point there is a stage- 
direction to say that ‘the Thesmophorion is rolled out’. If 
these words mean that the scene was laid in the interior of 
the temple, and that the ekkyklema was rolled out in order 
to represent it, the suggestion is undoubtedly wrong. It would 
be absurd to imagine that the rest of the play was transacted 
on a small platform like the ekkyklema. But possibly the 
author of the note was referring, not to the ekkyklema, but 
to some mechanism by which he believed that the necessary 
change of scene was brought about. The second place is the 


* Schol. Thesm. 284 mapemvypapy. stage-directions appended to the text 
exkukAeirat émd 70 ew 7d Gecpopdpiov. of the plays; but when and by whom 
The words &6¢ira 7d tepdv are inserted they were written is unknown. 
in the text. These mapemypapat were 
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well-known scene at the beginning of the Eumenides.!. The 
play opens with the speech of the priestess, delivered in front of 
the temple. Then, when she departs, the interior of the temple 
is suddenly brought into view, and shows us Orestes kneeling 
before the altar, with the sleeping Furies round about him, 
and Apollo and Hermes standing close by. To suppose, as 
the scholiast suggests, that this effect was produced by the 
ekkyklema, is hardly possible. The platform would have been 
far too small to accommodate a whole tragic chorus, together 
with three actors. At the same time, though the explanation 
of the scholiast appears impracticable, it is difficult to suggest 
any other way in which the scene might have been acted. 
We cannot assume that the back-scene was drawn apart, and 
disclosed the inside of the temple in a set-piece, after the 
modern fashion. This mode of revealing interiors was appar- 
ently never used on the Greek stage. If it had been possible, 
there would have been no need to invent the ekkyklema. 
It has been suggested that the spectacle was not really ex- 
hibited to the audience; that Apollo, Hermes, and Orestes 
appeared alone in front of the temple; that the ghost of 
Clytaemnestra called to the Furies through the temple door ; 
and that it was not until then that the Furies came into sight, 
rushing out in obedience to her summons. But the general 
character of the scene, and the expressions used in the course 
of the dialogue, appear to be fatal to this supposition.” In 
fact, the difficulty is one for which no satisfactory solution 
has yet been found. 

The ekkyklema seems to our notions such a rude device, 
that many critics have been led to deny its existence, at any 
rate during the classical period. They allow that it must have 
been used in later times, as it is described in detail by Pollux : 
but they refuse to believe that it could have been tolerated by 
the Athenians of the fifth century.» The evidence, however, 


t Schol. Eum. 64. 

2 When Apollo (1. 67) says kat voy 
Gdovoas tacbe Tas papyous épas, it is 
hardly conceivable that the Furies 
should not have been visible to the 
audience. Also 1]. 179 éfw, edevu, 
Tavbe Swpdtwy Taxos | xwpetre implies 
that they were still inside the temple : 
but according to the theory in the text 


they had come out of the temple at 
l. 140. 

% Reisch, Griech. Theater, pp. 234 
ff.; Capps, The Stage in the Greek 
Theatre, pp. 237 ff. Neckel (Das 
Ekkyklema, pp. 7 ff.) thinks the ekky- 
klema was too rude a device for the 
taste of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and 
that it was first introduced in the time 
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in its favour is too strong to be set aside in this way. The 
passages in which it is parodied by Aristophanes correspond 
so closely with the descriptions of Pollux that they must 
obviously refer to the same mechanical device.' There are 
also the numerous other scenes in which an interior is revealed. 
It is difficult to see how the Greeks, with their peculiar stage 
arrangements, could have acted these scenes, except by some 
such contrivance as the ekkyklema. Those who deny its 
existence explain away these passages in various ways. They 
say that in many cases the bodies might have been carried 
out on to the stage, or arranged just outside the door, so as 
to be visible to the spectators. On other occasions they 
suppose that the back-scene was drawn aside, and showed 
the interior of the building. But there are several scenes to 
which none of these explanations would apply. In the Hercules 
Furens Hercules is shown chained to the broken column, and 
we cannot suppose that the column was carried out on to the 
stage. Nor can the spectacle have been exhibited inside the 
palace front. It must have been outside; since Amphitryon, 
as soon as Hercules begins to rouse himself, proposes to fly 
within the palace for refuge.2 In the same way the scholars 
of Socrates cannot have been carried out, along with their 
globes and diagrams. Yet they too must have appeared upon 
the stage, and not inside the building; for it is explained to 
Strepsiades that they cannot remain long ‘in the open air 
outside’.’ It is impossible, therefore, to account for these and 
other scenes in the way suggested.* They must have been 
effected by the ekkyklema. As for the objection that the 
ekkyklema was a device too clumsy for the refined taste of 
the fifth century, though admissible in later times, this is 


a kind of argument which is 


of Euripides, Bethe (Prolegomena, 
pp. 104 ff.) thinks it was used by 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, but gradu- 
ally dropped by Euripides. 

1 Reisch (pp. 237 ff.) explains the 
two scenes in the Thesmophoriazusae 
and the Acharnians by supposing that 
Agathon and Euripides were rolled out 
on couches. But this theory destroys 
all the point and humour of the scenes. 

2 Herc. Fur. 1008, 1070. 

> Nub. 184, 198. 

* Additional proofs that the bodies 


not supported by experience. 


were not carried out are (1) Agam., 
1379, where Clytaemnestra says she is 
standing on ‘the very spot where she 
struck the blow’, (2) Antig. 1301, 
where Eurydice is seen lying beside 
the altar at which she had stabbed 
herself. That the ekkyklema-scenes 
were outside the building, and on the 
stage, is also proved by Eur. El. 1245, 
1276, where the Dioscuri, though 
standing above the palace roof, can 
see the bodies of Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus. 
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The history of the drama in many countries shows that the 
greatest literary and dramatic excellence may coexist with 
the utmost simplicity and clumsiness in the stage arrangements. 
It was so in England and it was so in France. The drama 
of these two countries reached its highest point at a period 
when the art of stage decoration was in a most primitive 
condition. On general grounds it would be more reason- 
able to assume that the ekkyklema was impossible to the 
Hellenistic Greeks, than that it was impossible to the Greeks 
of the time of Sophocles. If the former could tolerate it, 
the latter are not likely to have made any difficulty. 

A contrivance called the exostra is occasionally referred to 
by the grammarians, and is mentioned in a Delian inscription 
of the third century B.c. The name implies that it was 
something which was ‘pushed out’ upon the stage. The 
metaphorical use of the word in Polybius and Cicero proves 
it to have been a platform on which objects were exhibited 
in a conspicuous manner. It is probable, therefore, that the 
statement of the ancient writers is correct, and that the exostra 
was merely the ekkyklema under another name.' 


§ 7. The Mechane and Theologeion. 


Another appliance of even greater importance than the 
ekkyklema, and one very frequently employed upon the Greek 


stage, was the ‘mechane’ or Machine.’ It consisted of a sort 


1 Poll. iv. 129 THy be éwoTpay Tavrov 
7o éxxveAnpatevopiCovow. Hesych. s.v. 
efworpa’ én THs oKNVAS TO ExkUKANMA. 
Delian incription of 274 8.c. (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 162) ras é{war7pas 
.. . émoxevaca. Polyb. xi. 68 Tis 
TUxns womep eitndes emi Tv efwoTpay 
avaBiBalovons Thy bperépay a-yvoay. Cic. 
de Prov. Cons.6§ 14 iam in exostra 
helluatur, antea post siparium solebat. 

2 Poll. iv. 128 4 pnxavy 5 Oeovs 
Setkvvor Kal Hpws Tovs tv dept, BeAdepo- 
povras 7} Mepoéas, wal xetrar Kata Ti 
dpirtepay mapodov, inép Thy ocKnviv TO 
tos. Schol. Luc. Philops. vii. p. 375 
(Lehmann) dvwdey brép ras map’ Exarepa 
THs weons Tod Oearpov OUpas .. . UnxXavav 
dio perewprCopevuw 7 ef dpiaTepay Oeors 
Kal Apwas évepavice wapevOv, woTeEp AVoL 

HAIGH 


pépovras Tav dyunxavwy. Aristoph. 
Daedal. fr. 9 (Meineke) 6 pnxavorads, 
énére BovrAe Tov Tpoxoy | éAav dvexds, 
EYE, Yaipe peyyos HAtov. The pnxavn 
was also called éwpyya, Suidas. s. v. 
[This should probably be aiwpnya.| 
The ropes to which the actor was 
suspended were called ai@pa: ; Poll. iv. 
131 aimwpas 8 dy eimois Tots Karas ol 
Karnptnvrar ef thbous avéxew Tovs ent 
Tov dépos pépecbar Soxovvras Hpws 7) 
Geovs. The hook by which he was 
fastened was dpmagé or dyxupis; Bekk. 
Anecd. i. 232 (of the Crane) dpmag... 
e€ ob 6 éoxevacpe'os UmoKpirys Tpaywoel, 


Plut. Prov. 116 (of the Fig-Branch) 


ayrupis, ap Hs ot broxpitat . . . eEap- 
TavTa . . . (woTHpot Kal Tawias KareL- 
Anppevot. 
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of crane with a pulley attached, by which weights could be 
raised or lowered. It was placed in the left or western corner 
of the stage, at the very top of the back-scene. It was 
used when the characters of a play had to appear or dis- 
appear in a supernatural manner. By its means a god or 
hero could be lowered from heaven down to earth, or raised 
up from earth to heaven, or exhibited motionless in mid-air. 
Sometimes the god was represented as sitting in a chariot, 
or on a winged steed; but in most cases he was simply sus- 
pended from the rope by means of a hook and bands fastened 
round his body. The strength of the mechane must have been 
considerable, since it was powerful enough to support two 
or three people at the same time. As to the way in which 
it was worked, and the manner in which the actors were 
made to disappear from view at the top of the stage, there is 
no information. Unfortunately the construction of the upper 
part of the stage-buildings is a subject about which we are 
entirely ignorant. It is useless therefore to hazard conjectures 
concerning the exact nature of the arrangements adopted. The 
grammarians also speak of two other contrivances, the Crane 
and the Fig-branch, as used for moving people through the 
air. But whether they were really distinct from the mechane 
is far from certain. The Fig-branch is said to have been 
designed specially for comedy. It appears, however, from the 
description to have been much the same as the mechane, and 
was probably only a comic name for it... The Crane is 
described as an instrument for conveying the bodies of dead 
heroes up into the sky. Possibly the Crane also was merely 
another name for the mechane ; or it may have been a separate 
contrivance, placed at the other end of the back-scene, and 
used exclusively for the removal of dead bodies. In any case 
it cannot have differed very much from the mechane in struc- 
ture.” There are one or two passages in the ancient writers 


? Plut. Prov. 116 xpddns payelons 
viv ovX 6 avKWoS Kados, GAN’ H dyKupis, 
ap as of bmoxpitat ey rats rpaycais 
oKnvats eLapr@vrat Oeod pupovmevor ém- 
davecay, So Hesych. s.v. xpadn. Pollux 
(iv. 128) makes the xpdén the comic 
counterpart of the pnyavj_, which is 
utterly improbable. Crusius (Philo- 
logus, 1889, p. 698) suggests very 


plausibly that «padns payelons was the 
beginning ofa line in some comic poet, 
who applied the name ‘ fig-branch’ 
contemptuously to the hook of the 
HN xXav7. 

* Poll. iv. 530 7 5€ yépavos pnxdvnpa 
eon eK peTe@pou Karapepopevov ed’ 
apmayy TwHaTos, @ KEXpnTa "Has apra- 
(ovoa 70 cpa TO Mewvovos. The scho- 
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where the mechane is described as a ‘kind of ekkyklema ’, 
and persons are said to have been rolled out by means of 
it.” It is uncertain in these cases whether the grammarians 
are confusing the two machines; or whether they are thinking 
of the theologeion, which, as we shall see later on, may have 
been worked by mechanism similar to that of the ekkyklema. 
Examples of the use of the mechane are fairly common both 
in the extant dramas and in the records of the grammarians. 
At the same time there is often a doubt, when a personage 
makes his appearance on high, whether he was exhibited by 
means of this device or in some other way. For the present, 
therefore, we will confine ourselves to those cases where the 
person is described as moving through the air, and where 
it seems clear that, if any machinery was employed, it must 
have been the mechane. The earliest instance is probably 
that in the Prometheus. Oceanus descends on a ‘winged 
quadruped ’, converses some time with Prometheus, and then 
rides away again, saying as he goes that his steed yearns to 
‘skim with its wings the smooth paths of air’. We are told 
also that in the Psychostasia, the lost play of Aeschylus, the 
body of Memnon was carried by Dawn into the sky.? Both 
these instances have been doubted, but merely on general 
grounds, and without adequate reason. But there are two other 
supposed examples in Aeschylus which are far more open to 
question. There is the scene in the Eumenides where Athene 
arrives from Troas, and where it is thought that she descends 
from thesky. The language, however, in which she describes her 
journey is ambiguous and full of difficulty. In three successive 
lines she appears to say that she has walked, flown, and 
driven in a chariot.’ It would be unsafe in a case like this 
to draw any inference as to the exact manner in which she 
made her entrance on to the stage. There is also the 
scene in the Prometheus where the Oceanides enter in a 


liast on Lucian (quoted on p. 209) 
speaks of /wo pnxavai, one at each end 
of the back-scene ; and then proceeds to 
describe the ordinary pyxav7, but says 
nothing about the other one. Hence 
Oehmichen (Biihnenwesen, p. 247) 
conjectures that this other pnxav7 was 
the yépavos. 

1 Bekk. Anecd. i. 208 pnxavn éore 


rapa Tois KwpiKots ExKvKAnpaTos TL Eidos 
.. . belfews yap Geov  aAAov TiWds 
Lucian, Philops. 29 6edv amd 


Hpwos. x 
pnxaryns emevaxuxdnOyvai pot Tovroyv 
@pnv. Philostrat. vit. Apoll. vi. 11 ép’ 


imrrs wal Gelas pnxavys exKvKovaw. 
2 Prom. 284, 394. Pollux, iv. 1g. 
° Eum. 403-5. 
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‘winged car’, halt in front of Prometheus for about a hundred 
and fifty lines, and then, at his bidding, dismount from their 
‘swift-rushing seat’ and descend into the orchestra.’ Here, too, 
the mechane has been suggested. But it is scarcely credible 
that a whole tragic chorus should have been suspended in front 
of Prometheus during the delivery of a hundred and fifty lines. 
Even if the machinery had been strong enough to support 
twelve or fifteen choristers, the spectacle would have been 
ludicrous.?. It is much better to suppose that the car was 
rolled in along the stage, its previous flight being left to the 
imagination of the spectators. After the time of Aeschylus 
there are many instances of the use of the mechane. Euripides 
often employs it to wind up his plays. At the end of the 
Andromache Thetis comes into view ‘voyaging through the 
bright air’. At the end of the Electra the Dioscuri arrive by 
a ‘path impossible to mortals’, and depart later on ‘through 
the regions of the sky’. Medea’s appearance with her children 
in the aerial car may be safely regarded as a further example, 
though there is no mention in this case of any ascent or descent.’ 
The device is also introduced in other parts of a play. In 
the Hercules Furens Iris and Lyssa come down from heaven 
in a chariot; then Iris re-ascends, while Lyssa goes on into 
the palace. In the Bellerophon the hero rode up to heaven on 
the winged steed Pegasus; and in the Andromeda Perseus 
flew down through the air to the foot of the cliff where the 
heroine was chained. The mechane is also parodied in many 
places by Aristophanes. In the Clouds, Socrates is seen 
hanging in a basket in mid-air, and studying astronomy. Iris, 
in the Birds, comes floating down from the sky in such an 
irregular and eccentric fashion that Peisthetaerus has the 
greatest difficulty in bringing her to a standstill. In a fragment 
of the Daedalus the actor who is going to ascend entreats the 
man in charge of the machinery to give him warning, before he 
begins to haul up the rope, by exclaiming ‘hail, light of the 
sun’. The ascent of Trygaeus upon a beetle in the Peace was 
intended as a parody upon the Bellerophon of Euripides. The 

* Prom. 135, 280. pépev advvarec, 

* That the capacities of the pnyavn * Androm. 1229, Eur. El. 1235, 1340, 
were not unlimited is proved by Pollux, Med. 1317 ff. 


iv. 126 Geovs @adrarriovs énaye, Kal * Herc. Fur. 817, 872, 880. Eur. 
mavO 0oa enaxOéarepa bvTa % unxavi frags. 124, 306, 307. Poll. iv, 128, 
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speech of Trygaeus, in the course of his aerial journey, consists 
of a ludicrous mixture of phrases from the Bellerophon, shouts 
to the beetle to keep his head straight, and terrified appeals 
to the stage-manager to look after the security of the pulley.' 

In addition to the mechane there was also another appliance 
in use upon the Greek stage for the purpose of exhibiting gods 
in a supernatural manner. It was called the theologeion, and 
represented the gods as stationary in heaven, and not as moving 
through the air. It consisted, apparently, of a narrow platform 
in the upper part of the back-scene.2. Probably it was similar 
in construction to the ekkyklema, and was usually invisible, 
but was pushed forward through an opening at the back when 
required. It has been suggested that the theologeion was in 
reality nothing more than the palace roof. But this theory 
is hardly a plausible one. When the gods were to be exhibited 
in celestial splendour in the sky, it would have been undignified 
and incongruous to place them on the roof of a human habita- 
tion. Also the position of the theologeion is expressly described 
as being high up above the stage.* As regards its usage, the 
only recorded instance is that in the Psychostasia of Aeschylus. 
Zeus was there represented as sitting in heaven, holding scales 
in his hands, in which were placed the destinies of Achilles and 
Memnon respectively. On each side of him stood Thetis and 
Dawn, supplicating for the lives of their sons. The scene was 
in imitation of that in the Iliad, where Zeus weighs the fates of 
Achilles and Hector.‘ It is probable that the theologeion was also 
used in the Peace, in the scene where Trygaeus ascends to heaven, 
and converses with Hermes in front of the palace of Zeus.° 

The relationship between the theologeion and the mechane 
has been much discussed during the last few years, and various 


* See next note. See also p. 164. 


1 Nub. 218, Av. 1199, Daedal. frag. 
; 4 Poll. iv. 130 dnd 6€ Tov BeodAvyeiou 


9, Pax 154 ff. 

2 A supposed representation of a 
theologeion on a medallion of the 
Roman period, found at Orange, is 
given in Baumeister, fig. 1832, and 
- Griech. Theater, p. 335. Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Victoria are depicted as 
sitting on a tall and narrow stage, 
while Mars and Hercules confront one 
another underneath. But there is no- 
thing to show that the sceue represents 
a theatrical performance. 


iytos unep THY TkKnVTY ev Her Enupatvoy- 
Ta Oeot, ws Zevs Kwai of wept avrov ev 
Wvxosracia, Plut. Aud. Poet. 17 A. 

> Niejahr, however (Quaest. Scaen. 
pp. 20 ff.), suggests that Trygaeus only 
rose a short distance upon the beetle, 
then descended to earth again, and that 
his own house then did duty as the 
house of Zeus. [Cp. Sharpley’s edition 
of the Peace, Introduction. ] 
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theories have been brought forward on the subject. Some of 
the critics think the mechane was the older and more primitive 
device, and that the theologeion was invented towards the end of 
the fifth century, to serve as a substitute, and avoid the awkward- 
ness of the previous arrangement.' Others take exactly the 
opposite view, and regard the theologeion as the simple con- 
trivance of the early drama, and the mechane as a later and 
more picturesque piece of machinery.? Neither of these views 
can be maintained except by a somewhat arbitrary treatment 
of the evidence. We have clear testimony as to the existence 
both of the mechane and of the theologeion in the time of 
Aeschylus ; and it seems uncritical to reject this testimony in 
the one case, and accept it in the other. As regards the question 
of priority, it is impossible to come to any decision, owing to 
the paucity of the early dramas which have been preserved. 
But there is one point which deserves consideration. We have 
seen that there are several cases at the close of a play in which 
the mechane was unquestionably used to introduce the god who 
solved the difficulties of the plot. The god’s arrival is described 
in language which leaves no doubt upon the subject. But there 
are many other cases in which he appears for a similar purpose, 
and in which he is simply described as standing in some elevated 
position, and nothing is said about any flight through the air.* 
There are also several plays at the end of which the god appears 
abruptly, without any notice as to his standing-place, or the 
manner in which he arrived; but in which it is evident, from 
the analogy of the other dramas, that he appeared above the 
heads of the ordinary actors.‘ In both these latter classes 
‘of play there is some uncertainty as to the nature of the 
machinery employed. The question may be raised whether, 
when there is no mention of any movement through the air, 
the god was introduced by the mechane or by the theologeion. 
Was he floated down from the sky, or pushed out through 
the back-scene? Some scholars maintain that the theologeion 
was the device used in these particular cases; and the sup- 


? Wilamowitz, Herakles, i. p. 148. great reorganization of the scenic 


? Reisch, Griech, Theater, pp- 227 ff. 
Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, pp. 
665 ff. Bethe (Prolegomena, p. 133) 
thinks neither the mechane nor the 
theologeion were used before about 
427, when he supposes there was a 


arrangements (see above, p. 172). 

* Ion 1549, Rhesus 886, Orest. 
1631. 

* Hipp. 1282, Iph. Taur. 1435, Eur. 
Suppl. 1183, Hel. 1642, Phil. 1409, 
Bacch, 1331. 
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position is no doubt possible. But, on the other hand, the 
fact that there is no allusion to the mechane in the course of 
the dialogue proves nothing as to its presence or its absence. 
There are many places in which, though the ekkyklema was 
obviously employed, the text contains no reference to it. Also 
it is clear that from the beginning of the fourth century the 
mechane became the regular contrivance for introducing gods 
at the close of a drama. Plato remarks that the tragedians, 
when in a difficulty, ‘have recourse to the mechane, and sus- 
pend their gods in mid-air.’ Antiphanes, the comic poet, 
ridicules the practice of hanging out the mechane at the end 
of a tragedy. Aristotle speaks of the mechane as the invari- 
able device on such occasions. The phrase ‘deus ex machina’ 
appears already in the fourth century as a proverbial expression 
for an unexpected benefactor.!. It seems more probable, there- 
fore, that the mechane was regularly used, even in the fifth cen- 
tury, for the same purpose. We have several cases in which it 
must have been so employed, and none in which it is necessary 
to introduce the theologeion. The only known example of the use 
of the theologeion is that in the Psychostasia. Any further cases 
in which its presence is assumed must be purely conjectural. 
Before leaving this subject a few remarks may be made on 
the general question of the appearances of the gods in tragedy. 
In the early drama the gods often played an important part 
in the action of the piece. They came down to earth and 
mixed with mankind after the old- Homeric fashion. Their 
arrivals and departures might be conducted in a supernatural 
manner, but when they were once on the stage they moved 
about like ordinary human beings. Such is still the case in 
plays like the Eumenides of Aeschylus. But later on, as the 
tone of the drama became more entirely human, the gods 
began to be excluded more and more from any real share in 
the plot. Their occasional presence at the scene of action 
was managed with more dignity and splendour. It is rare 
to find them appearing side by side with human beings, as 


1 Plat, Cratyl. 425D of rpaywdoi,  pévowow dmoxphyTws exe. Aristot. Poet. 
éredav re dnop@ow, em Tas pnxavas Cc. 15. Demosth. p. 1025 Womep ano 
karapevyouc Bods aipovres. Antiphanes — wnxavns. Schol. Plat. Bekk. P. 381 
(Meineke, iii. p. 106) ére@ drav pnbev amd #nxavijs Oeds émepayns’ Meévavdpos 
divevT einety Er |. . . aipovow Wonep  Oeopopovpery. 
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Athene apparently does in the Rhesus and in the opening 
scene of the Ajax.'_ The Bacchae is an exceptional case, since 
Dionysus is there disguised as a young man. But usually, 
in the later drama, the intervention of the gods was restricted 
to the beginning and the end of the play, when they came 
forward to speak the prologue and the epilogue. In such 
cases they no longer join with mortal men in the free and 
easy intercourse of the Homeric period. Their movements 
are more dignified and celestial. It is true that in the pro- 
logues, when they are alone, and no human beings have 
yet intruded on the stage, they make their entrance on foot, 
and walk the earth like ordinary men.? But at the end of 
the play, when the stage is occupied by mortals, they disdain 
to tread the same ground with them, and are exhibited in the 
sky by means of the mechane. Even in the prologues it 
appears that the same practice was introduced in the course 
of the fourth century, and that henceforth all apparitions of 
the gods, both at the beginning and the end of a play, were 
made equally supernatural.’ This formal introduction of deities 
at the beginning and the close, which was now practically the 
sole survivor of the old divine participation in the drama, is 
the subject of a well-known criticism by Aristotle. He allows 
that it is perfectly legitimate, when the gods are carefully 
excluded from the action, and are brought in merely to give 
information about the past, or to predict the future. But he 
Strongly censures the later practice of employing them at the 
end of a tragedy to solve the difficulties of the plot. He says 
that in a well-constructed play the conclusions should be the 
natural result of the preceding incidents, and there should be 
no need of any supernatural agency.‘ Euripides has generally 
been regarded as the chief offender against his rule, and as 


Rhesus 596 (cp. 627) ; Ajax 1-133. 

* Cp. Hipp. 53 &w rave Bnoopa 
Toney. Lon 76 és dapywin yoadra BHoopat 
tade. In the Troades, though Hecuba 
is on the stage during the speech of 
Poseidon and his colloquy with Athene, 
she is lying prostrate on the ground, 
overcome with grief, and is unconscious 
of their presence, 

® Aristot. Poet. c. 15 dAA& PNXaYT 
xpnoréov éml ra ew Tod dpaparos, 7} boa 
mpd Tod yéeyovey & avy ofdy Te avOpwmoy 


cidévar, 7) boa Barepoy & Serra m™po- 
ayopevoews Kal dyyeAlas. Here vca po 
Tov yéyovey apparently refers to the 
prologue. For the practice of later 
times ep. Evanthius de Commedia, p. 6 
Reif. (quoted by Bethe, Prolegom. 
P. 133) ‘deinde Oeods and Hnxavjs, id 
est, deos narrandis argumentis machi- 
natos, ceteri Latini ad instar Graeco- 
rum habent’. 
* Aristot. Poet. c. 15. 
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the author of the custom which he condemns. But it will be 
found, on examining his plays, that there are very few of them 
in which the god is really used as a last resort. There are 
only two instances in which he can be said to solve the problems 
of the situation. In the other cases he is introduced, not so 
much to set matters right, as to inform the characters of the 
destiny which awaits them. His function is confined to 
announcing the future course of events.! These, therefore, 
are what Aristotle would call permissible uses of the ‘deus 
ex machina’. 


§ 8. Other Mechanical Contrivances. 


Several other devices in use upon the Attic stage are briefly 
mentioned by Pollux, but his descriptions are so meagre and 
obscure that little can be inferred as to their exact character. 
Charon’s Steps was a contrivance for bringing ghosts and 
spectres up from the other world. It can hardly have been 
anything else than a flight of steps leading out upon the stage 
from underneath. The ‘anapiesma’ was used by river-gods, 
Furies, and other subterranean beings for the purpose of 
appearing above ground. The word ‘anapiesma’ seems to mean 
something which was pushed back. It is probable, therefore, 
that the contrivance was merely the ordinary trap-door of the 
modern theatre, through which the spectral being was raised 
on to the stage.” Whether these two devices were used as 
early as the fifth century is somewhat doubtful. There are few 
occasions in the extant plays and fragments where they would 
have been serviceable, and none where they are absolutely 
necessary. The ghost of Darius in the Persae arises out of 
his tomb, and the ghost of Achilles in the lost Polyxena of 
Sophocles apparently revealed himself in the same way.’ In 
these two cases it is needless to suppose any special apparatus 
beyond the tomb itself. The ghost of Clytaemnestra in the 
Eumenides, and that of Polydorus in the Hecuba, may possibly 


1 See the Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, p. 245. 

2 Poll. iv. 132 ai 6 Xapwvioi KAipares, 
KaTa Tas ék Tay édwAlwy Kadd5ous KeEl- 
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3 Pers, 659, Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
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have risen from underground. But there is nothing in the text 
of the plays to show that this was the case, and an entrance 
in the ordinary manner would have satisfied all requirements. 
Some critics suppose that in the Prometheus the punishment 
which had been threatened by Hermes was actually carried out 
before the eyes of the spectators, and that the tragedy ended 
with the disappearance of Prometheus beneath the stage. But 
a melodramatic conclusion of this kind seems far from probable, 
and out of keeping with the character of the ancient drama. 
It is more likely that when the play was over the actor simply 
walked off the stage, or was concealed from view by a curtain. 
Or he may have remained in position until the beginning of 
the next piece, the Prometheus Unbound, in which he was again 
represented as chained to a cliff. The ‘bronteion’ was a device 
for imitating the noise of thunder behind the scenes, and was 
of a very simple character. Pebbles were poured out of a jar 
into a large brazen vessel; bags were filled with stones and 
flung against a metal surface; or leaden balls were dropped 
upon a sheet of leather stretched tight.!. The ‘ keraunoskopeion ’ 
was obviously intended to imitate lightning, though the descrip- 
tion in Pollux is unintelligible. But Heron, the mathematician, 
speaks of a device used in automaton theatres, by which a plank, 
with a flash of lightning painted on a dark background, was 
shot out of a box into a receptacle below. Possibly Pollux may 
be alluding to an arrangement of this kind.2 The ‘stropheion’ 
was some sort of revolving machinery, by which heroes were 
exhibited in heaven, or deaths at sea or in battle were re- 
presented. The ‘hemikyklion’ was semicircular in shape, and 
gave a distant view of a city, or of a person swimming in the 
sea. The ‘hemistrophion’ is merely mentioned by name, and 
no description of it is appended.’ 

The question whether a drop-scene was used in the Athenian 
theatre during the great period of the drama is one which has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. In Roman theatres a drop- 

* Schol. Nub. 292; Poll. iv. 130; 


Heron (in Thevenot, Mathematici 
Veteres, p. 263). See Weismann, Scen. 


Heron, supposes that there was a peri- 
aktos high up in the back-scene, and 
that an apparatus like that of Heron’s 


Anweis. pp. 45 ff. 

* Poll. iv. 130 Kkepavvockoneioy . 
mepiaxros i~ndy. Heron, |, c, p- 265. 
Weismann (I. c. p. 48), who was the 
first to draw attention to the passage in 


was fastened to all three sides of it, so 

that by revolving the periaktos three 

successive flashes might be exhibited. 
° Poll. iv. 127, 131, 132. 
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scene was invariably used between the different plays, the 
mechanism being exactly the reverse of that employed in modern 
times. When a play was going to begin, the curtain was let 
down into a narrow crevice in front of the stage, and at the end 
of the performance was drawn up again.'. There can be no doubt 
that similar curtains were used in Greek theatres at a later 
period; but the question is whether they were used at Athens 
during the fifth and fourth centuries. There are no references 
to anything of the kind in the extant Greek dramas, and there 
are no passages in ancient writers which can be held to prove 
the existence of a drop-scene in the early Athenian theatre. 
The question must therefore be discussed on general grounds. 
To our modern notions a drop-scene appears to be almost a 
necessity in the case of plays which commence with the actors 
already in position upon the stage. In the Greek drama such 
plays are not infrequent. For instance, in the opening scene of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus the Thebans are discovered kneeling at 
the altar before the palace of the king. In the Troades, when 
Poseidon comes forward to speak the prologue, he sees Hecuba 
stretched upon the ground in an attitude of despair. The Orestes 
of Euripides opens with Orestes stretched upon a bed in front of 
the palace, and his sister Electra watching beside him. Many 
other examples might be cited of plays which begin with the 
actors already in a fixed position. Unless, therefore, a drop-scene 


1 Ovid, Met. iii, rrr ; Hor. Ep.ii. 1. in classical times. (4) Poll. iv. 122 


189. 
2 The following passages are cited in 
proof of the existence of a drop-scene: 
—(1) Athen. 536 A yevopévay be Ta 
Anpnytpiov ’AOnvnaw eypapero ent Tov 
mpooknviov (6 Anuntpios) én THs oixov- 
pévns dxovpevos. Here mpooxnvioy more 
probably denotes the scene at the 
back of the stage. (2) Suid. s.v. mpo- 
oKHVYLov’ 70 Tpo THs CkNVTS MapaTeTac pa" 
% 5& TUXN TapeAkopevn TIY Tpopaciy 
Kebdmep én Mpooknvioy TapeyUpywoe Tas 
dAnoets émtvoias. Suidas has here mis- 
taken the meaning of the passage he 
- quotes, in which mpooxnrioy = ‘the 
stage’. (3) Synesius (flor. about 400 
A.p.) Aegypt. p. 128C ei 5€ ms . 

kuvopbarpicorto ba Tod mpooKnviov. 
Even if mpooxnvioy means the drop- 
scene in this passage, it would be no 
proof of the existence of a drop-scene 


(speaking of the theatre) éfeo7: 5€ Kal 
TO TapanétTacpua avAalay Kadelv, “Lrepel- 
dou eiméyros é€v TO ata WarporAéous* oi 
be evvéa dpyovres ciaTi@vTo &v TH OTOG, 
Trepuppagapevol TL pépos avTns avaAaia. 
Suidas s.v. avAaia, and Bekk. Anecd. p. 
463 avAaia 70 THs OKNVAS mapamérac pa." 
Kéxpnta 5 avT@ “Lrepeldys ev TH xara 
MatpoxAcovs. Hesych. s.v. atAaia... 
TO THs oKnVAS Tapanéracpa. Et. Mag. 
p. 170 Aéyovrar 6& avAatac Kat Ta 
napaneTdopata THs oknvAs, ws mapa 
7T® Oeoddyy. It is obvious that the 
grammarians here cited were thinking 
of a drop-scene. But the passage they 
refer to in Hypereides has nothing to 
do with a drop-scene. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether this testimony is of 
any value except for the practice of 
later times. It can hardly be considered 
decisive for the classical period. 
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was used between the plays, it would have to be supposed that 
the actors came on the stage in full view of the people, took up 
the required position, and then began the dialogue. There 
would be a great sacrifice of illusion in such a mode of com- 
mencement. Besides this, the drop-scene would of course be 
a natural and obvious mode of concealing the stage from view 
while the scenery was being altered between the different plays. 
For these reasons it has been inferred that the Athenians cannot 
have done without one. But, on the other hand, it has already 
been pointed out that it is a great mistake to apply our modern 
notions of propriety to an ancient dramatic performance. The 
Greeks did not lay very much stress upon realism and illusion 
in their scenic arrangements. They were satisfied with simple 
and conventional methods of representing events upon the 
stage. Such devices as the ekkyklema and the periaktoi would 
never have been tolerated by them, if their aim had been to 
produce an illusion by the accurate imitation of real objects. 
Hence it is possible that in the dramas just referred to they 
Were quite content for the actors to come forward and take up 
their position in full view of the audience, before the play actually 
commenced. That such a supposition is not inadmissible is 
proved by the custom of the early. English drama. On the 
Elizabethan stage we know for a fact that there was no drop- 
Scene, and that in many cases a tableau had to be arranged 
before the eyes of the spectators before the action could begin. 
Yet the audience of those days was not dissatisfied. The Athe- 
nians may have been equally indifferent in the matter of the 
drop-scene. At the same time there is no evidence to prove 
that such was the case. And the drop-scene is a very convenient 
device, and one that would naturally suggest itself. On the 
whole therefore it seems safest, until further evidence is forth- 
coming, to regard the question as an open one,} 

" Bethe (Prolegomena, pp. 198 ff.) ing on the palace roof. The Hera- 
thinks the drop-scene was introduced cleidae ( probably anteriorto 427) opens 
into the Greek theatre about 427 B.c., with a group of suppliants at an altar. 
at the Same time as the raised stage. The Oedipus Rex, which also begins 
His reason is that none of the plays with a tableau, is of unknown date, 
which begin with a tableau are previous and there is nothing to show that it 


to 427 in date. But the Agamemnon was later than 427. 
commences with the watchman reclin- 
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He ACTORS 


§ 1. Fise of the Actor's Profession. 


BEFORE proceeding to give an account of the actors in the 
ancient Greek drama, there are one or two points which ought 
to be made clear, in order to avoid possible misconceptions. In 
the first place the actors and the chorus were entirely distinct 
from one another. The chorus was chosen and paid by the 
choregus, and performed in the orchestra. The actors were 
hired by the state, and their proper place was upon the stage. 
The term _‘hypokrites’, or ‘actor’, was never applied to_the 
members of the chorus. It was not even applied to all the 
performers upon tl the stage, but _only to such_of them_as took a a 
prominent part in the dialogue. The various mute ta 


such as the soldiers and attendants, and also the subordinate 
characters who had ek a few words to say, were not dignified 

with the title of ‘actor’. In the second place it should be re- 
membered that the Greek actors invariably wore masks, and 

were consequently able to appear in several parts in the course 

of the same performance. When, therefore, it is said that in 

the early history of Greek tragedy only a single actor was 
employed in each play, this does not imply that the number of 
characters was limited to one. All it implies is that only one 
character could appear at a time. The number of actors) in hype ‘ 
a Greek play never exceeded three, even in the latest period. 

But the effect of this regulation upon the capacities of the Greek P|) 
drama was less cramping and restrictive than might have | = 
been supposed. There was no limitation to the number of’ 
mute_and subordinate. characters which might be_ introduced” 
at at any time upon. the. stage, There was no restriction upon the 
number of the more prominent characters, provided they were 
not brought upon the stage simultaneously. The only limitation 
was _ this—that not more than three of the more prominent 
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characters could take part in the dialogue in the course of the 
same scene. 

The principal function of the actors was to carry on the 
dialogue and work out the action of the play. The principal 
function of the chorus was to sing the odes which filled up the 
pauses in the action. Of course very frequently the chorus took 
part in the dialogue; but, speaking in general terms, the dia- 
logue was the business of the actors. Such was the condition of 
things during the best period of the Attic drama. But in former 
times the case had been very different. At first the whole 
performance was a choral one, and consisted simply of the 
songs and hymns chanted at the festivals of Dionysus. There 
were no actors and there was no dialogue. The history of the 
early development of the drama is in other words the history 
of the gradual introduction of actors and dialogue into a choral 
entertainment, and the gradual increase in the importance of 
the dialogue, until eventually it overshadowed the choral part 
altogether. The first step in the process by which a lyrical 
performance was converted into a dramatic one was as follows. 
The custom arose of filling up the intervals between the different 
portions of the choral songs with recitations by the leader of the 
chorus, and dialogues between him and the other members. 
For this purpose the leader of the chorus used to mount upon 
a small table. The subject of the recitations and the dialogues 
would be the same as the subject of the ode, and would 
in most cases refer to the adventures of the god Dionysus. 
In these interludes by the leader of the chorus lay the germ 
of the drama. The performance as a whole was still essen- 
tially lyrical, but the practice of inserting dialogue had been 
established." In the case of tragedy the next step forward 
was taken by Thespis. He introduced a single actor, who took 


| the part which had previously been taken by the leader of the 
» chorus, and filled up the pauses in the choral odes either with 


monologues or with dialogues between himself and the leader.2 
Not much is known about the drama of Thespis except that it 


F XL Poll. iv. 123 éAeds 3 Av tpanela * Diog. Laert. iii. 56 Womep St 7d 
apxala, ep iv mpo Ocambos els Tis dva- marady ev TH Tpaywdia mpdrepoy pev 
Bas Tots Xopevrats dmexpivaro. Arist. — povos 6 xopds duedpaparicev, barepov 58 
Poet. c. 4 Kat 7 Mev (Tpaywdia eyévero)  CO€ams Eva bmoxpiTiy e€evpey imép Tov 
amu Tov eapxovtay Tov 5iOdpauBov, 4 5: Si.avanavesOar Tov Xopov. 

(xoppdia) dnd Tay Ta padrriKd, 
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was still essentially lyrical. But as he is said to have employed 
masks, it is clear that the single actor might appear in different 
characters in successive scenes, and in this way some approach 
might be made to a dramatic representation of a story.!| The 
decisive innovation was due to Aeschylus. He introduced a 
second actor, and effected a total change in the character of 
the performance. Henceforward the intervals between the 
choral odes were filled with dialogues between the two actors 
upon the stage, instead of dialogues between the single actor 
and the leader of the chorus. At the same time Aeschylus 
cut down the length of the choral odes, and made the dialogue 
the essential and prominent feature of the performance.2 The 
result was a radical change in the nature of tragedy: it became 
a dramatic instead of a lyrical form of art. During the greater 
part of his career Aeschylus was contented with two actors. 
Three at least out of his seven extant plays are written for 
performance by two actors only.’ This limitation upon the 
number of the performers necessitated great simplicity in the 
construction of the play, since it was impossible for more than 
two personages to take part in the dialogue at the same time. 
Hence the earlier plays of Aeschylus, though essentially 
dramatic in comparison with anything which preceded them, 
are simple in plot and lyrical in tone when compared with the 
tragedies of his successors. The different scenes rather’ serve 
to unfold a series of picturesithan to develop a complicated plot. 
Descriptive speeches take’ the place of animated dialogue. 
Sophocles added greatly to the capacities of the drama by 
introducing a third actor.‘ He was thus enabled to give much 


1 Suidas s.v. @éoms. 
2 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 Kal 76 Te TOV 


protagonist spoke the part. [In fayour 
of the lay figure, see Wecklein’s 


imoxpit@v mARGos &€ Evds eis BVO TpwTOS 
Aisxvdos Hyaye Kai TA TOU Xopod nAaT- 
Twoe Kal Tov AdyYoy mpwraywuiaTHV 
Tapeckevacer. 

8 Viz. the Supplices, Persae, and 
Seven against Thebes. In the conclud- 
ing scene of the Seven the part of 
Ismene would not be taken by a regular 
actor. Apparently the opening scene 
of the Prometheus requires threeactors, 
unless we are to adopt the very im- 
probable supposition that the person 
of Prometheus was represented by a 
wooden figure, which was nailed to 
the rock, and from behind which the 


Edition of the Prometheus, Introd. p.54; 
Navarre, Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux, Rev. des Etudes 
Anciennes, 1901; against.it, Boden- 
steiner, Jahrb. fiir class. Philol., Suppl.- 
bd. xix. p. 674; Bethe, Proleg. p. 180, 
&c. | 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 4; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 56; vit. Soph. ; Suidas s.v. ZopoxAgs. 
The Life of Aeschylus assigns the intro- 
duction of the third actor to Aeschylus, 
but adds that Dicaearchus ascribed it 
to Sophocles. The passage in Themis- 
tius (xxvi. p. 316 D) kal ob mpocéxo- 
pey ’AptatoTéAe. bre TO pev mpatov 6 
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greater variety and spirit to the dialogue. In his hands for the 
first time tragedy became completely dramatic, and the lyrical 
element was thrust still further into the background. The 
innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his later 
years, and the Orestean trilogy—the last and most elaborate 
of his works—requires three actors. Under Sophocles tragedy 
received its full development. The number of actors in tragedy 
was henceforward limited to three. : 

The satyric drama was intimately connected with tragedy, 
and the number of actors was apparently the same. Thus the 
Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant satyric play, requires 
three actors. In the Naples vase-painting, which represents 
the performers in a satyrjc play, three actors are depicted. 
It is true that the Alcestis of Euripides, which was performed 
in place of the usual satyric drama, only} requires/two actors. 
But the number in this case was probably due to the choice 
of the poet, and not to any official regulation. In regard to 
comedy, very little is known as to the steps by which it was 
developed. The source of comedy lay in the phallic songs 
performed at the festivals of Dionysus. The dramatic element 
originated in the interludes by the leader of the chorus. The 
process of development must have been much the same as in 
tragedy; but the names of the persons who introduced actors 
and dialogue into comedy were forgotten even in Aristotle’s 
time. The only piece of information upon the subject is to 
the effect that Cratinus was the first to limit the number of 
actors to three, and that before his time there was no regulation 
as to the number of persons introduced upon the stage. After 
the time of Cratinus there were no further innovations, and 
the number of the actors in comedy was permanently fixed 
tthrees 

This number was never exceeded either in comedy or in 
tragedy. All the extant Greek plays could be performed by 
three actors. It is sometimes said that the Oedipus Coloneus 


xopos ciowdy bev eis Tods Ocovs, Méoms 
de mpdroydv Te Kal phaw eedper, Aicxv- 
Aos 5€ rpirov bmoxpurhy (a. 1. Tpirov b1o- 
xpiTas) is doubtful, and cannot weigh 
against Aristotle’s definite statement in 
the Poetics. The balance of evidence 
is distinctly in favour of the conclusion 


that the third actor was first introduced 
by Sophocles. 

* Baumeister, Denkmiler, No. 422; 
Eur. Cyclops 197 ff. 

* Arist. Poet. cc. 4, 5; Anon. de 
Comoed. (Dindf, Prolegom. deComoed, 
p. 27); Diomedes, p. 490K, 
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of Sophocles requires four actors; but this is not the case. 
Although there are several occasions on which Ismene appears 
upon the stage simultaneously with three other personages, still 
on each of these occasions she does not say a word, but is 
merely a mute figure. It is evident therefore that during this 
portion of the play her part was taken by a ‘super’, while at 
the beginning and end of the play, where she had speeches to 
make, the part was acted by the tritagonist.1 It might at first 
sight appear that the comedies of Aristophanes require more 
than three actors; but investigations have shown that there is 
not one of his plays which could not be performed by this 
number, assisted by a supply of ‘supers’. 

The smallness of the number of the actors necessarily limited 
the capacities of the Greek drama. The realistic effect pro- 
ducéd by a promiscuous conversation between a large group of yo 
persons was impossible upon the Greek stage. Sometimes . 
a certain awkwardness was caused by the limitation in the 
number of the performers. For instance, at the end of the 
Orestes of Euripides, Orestes is seen upon the roof of the 
palace threatening to kill Hermione, and Pylades is standing 
beside him. Menelaus from below makes a piteous appeal to ss 
Pylades, but Pylades says not a single word in reply, but leaves oc LcF 
Orestes to answer for him. His silence is very unnatural, and 
is only to be accounted for_by the fact that there was_no_actor_ 
fo spare, and therefore the poet could not put any words in his 
mouth. Two of the actors were already employed in playing 
the parts of Orestes and Menelaus, and the third was required 
for Apollo, who comes on the scene immediately afterwards. 
Consequently the part of Pylades had to be taken by a mute 
personage. Again there is the scene at the end of the Electra 
oe Orestes has heard his fate, and as he leaves the 
stage he bids farewell to Pylades, and urges him to marry his 
sister Electra. Pylades maintains a stolid silence, and the 
Dioscuri reply on his behalf. Here again his silence is due to 
the necessities of the case. The three actors with whom the \, 
poet was supplied were all employed, and Pylades was merely hg . 
a dumb figure. Similar instances of awkward and almost! “!* ¢t 
ludicrous silence on the part of certain characters will occur to 


toga 


is 
aal 


1 Soph, O. C, 1117 ff., 1249 ff., 1500 ff. 
P eo) , Seas ; 
2 Cp, Beer, Uber die Zahl der Schauspieler bei Aristophanes, Leipz. 1844. 
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all readers of the Greek drama. But they are not so numerous 
as might have been expected, and it is astonishing to find how 
successfully the Greek drama, keeping within its own peculiar 
limits, was able to accomplish its ends with three actors 
only. ‘ 

There were several advantages in the smallness of the 
number. In the first place the dialogue gained in clearness 
and simplicity, owing to the fewness of the persons taking 
part in it. This simplicity was especially well suited to the 
severe and statuesque character of Greek tragedy, in which 
the rapid movement of a dialogue between a large number of 
persons would have been altogether inappropriate. In the 
extant Greek tragedies even the three actors permitted by 
custom are used with considerable reserve. In most cases one 
of them stands by in silence, while the other two carry on the 
dialogue. The two change from time to time, but it is only on 
rare occasions and for brief periods that all three converse 
promiscuously together. There was another obvious advantage 
in the restriction. As only three actors were needed, it was 
easy to ensure that they should all be performers of first-rate 
excellence. In modern times the large number of actors required 
constitutes a great difficulty. It is rare to see the subordinate 
.characters in a play of Shakespeare even tolerably performed. 
The effect of the piece is spoiled by the feebleness of the princes, 
dukes, lords, and ladies who crowd the stage. In the Greek 
drama, owing to the limitation upon the number of the per- 
formers, this difficulty was avoided, and a high standard of 
excellence maintained throughout the play. It was all the more 
necessary, among the Greeks, to take some precaution of this 
kind, since the size of the theatre demanded unusual powers in 
the actor. Ina modern theatre an actor, however poor, can at 
any rate usually be heard. But in the vast open-air theatre at 
Athens it required a man with an exceptionally clear and power- 
ful voice to make himself audible to the vast multitude of 
Spectators. It cannot have been an easy task to find actors who 
combined histrionic talent with voices of sufficient power, and 
if a large number had been required, there would have been 
great difficulty in meeting the demand. 

The original Greek word for an actor was ‘hypokrites ’. 
Etymologically the word seems to have meant ‘one who 
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answers ’.' In the times before Aeschylus, when there was only 
one actor, all the dialogue was necessarily carried on between’ 
the actor and the chorus. It is therefore not improbable that 
the duty of replying to the questions and remarks of the chorus 
may have been regarded as the salient feature in the performance 
of the actor, and have given rise to his name, as the old gram- 
marians assert. In the course of the fourth century the old 
Attic word for an actor went out of use, and a new one was 
substituted. Henceforward actors were generally called ‘artists ’, 
or ‘artists of Dionysus’. 

As far as tragedy is concerned, the art of acting may be said 
to have commenced in the time of Thespis. But actors did not 
come into existence as a separate class until many years after- 
wards. Before the period of Aeschylus, when only a single 
actor was required, his part was taken by the poet. It is 
expressly said that Thespis was ‘himself acting, according to 
ancient custom’, at that performance which excited the dis- 
approval of Solon. But when a second actor was introduced 
by Aeschylus, then the actor’s profession became of necessity 
distinct from that of the poet. For some time afterwards the 
poets continued to act occasionally in their own tragedies, side 
by side with the professional actors. But the practice went 
gradually out of fashion in the course of the earlier part of the 
fifth century. Aeschylus appears, from the statement in his 
Life, to have abandoned the stage even before the introduction 
of a second actor.* Sophocles was prevented from appearing 


as an actor by the weakness of his voice. 


1 Phot. s. v. broxpiverOat’ 70 aroxpi- 
veoOa oi madaol Kal 6 broxpiTHs évTEv- 
Oev, 6 dmoxpwopevos TY Xop@. So also 
Hesych. s. v. iroxpiva:to, and Poll, iv. 

al area 
123. Apollon. Lex. Hom. s. v, umoxpi= 
Va.iTo* mpwTaryaviTTovvTos yap TOU 1G 


pov TO Tadaov ovToL domep droxpiral | 


qioay, dmokpwvopevor pos TOV xopov. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. § 192 mavras 
Tos Texviras ouVTyayeV 5 ; Aristot. Prob. 
XXX. 10 of mepl tov Atévucoy TExXviTaL ; 
Polyb, xvi. 21. 

5 Plut Solon p. 95C; Aristot. Rhet. 
Whey 2 bmexpivovTo yap avrol Tas rpaywoias 
oi TOLNTAL TO mp@rov. 

= Shing words i in the Life are éxpygaro 
ri broxpirn Tpary hey KAcavipy, ererta 
«ai Tov SevtEepoy av’T@ mpoonwpe Moyvi- 


It is true that he 


okov tov Xadnibea’ tov be rpirov vmo- 
Kpitny avtos e€evpev, ws b€ Arkaiapxos 
6 Meocanuos, ZSopoxrAns. These words 
imply that he employed Mynniscus for 
the first time on the occasion of his 
introduction of a second actor; and 
that previously to this innovation, when 
only one actor was required, he had 
been accustomed to employ Cleander, 
instead of acting himself. He must, 
therefore, have given up acting before 
the production of the Supplices, and 
considerably before the first appearance 
of Sophocles. The statement that 
Sophocles was the first dramatic poet 
to abandon acting in person can only be 
true to the extent that he was the first 
poet who never acted at all. 
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sometimes performed in public. In the Thamyris he played 
the harp, and in the Nausicaa he delighted the spectators by 
his skill with the ball. But it is not likely that on either of 
these occasions he took a regular actor’s part. He probably 
appeared upon the scene merely as a mute character, in order 
to show his skill with the harp and the ball.1 After the time 
of Sophocles there are no further instances of tragic poets 
performing in their own plays.* As to the early history of 
comic acting very little is known. Cratinus is mentioned as 
one of the old poets who were called ‘dancers’, and it is there- 
fore probable that he acted in his own comedies. Crates is 
said to have begun his career-as an actor of Cratinus.? But 
after his time there is no certain instance of a comic poet 
appearing upon the stage. The professional actor was uni- 
versally employed. The statement that Aristophanes acted the 
part of Cleon in the Knights is due to a misconception on the 
part of the scholiast.* 

It appears then that it was in the beginning of the fifth century 
that the profession of the actor came into existence as a distinct 
occupation. It grew very rapidly in importance. At first the 
actors who took part in the competitions were regarded as 
mere subordinates, and had no share in the honours and 
rewards. But towards the middle of the century a change was 
made, and prizes began to be instituted for the best actors, as 
well as for the best poets. The names of the actors began to be 
recorded in the official lists of victors, side by side with those 


' Vit. Soph. mpa@rov pey Kxaraddcas 
Ti imikpow Tod TomTod dia Thy idiay 
Lixpopaviay ; Athen. p. 20 F ; Eustath, 
Od. p. 1533. 

* Miller (Griech, Bihnenalt. p. 184) 
states, on the authority of Zenob. Prov, 
v. Too, that Astydamas the Elder acted 
in his own tragedy, the Parthenopaeus. 
The words in Zenobius are evnuepnoas 
€v 7H btroxpice MapSevonaiov, But this 
is merely a carelessness of expression, 
on which no stress can be laid. In the 
account given by Suidas (s. v. CoavTiy 
éraweis) of the same occurrence the 
expression is ednpephaavre én Tpaywsdias 
didackadria Tapbevoraiov. The Parthe- 
nopaeus was really written by Asty- 
damas the Younger. See the Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks, p. 430. 


* Athen. p. 22 A; Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. 534. 

* Vit. Aristoph. p. 34 Dindf. ; Arg. ii. 
Equit. The story arose from a mis- 
understanding of the phrase xaO:évar 7d 
Spapa &’ éavrod. The Knights was the 
first play Aristophanes produced in his 
Own name. See Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Gr. ii. 928 ff. Antiphanes is said 
(Miller, Die griech, Bihnen, p. 184) to 
have acted one of his own comedies, the 
evidence being the inscription in Corp. 
Ins. Att. ii. 972 [V’Avripavn]|s méu(arros) 
‘Avacw(o(pévois)* [imexpivero Av |ipa- 
vns. But it is byno means certain that 
the name of the poet is rightly filled in 
as Antiphanes. Even if it is, it does 
not follow that the actor Antiphanes 
was the same person. 
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of the poets and choregi.' In the fourth century the actors 
sprang into still greater prominence. The art of acting tended 
to outshine the art of dramatic writing. An age of great actors 
succeeded to an age of great poets. The same phenomenon is 
not uncommon in the theatrical history of other nations. In 
England, for instance, a period of dramatic productiveness 
was followed by a period of sterility and insignificance, and 
from the time of Garrick downwards the names of the great 
actors, who have made themselves famous by interpreting the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, are more conspicuous than the 
names of dramatic authors. In Athens the fourth century was 
the period when acting was brought to the greatest perfection. 
To such an extent had the importance of the actor’s profession 
increased, that in Aristotle’s time a play depended more for 
its success upon the skill of the actor than upon the genius of 
the poet. The effect upon dramatic writing was most pernicious. 
The poets began to write their plays with a view to exhibiting 
the capacities of the actors. Scenes which had no connexion 
with the plot were introduced for the sole purpose of enabling 
an actor to make a display of his talents.2, Sophocles is said 
by one of the old grammarians to have been guilty of the same 
sort of practice. But if there is any truth in the statement, 
the evil effects are not very apparent in the extant tragedies.® 
The charge might be brought with more plausibility against the 
monodies of Euripides, which are often feeble from a literary 
point of view, but would enable an actor with a fine voice to 
make a great impression. However, it was not until the fourth 
century that the influence of the actors became so universal 
as to inflict distinct injury upon the art of dramatic writing. 

The selection of the necessary number of actors for each 
dramatic performance was, except in very early times, under- 
taken by the state. The details in connexion with this arrange- 
ment have already been discussed in a previous chapter.* 
The main points may be recapitulated here. During the early 
part of the fifth century the poets chose their own actors. 
Certain poets and certain actors were permanently associated 

1 See chap. i. p. 44 nointav & avrovs, tro be Trav ayabdy 

2 Aristot. Poet. c. g Aéyw 8 érercodi- Bia Tods bnoxperds : Rhet. iii, 1 petCov 
wbn po0ov ev & ra émecddia per’ Sivavta viv Tay ToLnTaY of bMoKpiTal. 


dAAnAa ov’ ecixds ovT’ dvayKkn «ivat. # Vit. Soph, p. 3 Dindf. 
Towavrat dé moLobyTaL bd pev TaV patrwy * See chap. ii. pp. 57 ff. 
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together. But as the actors increased in importance, they 
were placed on the same footing as the poets and choregi, 
and were appointed by the state. They were then distributed 
among the poets by lot. In the course of the fourth century 
the use of the lot was discontinued in the case of tragedy, 
and a new arrangement was adopted, which was rendered 
possible by the fact that each tragic poet exhibited several 
tragedies at the same time. Under the new system each 
tragedy was performed by a different actor, and in this way 
all the competing poets enjoyed in turn the services of all 
the actors. In comedy, as each poet exhibited only a single 
play, the old system of distribution by lot was retained. If 
an actor was engaged for one of the great Athenian festivals, 
and failed to put in an appearance, he was fined by the state. 
On one occasion Athenodorus, the great tragic actor, was hired 
to perform at the City Dionysia. But he failed to keep his 
engagement, as he preferred to be present and perform at the 
festivities held by Alexander the Great in Phoenicia, after his 
return from Egypt. A heavy fine was inflicted upon him in 
consequence, and was paid by Alexander.’ 


§2. Lhe distribution of the Parts among the Actors. 


It has been shown that the number of the actors in a Greek 
play was limited to three. The principal actor was called the 
protagonist ; next in importance came. the deuteragonist ; the 
tritagonist played the inferior characters. The importance 
of the protagonist on the Greek stage has been pointed out 
already.* In the ordinary theatrical language of the time a 
play was said to be ‘acted by’ the protagonist, as if the other 
actors were of no account. The protagonist was publicly ap- 
pointed by the state, but was allowed to choose the second and 
third actors at his own discretion. In the same way the prize 
for acting at each festival was confined to the protagonists. 
In tragedy more especially the protagonist was a person of the 
greatest importance. The whole structure of a Greek tragedy 
was designed with the object of fixing the interest upon some | 
grand central figure. The significance of the other characters 


: Plut. Alex. p. 681 E, Leg. § 10; Suidas s, v. Zopordrgs. 
Plut. Rep. Ger. 817A; Dem. Fals. * See chap. i. p. 42, ch. ii, p. 57. 
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consisted mainly in their capacity to excite the passions and 
draw forth the sentiments of the leading personage. This 
being so, it was essential that the protagonist should concentrate 
the interest upon himself; otherwise the harmony and balance 
of the play would have been destroyed. Hence the subordinate 
actors were strictly forbidden to attempt to outshine the pro- 
tagonist. Even if they had finer voices than the protagonist, 
they were made to moderate and restrain their powers, so as to 
allow the protagonist to retain the superiority, and rivet the 
attention of the spectators upon the central character.) The 
jealousy of protagonists towards their fellow-actors is well 
exemplified by the story about Theodorus, who had a theory 


that the first speaker in a play always attracted the sympa- 


thies of the audience, and therefore would never allow any 
other actor, however inferior, to appear upon the stage before 
himself. 

The distribution of the different parts among the actors was 
undertaken by the poet if the play was a new one.’ But if an 
old play was being reproduced, the matter would be arranged 
by the protagonist who had | the management of the perform- 
ance. The three actors betweén them filled all the parts in 
a play, appearing in various characters successively. Such a 
practice was rendered possible by the use of masks. An actor 
had only to change his mask and his dress, and he could then 


1 Cic. Div. in Caecil. § 48 ‘ut in has been suggested that the reference 
actoribus Graecis fieri videmus, saepe istosome preliminary announcement of 
illum, qui est secundarum aut tertiarum the title of the play, which Theodorus 
partium, cum possit aliquanto clarius preferred to make himself, instead of 


dicere quam ipse primarum, multum 
summittere, ut ille princeps quam 
maxime excellat,’ &e, 

2 Aristot. Pol. vii. 17. The story 
about Theodorus has caused some diffi- 
culty. Does it mean that Theodorus, 
besides taking the principal character, 
also played the part of the person who 
made the first speech in the tragedy ? 
If so, he would have been debarred 
from acting some of the most popular 
tragedies of the time. For instance, 
the actor who took the part of Electra 
in the play of Sophocles could not act 
the part of the paedagogus, since 
Electra comes on the stage as soon as 
the paedagogus leaves it. There would 
be the same difficulty aboutthe Orestes, 
the Medea, and many other plays. It 


leaving it to a subordinate. Such 
announcements were made in Greek 
theatres in later times (cp. Lucian, 
Pseudolog. 19; Heliod. Aethiop. viii. 
17; Synesius, wept mpovoias, p. 128 D), 
and may have beencustomary inAthens, 
orin other parts of Greece, in the time 
of Theodorus. Butit is extremely im- 
probable that the reference is to any 
such practice. The audience would 
hardly pay much attention to the voice 
of the person who announced the name 
of the coming play. The meaning is 
probably that Theodorus used to take 
the part of the character which spoke 
first, whenever it was possible to doso. 
In such plays as the Electra it would be 
impossible. 
% Alciphron, Epist. iit. 71. 
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reappear in a new character. Changes of this kind could be 
effected in a very few moments, as is shown by the one or 
two traditions on the subject which have been preserved by 
the ancient scholiasts. For example, in the opening scene 
of the Phoenissae Jocasta speaks the prologue, and then 
leaves the stage. Thereupon Antigone and an old attendant 
mount by a staircase on to the roof of the palace, in order to 
view the Argive army encamped outside the walls. The scho- 
liast tells us that the protagonist played the parts both of 
Jocasta and of Antigone. It was necessary, therefore, after 
Jocasta had left the stage, that there should be a slight interval 
before Antigone appeared upon the palace roof, to give the 
actor time to change his mask and dress. Euripides managed 
this by making the attendant come out alone upon the roof 
at first, and look about him to see that the coast is clear, while 
he addresses a few words to Antigone, who is still inside the 
palace. When he sees that all is safe, he calls on Antigone to 
follow after him, and she thereupon mounts the staircase, and 
appears to the spectators. The speech of the attendant, while 
he is looking about upon the roof, consists of only fifteen iambic 
lines. Thus the space of time required to speak fifteen lines 
was enough to enable an actor to change from one character to 
another.’ There is a further instance which shows that even 
less time was necessary. In the Choephori, when Aegisthus is 
murdered, a servant rushes out upon the stage and calls to 
Clytaemnestra. As Clytaemnestra comes out, he apparently 
runs back into the palace. Clytaemnestra speaks five lines, and 
then Orestes hastens out of the palace, followed by Pylades. 
In the scene which ensues Pylades has three lines to 
speak ; and the scholiast says that his part was taken by the 
servant who had just left the Stage, so as to avoid the necessity 
of fouractors. The servant must therefore have changed his 
mask in a yery few moments. 

In the distribution of parts the protagonist took the principal 
character. The parts of Oedipus, Electra, and Antigone, in 
the plays of the same name by Sophocles, are specially 
mentioned as having been acted by celebrated protagonists, 
Orestes in the play of Euripides is also described as the part 


* Schol. Eur. Phoen, 93. * Schol. Aesch. Choeph, goo. 
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of the protagonist.!_ Usually, as in the above instances, the 
chief personage gave the name to the piece. But this was 
not always the case. In the Oenomaus of Sophocles the part 
of Oenomaus was played by the tritagonist Aeschines. In the 
Cresphontes of Euripides the principal character was Merope, 
and was taken by Theodorus. The part of Cresphontes fell 
to Aeschines as tritagonist.? In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
most likely the protagonist played the part of Clytaemnestra, as 
this is certainly the most impressive character in the play, 
though not the one with which the spectators are in sympathy. 
The protagonist had also to take his share of the subordinate 
characters when he could be spared. It has already been men- 
tioned that in the Phoenissae of Euripides the protagonist 
appeared in the part of Antigone as well as in that of Jocasta. 
At times he took even the smallest characters if the necessities 
of the play demanded it. Plutarch states that the protagonist, 
in the part of a messenger or an attendant, often gained more 
applause than the actor who bore the sceptre and the crown.’ 
It was, in fact, the chief advantage of the Greek system that 
even the subordinate characters were played with as much 
excellence as the more important ones. The tritagonist took 
what in modern times would be called the ‘heavy’ parts. It 
was his special privilege, as Demosthenes remarks, to play the 
tyrant and the sceptred monarch.‘ Aeschines, in his career as 
tritagonist, often had to act gloomy tyrants of this kind, such as , 
Creon, Cresphontes, and Oenomaus. Such characters did not 
require great powers in the actor. There was no pathos to be} 
excited, no play of conflicting emotions to be exhibited. All 
that was necessary was a powerful voice, and a capacity for 
declaiming verses. Most likely for the same reason the trita- 
gonist usually spoke the prologues, which also did not require 
much more in the actor than good powers of elocution. ‘Thus 
the ghost of Polydorus, which speaks the prologue in the 
Hecuba of Euripides, was acted by Aeschines as tritagonist.’ 


1 Aul. Gell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97. 5 Dem. 1. c., de Cor. §§ 180, 267. 
28; Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246; Strattisap. [Devrient, Das Kind auf der antiken 
Kock, Frag. Com. Gr. i. p. 711. Biihne, thinks that the words spoken 


2 Hesych. s.v. dpovpaios Oivépaos; by children in the Alcestis, Andro- 
Dem. de Cor. § 180; Aelian, Var,Hist. mache, &c., were declaimed by the 
xiv. 40. tritagonist from behind the stage, 

* Plut. Lysand. p. 466 D. while a real child appeared on the 

* Dem. Fals. Leg. § 247. stage and went through the gestures. ] 


<= 
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The deuteragonist took the parts which, in point of interest, 
were intermediate between the leading characters and the heavy 
parts which fell to the tritagonist. There are not, however, any 
traditions as to particular characters having been played by 
the deuteragonist. Attempts have been made in modern times 
to assign the characters in the extant Greek dramas to the 
protagonist, deuteragonist, and tritagonist respectively.1. Such 
speculations are interesting, in so far as they show that all the 
existing plays could be perfectly well performed by three actors. 
Otherwise they are not of very great value. There is generally 
no difficulty in deciding which was the leading character. But 
it is obvious that the subordinate parts might be distributed in 
various ways ; and no doubt the arrangement differed at different 
periods. There are no traditions on the subject in addition to 
those already mentioned. Any attempt, therefore, to reproduce 
the exact arrangement adopted at a particular period must 
depend more or less upon conjecture. 


§3. Extra Performers. 


For every Greek play a chorus was provided by the choregus, 
and three actors were supplied by the state. But in most 
plays a certain number of additional performers was required. 
The parts which these extra performers had to fill may be 
divided, roughly speaking, into three classes. In the first 
place there were the various mute personages, who simply 
appeared upon the stage, and did nothing more. The second 
class consisted of minor characters with only a few words to 
Say. In these cases extra performers were required, either 
because the regular actors were already occupied, or because 
the part was that of a boy or girl, which the regular actor would 
be unable to take. Thirdly, in many cases a small subordinate 
chorus was required, in addition to the ordinary one. The 
general name for the persons who undertook these parts was 
“parachoregemata’.? This word obviously means something 


Dake Hermann, De distributione * As there is some doubt about the 
personarum in trag. gracc., 1842; meaning of the word Tapaxopnynpua, it 
Richter, Die Vertheilung der Rollen will bewell to quote the passages where 
der griech, Tragodie, 1842; Croiset, it occurs, They are (1) Schol. Aesch. 
Histoire de la Litt, grecq., iil, passim. Prom, 12a éy Tapaxopnynuatt avrTe 
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which is supplied by the choregus in addition to his ordinary 
expenditure. It follows, therefore, that the cost of the extra 
performers was borne by the choregus. Properly he was only 
responsible for the chorus ; but if additional men were required, 
he had to supply them. This conclusion is confirmed by 
Plutarch’s story of a certain tragic actor who was going to 
appear as a queen, but refused to proceed with the part, unless 
the choregus provided him with a train of female attendants.! 
Extra performers were especially necessary in the Old Comedy, 
in which a great number of characters appear upon the stage. 

It remains to consider more in detail the three classes of 
‘parachoregemata’*. The mute personages appeared most fre- 
quently in the shape of attendants, body-guards, crowds of 
people, and soon. The Oedipus Rex opens with a number of 
suppliants kneeling at the altar before the palace of the king, 
In the Choephori Orestes and Pylades are accompanied by 
attendants. The judgement scene in the Eumenides requires 
twelve performers to play the parts of the members of the 
Areopagus. In the Agamemnon, when the king and Cassandra 
arrive in the chariot, servants stand ready to spread carpets 


cidwAotonGeioa Bia. (2) Schol. Aesch. 
Eum. 573 év tapayopnynpare avT@ eiow 
ot “Apeonayitac pndapod Siadreyopevo, 
(3) Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 21r Tatra 
Kadeirat Tapaxopnynpata, ened? ovx 
épavra ev TO OedTpw of Batpaxor, ovde 
6 xopés, GAN’ ecwOev pipovvTar Tos 
Barpaxous; 6 5€ adAnO@s xopos éx Tay 
evoceBav vexpav auvéotnkev. (4) Schol. 
Aristoph. Pax 113 7a To.wttTa mapaxo- 
pnynpara Kadota, ola viv ra nadia 
move KadobvTa Tov maTépa* €iTa mpds 
ovdey ére TovTos XpnoeTat. (5) Poll. 
iv. 109 émére pry avril TeTAaprou bToKpt- 
ToU d€or TIVa THY XopevTaVv eEimely eV 
dj, Tapacknvioy Kadetrar TO Mpayya, ws 
év ’Ayapépvovr AlaxvAov* €i 6& TéTapTos 
iroxpitys Te Tapapbeyéaito, TovTO napa- 
xopnynua ovopaera, Kal mempaxOat 
pacw avto év Mépvon Aiaxvaov. The 
first and second instances refer to mute 
personages, the third instance refers to 
. an extra chorus, the fourth to extra 
performers who say only a few words 
upon the stage. It is therefore quite 
clear that the word mapaxopnynpa in- 
cluded all classes of extra performers, 
as distinct from the actors and the 
chorus. There are no grounds for ex- 


cluding the mute personages from the 
class of napaxyopnynuata, as Miiller 
(Griech. Bihnenalt. p. 179) and others 
have done. Pollux appears to make 
the distinction between rapacxnvov and 
tapaxopyynua lie in the fact that the 
former sang, the latter spoke. The 
distinction is a foolish one, and was 
probably due to Pollux’s habit of 
generalizing from one particular in- 
stance. The word zapaoxnyoy, in its 
present sense, only occurs in the passage 
of Pollux. To judge from the ety- 
mology of the word, it may have 
denoted performers behind the scenes. 
The words éy ’Ayapépvou Aicxvaov in 
the passage of Pollux are corrupt, the 
corruption arising from the words év 
Mépvov AiaxvAov which follow. There 
is no mapacenviov in the Agamemnon. 
The reference cannot be to the speech 
of Pylades in the Choephori (vv. goo- 
go2), because (1) the Choephori could 
not be called the Agamemnon, (2) the 
part of Pylades was taken by one of the 
regular actors, as the scholiast ad loc. 
informs us. 
1 Plut. Phocion, p. 750 C. 
2 See note 2 on the previous page. 
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beneath their feet.1. Probably in many other instances great 
personages were accompanied by attendants, although there is 
no special reference to them in the play. Not infrequently more 
prominent characters appeared upon the stage as mute figures. 
Pylades says nothing throughout the Electra of Sophocles and 
the Electra of Euripides. In the latter play one of the Dioscuri 
must also have been a dumb figure, since two actors were already 
upon the stage when the Dioscuri make their appearance. The 
person of Force in the Prometheus Vinctus is another example. 
A very frequent occasion for the employment of mute cha- 
racters was in pathetic scenes between parents and _ their 
children. The children appear as silent figures, but give 
occasion for touching speeches by their parents. There is 
an example in the Ajax of Sophocles, where Ajax addresses 
his son Eurysaces. But the instances in Euripides are much 
more frequent. There is the celebrated scene in the Medea, 
where Medea half relents at the sight of her children. There 
is the address of Megara to her children in the Hercules 
Furens. Other examples are to be found in the introduction 
of Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, in the Phoenissae, and of 
Polymestor’s children in the Hecuba. Mute figures were 
also very useful in occasionally personating one of the regular 
characters of the play, when the actor of the character was tem- 
porarily required for another purpose. It has already been 
pointed out that in the middle of the Oedipus Coloneus the part 
of Ismene is played by a dumb personage, to enable the previous 
actor of the part to appear in another character. In the final 
scene of Orestes, most of the prominent characters are brought 
upon the stage together, after the fashion of a modern drama. 
But only three of them can speak : Helen, Hermione, Electra, 
and Pylades are all mute figures. The silence of Pylades is 
especially unnatural. In cases of this kind an attempt is made 
to produce effects which were hardly compatible with the limited 
resources of Greek tragedy. 

The second class of extra performers took all those minor 
parts in which there was a certain amount of speaking or 
singing, but which it was impossible for the regular actors to 
take. In tragedy such performers were mostly required for 


* Aesch. Choeph, 713, Eum, 678 ff., * Soph. Aj. 544; Eur. Med, to2r, Herc, 
Agam. 908, Fur. 454, Phoen, 834, Hecub. 978. 
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the boys’ parts, which were unsuitable for grown-up actors. 
Euripides was especially fond of introducing boys upon the 
stage. In the Alcestis Eumelus bewails his mother’s death in a 
short ode. Another example is the mournful dialogue between 
Andromache and her little son Molossus.1_ In the Old Comedy 
these additional actors were frequently needed to perform small 
parts at times when the three regular actors were already 
on the stage. Examples are very numerous. There are the 
daughters of Trygaeus in the Peace, and the daughters of the 
Megarian in the Acharnians. ‘The herald and Pseudartabas 
are additional examples from the Acharnians.? 

In the third place an extra chorus was sometimes required. 
The Propompi in the Eumenides, and the chorus of boys in the 
Wasps, both appear side by side with the regular chorus, and 
must therefore have been personated by extra performers. 
An additional chorus, consisting of shepherds, was also re- 
quired in the Alexander of Euripides.* Sometimes the extra 
chorus was not visible to the spectators, but sang behind the 
scenes. In such cases the singing might be done by members 
of the regular chorus, if they had not yet entered the orchestra. 
Examples are to be found in the chorus of frogs in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and Agathon’s chorus in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae.* Their part would be taken by members of the regular 
chorus. In the opening scene of the Hippolytus a band of 
huntsmen sing a short ode to Artemis upon the stage. Imme- 
diately after their disappearance the regular chorus, consisting 
of women of Troezen, enters the orchestra. In this case the 
huntsmen cannot have been personated by members of the 
regular chorus ; but it is possible that the singing was done by 
the chorus behind the scenes, while the huntsmen were repre- 
sented by mute figures.’ 


§ 4. Costume of the Tragic Actors. 


The dress of the actors in tragedy was always entirely distinct 
from that ofthe chorus. The chorus consisted originally of satyrs, 


1 Eur. Alc. 393, Androm. 504. 248; Schol. Eur. Hipp. 58. 
.? Aristoph. Pax 114, Acharn. 43, = Aristoph, Ran, 209, Thesm. 104. 
94, 729. 5 Eur. Hipp. 61. 


3 Aesch. Eum. 10323 Aristoph, Vesp. 
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the half-human followers of Dionysus. Later on it came to be 
composed in most cases of ordinary citizens, and was dressed 
accordingly. But the actors represented from the first the gods 
and heroes of the old mythology. For them a different costume 
was required. The practice of the Greeks in regard to this 
costume was totally opposed to all modern notions upon the 
subject. Historical accuracy and archaeological minuteness in 
the mounting of a play were matters of complete indifference to 
the Greeks. Accordingly, when bringing these heroic charac- 
ters upon the stage, they never made any attempt to produce an 
accurate imitation of the costume of the Homeric period. At 
the same time they were not content that the heroes and gods 
of their tragedy should appear upon the scene in the garments 
of ordinary life. Such an arrangement would have been incon- 
sistent with the ideal character of Greek tragedy. A special 
dress was therefore employed, similar to that of common life, 
but more flowing and dignified. The garments were dyed 
with every variety of brilliant colour. The bulk of the actor 
Was increased by padding his chest and limbs, and_ placing 
huge wooden soles under his feet. Masks were employed in 
which every feature was exaggerated, to give superhuman 
dignity and terror to the expression. In this way a conven- 
tional costume was elaborated, which continued for centuries 
to be the regular dress of the tragic actors. All the leading 
characters in a Greek tragedy were dressed in this fashion, 
with only such slight variations and additions as the particular 
case required. 

The origin of this tragic costume is a subject about which very 
little is known. According to the later Greek tradition it was 
invented almost entirely by Aeschylus.! But this is probably 
an exaggeration. Aeschylus was no doubt mainly instrumental 
in developing and improving the costume, and giving it a definite 
shape. But that the whole idea of it was his own creation is 
hardly credible. Most likely it had existed, though in a less 
elaborate form, long before his time. As for its origin, the 
most plausible view seems to be that it was derived from the 
old traditional garb of the Bacchic cultus, worn by Dionysus 


* Athen, p. 21 E; Hor. “Ales 278: et coum (Gronov. Thesaur. viii, Pe. 
Philostrat. vit. Apoll. vi. rr; Cramer, 1683); Suidas s. v. Aioxvados. 
Anecd. Par, i, p, 19; Evanth., de trag, 
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himself and by his chief attendants.’ Several indications point 
in this ‘direction. In early works of art Dionysus and_ his 
followers often appear in a long flowing robe, not unlike that 
of the tragic stage. They also wear a tall hunting boot, which 
was sometimes called the cothurnus, and which may have been 
the prototype from which the tragic cothurnus was developed. 
The custom of disguising the features with a mask or some 
similar device was always a regular institution in the mum- 
meries connected with the Bacchic worship. The old comic 
actors, before the invention of the theatrical mask, used to smear 
their faces with wine, or cover them with fig-leaves. Masks 
were regularly worn in the processions of Dionysus down to the 
latest times. The Latin peasantry, at their Bacchic festivals, 
used to cover their faces with masks made out of the bark of 
trees.? All these facts are in favour of the conclusion that the 
tragic dress, with its mask, its cothurnus, and its flowing robe, 
was not so much the invention of the fifth century as a develop- 
ment from the old festal costume.* This theory has also the 
advantage of ascribing a parallel origin to the dresses of the 
chorus and those of the actors. While the chorus, in the older 
drama, appeared in the guise of satyrs or rustic votaries of 
Dionysus, the actors, whose part was more dignified, assumed 
the garb of Dionysus himself and of his chief attendants. One 
ancient tradition asserts that the tragic dress was copied in 
later times by the hierophants and torch-bearers at the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Some scholars have twisted this 


his costume. He also thinks the car 
was the prototype of the later stage, 
and is identical with the wagons in 
which Thespis is said to have carried 


1 See Crusius, Philologus, 1889, 
P. 703. 
2 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 296 ; Suidas 


s.v.9piapBos ; Plut. Cupid. Divit. 527 D; 


Verg. Georg. il. 387. 

3 Bethe (Prolegomena, pp. 35-46) 
finds an additional proof of this theory 
in the Bologna vase (cp. Dimmler, 
Rhein. Museum, 1888, p. 355). In this 
vase Dionysus is represented sitting in 
a boat-shaped car, with a satyr playing 
a flute on each side of him. The car 
is drawn by two satyrs, and two others 
are leading an ox. A boy and four 
women follow behind. Bethe thinks 
this scene was part of an old tragic 
performance ; that the single actor of 
the period always played the part of 
Dionysus, and therefore naturally wore 


about his tragedies (Hor. A. P. 276). 
Unfortunately for these theories there 
is nothing to show that the procession 
depicted on the vase had any connexion 
with a dramatic performance. Such 
processions with Dionysus in a boat- 
shaped car are known to have existed 
in other parts of Greece (Philostrat. vit. 
Soph. i. 25; cp. Crusius, Philologus, 
1889, p. 209); and though interesting 
as illustrations of the Bacchic mytho- 
logy, they throw no light on the early 
history of the drama. 
* Athen. p. 21 E. 
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tradition round, and suggested that it was from the hierophants 
and torch-bearers that the first notion of the tragic dress was 
borrowed. But neither view can be regarded as probable. 
That the two costumes were not dissimilar seems to be proved 
by the existence of the tradition referred to. But it is unlikely 
that the garb used at the performances in honour of one deity 
should have been borrowed from the cultus of another. The 
resemblance may be better explained by the supposition that 
both costumes were ancient religious dresses, used in the 
worship of Dionysus and Demeter respectively, 

Whatever may have been the origin of the tragic costume, 
there is no doubt that the form of it whieh eventually prevailed 
upon the Greek stage dates from the time of Aeschylus. His 
creative genius revolutionized every department of Greek 
tragedy. It was he who transformed it into an essentially 
dramatic species of art, and gave it the characteristics of 
grandeur and terror. It was necessary to make a correspond- 
ing improvement in the dresses of the actors, and this reform 
also was effected by Aeschylus. The type of costume which 
he gradually developed was so well adapted to its purpose, that 
it continued unchanged in its principal characteristics through- 
out the remaining history of Greek tragedy. Subsequent 
generations, while making various small additions and altera- 
tions, never altogether abandoned the original design. Our 
knowledge of the subject is derived partly from the descriptions 
of Pollux and others, partly from works of art. Few of these 
works, unfortunately, are of early date. There is the Naples 
vase, belonging to the end of the fifth century, and depicting 
the performers in a satyric play. The two actors who take the 
heroic parts in this performance (Fig. 22) are dressed more or 
less closely in the tragic style. There is also a votive relief 
(Fig. 15) from the Peiraeeus, of the early fourth century, in which 
three tragic actors are depicted in stage costume, two of them 
with their masks in their hands. -But-the_work in this relief is 
so bare and devoid of detail, that it adds little to our knowledge. 
The Andromeda vase, of the same date, exhibits Andromeda 
chained to a rock, with Perseus and other figures on each side 
of her, and dressed in a costume which was evidently suggested 


* See, on the subject of this relief, Robert, Athen. Mittheil, 1882, pp. 389 ff. 
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by that of tragedy, though it is not a complete theatrical dress.” 
Numerous vases from Magna Graecia, belonging mostly to the 
fourth century, represent scenes out of tragedies.? But these 
too are not portrayed as theatrical scenes; and the costumes 
of the characters, though often resembling those of the tragic 
stage, cannot be regarded as regular actors’ costumes. Still, 
all these paintings are valuable, as exhibiting in a general way 
some of the main features of the tragic dress. Apart from 
examples of the above kind, the works of art on which we have 
to depend are all of late date, and mostly of Italian origin. 
But Greek tragedies were commonly performed in Italy even in 
imperial times; and Roman tragedy was in all respects a mere 
reproduction of the Greek. Hence delineations of tragic scenes 


Fic. 15. Ievyalut * 


and figures, though Italian in origin, present the characteristics 
of the Greek stage. It would be unsafe to depend upon them 
for points of minute detail. But they correspond in the main 
with the descriptions of Pollux, and it is possible to obtain from 
them a fairly trustworthy picture of the general appearance of 
the Greek actors. The accompanying figure of a tragic actor 


a . des Archaeol. iven by Huddilston, in Greek Tragedy 
Tepraeecee’ Toe i and pl. 2. a the Light of Nt see cee 

2 See especially the Medea vase 5 A list of them i ilearigs oe in 
(Baumeister, Denkmiler, no. 980). Miiller, Griech. Biihnenalt, p. 226, 
Copies of many of these vases are 
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‘ (Fig. 16) is copied from an ivory statuette found in the ruins 
of a villa near Rieti! On comparing together these various 
representations, which range in date over a period of five or six 
hundred years, it is interesting to find that they all bear a strong 
family resemblance to one another. The pictures of the tragic 
actor, whether found on Greek vases, Etruscan mosaics, or 
wall-paintings of Cyrene and Pompeii, obviously belong to one 
common type. In spite of considerable differences in point of 
detail they portray the same general conception. This fact 
confirms the ancient tradition, that the costume of the tragic 
stage, in all its more important features, was definitely settled 
by Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. 

The contrast between the ancient and the modern actor is 
marked by nothing so conspicuously as by the use of masks. 
These masks, or similar devices, were a regular feature in the 
old Dionysiac worship, and were probably inherited as such 
by the tragic stage, and not invented of set purpose. With the 
growth of tragedy they soon acquired a new character. Thespis, 
the earliest of tragic actors, is said at the commencement of 
his career to have merely painted his face with white lead 
or purslane. Later on he employed masks; but these were 
of a very simple character, consisting merely of linen, without 
paint or colouring. Choerilus introduced certain improvements 
which are not specified. Phrynichus set the example of using 
female masks.? Aeschylus was the first to employ painted 
masks, and to portray features of a dreadful and awe-inspiring 
character. Though not the inventor of the tragic mask, as 
some ancient writers assert, he was the first to give it that 
distinctive character from which in later times it never varied 
except in detail.’ After the time of Aeschylus there is no 
further mention of any radical alterations or improvements in 
the manufacture of masks. 

The use of masks is indissolubly connected with the style 
and character of Greek tragedy. It is said to have added 
resonance to the actor's voice; and this was a point of great 
importance in the vast theatres of the ancients.‘ Also without 


* From Monumenti Inediti, xi. 13. 278 ; Evanth. de trag. et com. (Gronov. 
® Suidas s. vv. Ogoms, Xoupitos, Bpv- — Thesaur. viii, p. 1683). 
ViXOS. * Aul. Gell. v. 7, 


° Suidas s. v. AicytAos ; Hor. A. P. 
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masks it would have been impossible for one actor to play 
several parts, or for men to play the parts of women. At the 
same time the practice had its inconvenient side. The Greek 
actor was deprived of any opportunity for displaying those 
powers of facial expression which are one of the chief excel- 
lences in modern acting. It was only by his gestures that he 
could emphasize the meaning of what he had to say: his 
features remained immovable. But niceties of facial expres- 
sion would have been scarcely visible in the huge expanse of 
a Greek theatre. The tragic mask, on which were depicted in 
bold and striking lines the main traits in the character repre- 
sented, was really much more effective, and could be seen by 
the most distant spectator. Then again it must have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for a Greek actor to delineate finely 
drawn shades of individual character. The masks necessarily 
ran in general types, such as that of the brutal tyrant, the 
crafty statesman, the suffering maiden, and so on. The acting 
would have to correspond. It would be difficult to imagine the 
part of Hamlet acted in a mask. But the characters of Greek 
tragedy were mostly types rather than individuals. The heroes 
and heroines were drawn in broad general outlines, and there 
was little attempt at delicate strokes of character-painting. The 
use of masks no doubt helped to give this particular bent to 
Greek tragedy. ; 

Masks were generally made of linen. Cork and wood were 
occasionally used.’ The mask covered the whole of the head, 
both in front and behind.? Caps were often worn underneath, 
to serve as a protection.” The white of the eye was painted on 
the mask, but the place for the pupil was left hollow, to enable 
the actor to see.‘ The expression of the tragic mask was 
gloomy and often fierce ; the mouth was opened wide, to give a 
clear outlet to the actor’s voice. One of the most characteristic 
features of the tragic mask was the onkos,’ a cone-shaped 
prolongation of the upper part of the mask above the forehead, 
intended to give size and impressiveness to the face, and used 
where dignity was to be imparted. It varied in size according 


* Poll. x. 167; Isidor. Orig. x. TOE * Schol. Dem. Fals. Le 
Suidas s. v. Ooms ; Verg. Georg. ii. See fig. 23. cos 
387; Prudent. c. Symmach. ii. 646. * Wieseler, Denkmiler, p. 42. 


? Aul. Gell. v. 7. ° Poll. iv. 133-5, 139. 
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to the character of the personage. The onkos of the tyrant was 
especially large; that of women was less than that of men. 
A character was not necessarily represented by the same mask 
throughout the piece. The effects of misfortune or of accident 
had often to be depicted by a fresh mask. For instance, in the 
Helen of Euripides Helen returns upon the stage with her hair 
shorn off, and her cheeks pale with weeping. Oedipus, at the 
end of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, is seen with blinded 
eyes and blood-stained face. In such cases a change of mask 
must have been necessary. There are a few occasions in the 
extant tragedies where a change of facial expression seems to 
be demanded by the circumstances, but was rendered impossible 
by the mask. Thus in the Electra of Sophocles, the heroine is 
unable to show her joy at her brother’s return, and the poet has 
to get over this as best he can. He makes Orestes bid her 
show no signs of joy for fear of arousing suspicion, while she 
declares that there is no risk of this, for hatred of her mother 
has become too engrained in her for her expression to change 
suddenly, and her joy itself will bring tears and not laughter.’ 

The number and variety of the masks used in tragedy 
may be seen from the accounts in Pollux. For the ordinary 
tragic personages there were regular masks of a stereotyped 
character._ Pollux enumerates twenty-eight kinds.* His in- 
formation was derived from Alexandrian sources, and his list 
represents the number of masks which were employed on 
the later*°Greek stage for the ordinary characters of tragedy. 
It is not likely that in the time of Sophocles or Euripides the 
- use of masks was reduced so completely to a system as in 
the later period; but the descriptions in Pollux will give an 
adequate idea of the style of the masks used in earlier times. 
Of the twenty-eight masks described by Pollux six are for old 
men, eight for young men, three for attendants, and eleven for 
women. The principal features by which the different masks 
are discriminated from one another are the style of the hair, 
the colour of the complexion, the height of the onkos, and the 
expression of the eyes. To take a few examples. The strong 


1(Soph, El. 1296 ff. Other casesare (1905), where the various cases in 
Aesch, Eum. 968 990) and Eur. Orest. which a change of mask is certain or 
1317. Cf. Hense, Die Modificirung der suspected are discussed. ] 
Maske in der griech. Tragédie, ed. ii 2 Poll. iv. 133-41. 
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and powerful man, such as the tyrant, has thick black hair and 
beard, a tall onkos, and a frown upon his brow. The man 
wasted by disease has fair hair, a pale complexion, and a smaller 
onkos. The handsome youth has fair ringlets, a light com- 
plexion, and bright eyes. The lover is distinguished by black 
hair and a pale complexion. The maiden in misfortune has her 
hair cut short in token of sorrow. The aged lady has white 
hair and a small onkos, and her complexion is rather pale. 
Attendants and messengers are marked by special character- 
istics. One of them wears a cap, another has a peaked beard, 
a third has a snub nose and hair drawn back. One sees from 
these examples how completely Greek tragedy was dominated 


Fic. 17. 


by conventional rules, in this as in all other respects. As soon 
as a personage entered the stage, his mask alone was enough 
to give the spectators a very fair conception of his character 
and position. 

The twenty-eight tragic masks enumerated by Pollux were 
used for the ordinary characters of tragedy, and formed a 
regular part of the stock of the Greek stage-manager. But 
special masks were required when any unusual character was 
introduced. Pollux gives a long list of such masks.1_ In the 
first place there were numbers of mythological beings with 
strange attributes. Actaeon had to be represented with horns, 
Argo with a multitude of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 


7 Poll. iv. 141, 142, Special masks were called écoxeva mpoowna, 
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had the head of a mare. A special mask of this kind must have 
been required to depict Io with the ox-horns in the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aeschylus. A second class of special masks was 
needed to represent allegorical figures such as Justice, Per- 
suasion, Deceit, Jealousy. Of this kind are the figures of 
Death in the Alcestis of Euripides, and Frenzy in the Hercules 
Furens. Lastly, there were personifications of cities, rivers, 
and mountains. Five specimens of ancient tragic masks are 
given in figs. 17, 18. The first is the mask of a youth, 
the fifth that of a man; the second and third are probably 


Fic. 18. 


masks of women. The fourth is an example of one of the 
special masks, and depicts Perseus with the cap of darkness 
upon his head.’ 

We come now to the dress of the tragic actors. Nothing 
is known as to the appearance of this dress in the time of 
Thespis and his immediate successors. Our information refers 
solely to the tragic costume as modified and developed by 


1 The masks in fig.17arecopied from copied from the Archacol. Zeitung for 


Wieseler, Denkmiler, v. 20, 24, 26. 1878. They are from wall-paintings at 
The first isa marble, the second and Pompeii. Fora list of the various works 
third are from wall-paintings at Her- _ ofart illustrating the subject see Miller, 


culaneum. The masks in fig. 18 are Griech, Biithnenalt. p. 273. 
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Aeschylus in the course of the fifth century. The object of 
Aeschylus in these innovations was to add fresh splendour 
to the costume, and make it worthy of the colossal beings 
by which his stage was peopled. For this purpose he 
employed various devices. Among these was the cothurnus, or 
tragic boot, which was intended to increase the stature of the 
actors, and to give them an appearance of superhuman grandeur, 
It was a boot with a wooden sole of enormous thickness attached 
to it. The wooden sole was painted in various colours.! Ac- 
cording to some grammarians Aeschylus invented the boot 
altogether ;? others say his innovation consisted merely in 
giving increased thickness to the sole, and so raising the height 
of the actors.* This latter view is probably the correct one. 
The original of the cothurnus, as already remarked, may very 
likely have been the hunting boot of the same name worn by 
Dionysius, which was a boot reaching high up the calf, but with 
soles of ordinary size. After the time of Aeschylus the tragic 
cothurnus continued to be a regular feature in theatrical costume 
down to the latest period of Greek and Roman tragedy.’ It 
varied in height according to the dignity and position of the 
wearers, a king, for instance, being provided with a larger 
-cothurnus than a mere attendant. In this way the physical 

| stature of the persons upon the stage was made to correspond 

| to their social position. In the accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 19), representing a tragic scene, the difference between 
the cothurnus of the servant and that of the hero is very 
conspicuous.° Whether the cothurnus was worn by all the 
characters in a tragedy, or only by the more important ones, is 
uncertain. There was another tragic boot called the ‘krepis’, 
of a white colour, which was introduced by Sophocles, and used 


1 The name for the tragic boot in 18, 15 ‘risit Amor pallamque meam 


Greek was éupdrns (Suid.s.v. Aisxddos), 
éxpiBas (Lucian, Nero c. 9), or “60opvos 
(vit. Aesch.), Cothurnus was the 
regular name in Latin. Pollux (iv. 
115) appears to be mistaken in calling 
euBarns the comic boot, in opposition 
to the notices in other grammarians, 
The sole of the cothurnus was of wood, 
as appears from Schol. Lucian, Epist. 
Saturn. 19. Works of art show that 
it was painted : see Wieseler, Denk- 
maler, vii, viii; and cp. Ovid. Am, ii. 


pictosque cothurnos ’, 

2 Suidas s.y. Aioxvaos; Aristot. apud 
Themist. or. xxvi. p. 316; Philostrat., 
vit. Apoll. vi. 11; Porphyr. on Hor, 
A. P. 278. 

* Vit. Aesch. p. 7 Dindf, 

* Lucian, Nero c. 9, Necyom. c. 16, 
Iupp. Trag. c. 41, de Salt, c. 27; Mar- 
tial, viii. 3, 13, &c. 

° The illustration is from Wieseler, 
Denkmiler, ix. 1, The Original is a 
wall-painting from Pompeii. 
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by the chorus as well as by the actors. Possibly this may have 
been a boot more like those of ordinary life than the cothurnus, 
and may have been worn by the subordinate characters.!. The 
illustrations show that the cothurnus was rather a clumsy 
contrivance, and that it must have been somewhat inconvenient 
to walk with. The tragic actor had to be very careful to 
avoid stumbling upon the stage. Lucian says that accidents 
were not infrequent. Aeschines met with a misfortune of this 
kind as he was acting the part of Oenomaus at Collytus. In 
the scene where Oenomaus pursues Pelops he tripped up and 


Fic. 19. 


2 


fell, and had to be lifted up again by the chorus-trainer Sannio. 


- The use of the cothurnus, combined with the onkos, or pro- 


longation of the crown of the mask, added greatly to the stature 
of the tragic actor. To prevent his seeming thin in comparison 
with his height, it was found necessary to increase his bulk 
by padding. His figure was thus made to appear of uniformly 
large proportions.* 


1 Vit. Soph. p. 2 Dindf. 3 Phot. s. v. cwparia; Lucian, de 
2 Lucian, Somnium vel Gallus 26; Salt. 27. 


vit. Aeschin. 
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The garments of the tragic actor were the same as the 
ordinary Greek dress, but their style and colour were more 
magnificent. They consisted of an under-garment or tunic, and 
an over-garment or mantle. ‘The tunic was brilliantly variegated 
in colour. Sometimes it was adorned with stripes, at other 
times with the figures of animals and flowers, or similar orna- 
mentation. A special tunic of purple was worn by queens. 
The ordinary tragic tunic reached down to the feet. But 
the tunics worn by females upon the stage were sometimes 
longer than those worn by men, and trailed upon the ground, 
as the name ‘syrtos’ implies. On the other hand, it appears 
from various illustrations that shorter ones were occasionally 
provided for attendants and other minor characters. The 
tunic of the tragic actor was fastened with a broad girdle high 
up under the breast, and flowed down in long and graceful 
folds, giving an appearance of height and dignity. It was also 
supplied with long sleeves reaching to the waist~ In ordinary 
life sleeves of this kind were considered effeminate by the 
European Greeks, and were mostly confined to the Greeks of 
Asia. The general character and appearance of the tragic tunic 
is well exemplified in the illustrations already given.! 

The over-garments were the same in shape as those worn 
off the stage, and consisted of two varieties. The ‘himation ’ 
was a long mantle passing round the right shoulder, and 
covering the greater part of the body. The ‘chlamys’ was 
a short cloak flung across the left shoulder. As far as shape 
was concerned all the tragic mantles belonged to one or the 
other of these two classes, but they differed in colour and 
material. Pollux gives a list of several of them, but does 
not append any description.2 The mere names prove that 
they were very gorgeous in colour. There were mantles of 
saffron, of frog-green, of gold, and of purple. Queens wore 
a white mantle with purple borders. These were the colours 
worn by tragic personages under ordinary circumstances. But 
if they were in misfortune or in exile, the fact was signified 


1 For the general account of the works of art referred to on PP. 240, 241. 
xXiT@y or tunic see Pollux iv, 115-18, For the ornamentation and the girdle 
The epithet mocxidov shows that it was see the same works of art. The sleeves 
brilliantly coloured. As to the length were called yeupides (vit. Aesch, p. 6 
of the tunic see Lucian, lupp. Trag.c. Dindf. ; Lucian, Iupp. Trag. c. 41). 
41, Eustath. Il. p. 954. 47, and the 2 Poll, iv. 116-18, 
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to the spectators from the very first by dressing them in the 
garb of mourning. In such cases the colours used were black, 
dun, grey, yellow, or dirty white. 

Coverings for the head were not usually worn by the Greeks 
except when they were on a journey. The same practice was 
observed upon the stage. Thus in the Oedipus Coloneus, 
Ismene arrives from Thebes wearing a ‘Thessalian hat’. 
Ladies also wore a ‘mitra’, or band for binding the hair. In 
the scene in the Bacchae, where Pentheus is dressed up as 
a female, one of the articles mentioned is the hair-band.! 

Such was the tragic costume as settled by Aeschylus, and 
universally adopted upon the Greek stage. No stress was laid 
upon historical accuracy ; no attempt was made to discriminate 
one rank from another by marked variety in the dress. The 
same garb in its main features was worn by nearly all the 
characters of a Greek tragedy. In some instances special 
costumes were invented for particular classes of men. Sooth- 
sayers such as Teiresias always wore a woollen garment of 
network, which covered the whole of the body. Shepherds 
were provided with a short leathern tunic. Occasionally also 
heroes in great misfortune, such as Telephus and Philoctetes, 
were dressed in rags. But the majority of the characters 
wore the regular tragic costume, with slight additions and 
variations; and the only means by which the spectators were 
enabled to identify the well-known personages of mythology, 
and to discriminate between the different ranks of the cha- 
racters, was by the presence of small conventional emblems. 
For instance, the gods and goddesses always appeared with 
the particular weapon or article of dress with which their 
names were associated. Apollo carried his bow, and Hermes 
his magic wand. Athene wore the aegis.’ In the same way 
the well-known heroes of antiquity had generally some speciality 
in their costume which enabled the spectators to recognize 
them as soon as they came upon the stage. Hercules was 
always conspicuous by means of his club and lion’s skin; 


Perseus wore the cap of darkness, as depicted in the illustration 


1 Poll. iv. 116; Soph. O. C. 314; Rust. ii. 11. 
Eur. Bacch. 833. ; ; ; 2 Aesch. Eum. 181, 404; Poll. iv. 
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already given.'' Kings in a similar manner were distinguished 
by the crown upon their head, and the sceptre in their hand. 
They also had a special article of dress, consisting of a short 
tunic with a swelling bosom, worn over the ordinary tunic.’ 
Foreigners were discriminated by some one particular attribute, 
rather than by a complete variety in their costume. For 
example, Darius wore the Persian turban; otherwise he was 
probably dressed in the ordinary tragic style. Warriors were 
equipped with complete armour, and occasionally had a short 
cloak of scarlet or purple wrapped round the hand and elbow 
for protection.’ Old men usually carried a staff in their hands. 
The staff with a curved handle, which occurs not infrequently in 
ancient works of art, was said to be an invention of Sophocles.® 
Crowns of olive or laurel were worn by messengers who brought 
good tidings ; crowns of myrtle were a sign of festivity.2 The 
above examples illustrate the mode in which the different 
characters and classes were discriminated upon the Greek stage 
by small varieties in their equipment. But in its main features 
the dress of the majority of the characters was the same, and 
consisted of the elaborate Aeschylean costume. 

The tragic costume, after having been once elaborated, was 
retained for centuries without any important innovation. The 
tragic actor must have been an impressive, though rather un- 
natural, figure, upon the stage. His large stature and bulky 
limbs, his harsh and strongly-marked features, his tunic with its 
long folds and brilliantly variegated pattern, his mantle with its 
gorgeous colours, must have combined to produce a spectacle 
of some magnificence. We must remember that he was intended 
to be seen in theatres of vast dimensions, in which even the 
front rows of spectators were a considerable distance from the 
stage, while the more distant part of the audience could only 
discern general effects. For such theatres the tragic costume 
of the Greeks was admirably adapted, however unwieldy and 
unnatural it may have appeared on a closer inspection. Its 
magnificence and dignity were especially appropriate to the ideal 


1 Poll. iv. 117. See fig, 18, called épamris, 
; 2 Lucian, Somn. vel Gall, 26; Poll, > Eur. Ion 743; Vit. Soph. p. 2 
lv. 116. The special tunic was called Dindf. 
KoATTMO pA, ° Aesch, Agam. ; Soph. O. R 
° Aesch, Pers. 661, 83°) Eur Ric eee eee aa 
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lus and Sophocles. 


figures which move in the dramas of Aeschy 
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In the Frogs of Aristophanes Aeschylus is humorously made 
to declare that it was only right that the demigods of tragedy 
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should wear finer clothes, and use longer words, than ordinary 
mortals. The tragedy of Euripides was altogether more human in 
tone, anda more ordinary costume would have been better suited 
to it. But the Greeks, with their strong feeling of conservatism 
in matters of art, clung to the form of dress already established. 
The result was not altogether satisfactory. The attempt to 
exhibit human nature pure and simple upon the Greek stage 
was bound to appear somewhat incongruous. It often happened 
that the speeches and actions of the heroes in Euripides were 
highly inconsistent with the superhuman grandeur of their per- 
sonal appearance. In any case the step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous was a very short one in the case of the Greek 
tragic actor. The play had to be elevated in tone, and the 
performance of a high standard, to carry off the magnificence 
of the actor’s appearance. Otherwise his unwieldy bulk and 
gloomy features excited laughter rather than tears. Lucian is 
especially fond of ridiculing the tragic actors of the time. He 
laughs at their ‘chest-paddings and stomach-paddings’, ‘ their 
cavernous mouths that look as if they were going to swallow up 
the spectators’, and the ‘huge boots on which they are mounted ’. 
He wonders how they can walk across the stage in safety.!| In 
~ Philostratus there is an amusing story of the extraordinary effect 
produced upon a country audience in Spain by the appearance 
of a tragic actor before them for the first time. It is said that as 
soon as he came upon the stage they began to be rather alarmed 
at his wide mouth, his long strides, his huge figure, and his un- 
earthly dress. But when he lifted up his voice and commenced 
his speech in the loud and sonorous clang of the tragic stage, 
there was a general panic, and they all fled out of the theatre 
as if he had been a demon. In order to give an idea of the 
style and character of Greek tragic acting, two representations 
of tragic scenes (Figs, 20 and 21) are inserted, the first of which 
obviously represents Medea hesitating about the murder of her 
children.’ 


1 Lucian, de Salt. 27, Anachar. 23. Monumenti Inediti, xi. 31, 32. The 


Z Philostrat. vit. Apoll. v. 9. originals are wall-paintings at Pompeii. 
* The illustrations are taken from 
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§ 5. Costume of Satyric Actors. 


Tragedy and the satyric drama were sister forms of art, de- 
scended from the same original. But while tragedy advanced in. 
dignity and magnificence, the satyric drama retained all the wild 
licence and merriment which in early times had characterized 
the dithyrambic performances in honour of Dionysus. Its 
chorus invariably consisted of satyrs. Of the characters upon 
the stage, with which we are at present concerned, one was 
always Silenus, the drunken old follower of Dionysus; the rest 
were mainly heroes out of mythology, or other legendary beings. 


Fic. 22. 


In the Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant specimen of 
a satyric play, the characters consist of Silenus, Odysseus, and 
the Cyclops. Concerning the costume of the actors the notices 
of Pollux are exceedingly brief. But it is possible to obtain 
fairly clear conceptions on the subject from several works of 
art, and more especially from the well-known vase-painting at 
Naples.1_ From this painting we see that the characters in a 
satyric drama, with the exception of Silenus, were dressed in 


1 Baumeister, Denkmaler, nos. 422 ler, Denkmaler, vi. 1, 2 (the Naples 
(the .Naples vase), 424, 1631; Wiese- vase), 3-10. See above, p. 240. 
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much the same way as in tragedy. Their masks exhibit the 
same features, and their garments are of the same general de- 
scription. The tunic appears to have been rather shorter, to 
facilitate ease of movement, as the acting in a satyric play was 
no doubt less dignified and statuesque than in tragedy. For the 
same reason the tall cothurnus of tragedy does not appear to 
have been worn. It is not depicted in the works of art; and 
although this fact in itself is perhaps hardly decisive, since even 
in representations of tragic scenes the cothurnus is occasionally 
left out, still on general grounds it appears to be most improb- 
able that the cothurnus should have been worn in the satyric 
drama. But, on the whole, the heroic characters in satyric plays 
were dressed in much the same fashion as in tragedy. As to 
Silenus, his mask always represents a drunken old man, with 
a half-bestial expression. His under-garments, as depicted in 
works or art, are of two kinds. Sometimes he wears a tight- 
fitting dress, encasing the whole of his body with the exception 
of his head, hands, and feet. At other times he wears close- 
fitting trousers, and a tunic reaching to the knees. All these 
garments are made of shaggy materials, to resemble the hide of 
animals.'| Certain over-garments are also mentioned by Pollux 
as having been worn by Silenus, such as fawn-skins, goat-skins, 
imitation panther-skins, mantles of purple, and mantles inwoven 
with flowers or animals. The figures in the illustration 
(Fig. 22), which is taken from the vase-painting already referred 
to, represent the three actors in a satyric drama. The first is 
playing the part of some unknown hero of mythology. His 
tunic is rather short, and he has no cothurnus; otherwise he 
exhibits the usual features of the tragic actor. The second 
figure represents Hercules. His tunic is still shorter, and 
barely reaches to the knees. The third figure is that of Silenus. 
His body is covered with a single close-fitting garment, and he 
carries a panther-skin over his shoulders. All these figures are 
holding their masks in their hands. 


1 Specimens of the first kind of dress 
are to be found in Wieseler, vi. 2 
(=Baumeister, 422), 6, 7, 10; speci- 
mens of the second kind in vi. 8 
(=Baum. 1631), 9. The tunic was 
called yirav yopratos, paddAwrds, dp- 
gipaddos, and was apparently made of 
wool: cp. Poll. iv. 118; Hesych, and 


Suid. s.v. xopratos; Dion. Hal. A. R, 
vii, 72; Ael. Var. Hist. iii. 40. 

2 Poll. iv. 118. These articles are 
part of the dress of Silenus. The other 
actors were dressed quite differently. 
The dress of the chorus is described in 
the next chapter. 
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§ 6. Costume of Comic Actors. 


The Old Comedy was essentially the product of a particular 
time and place, With its local allusions and personal satire it 
was unsuited for reproduction or imitation among later genera- 
tions. Consequently very few traditions were preserved con- 
cerning the style of the masks and dresses used in it. The 
literary evidence is extremely scanty, and we have to depend 
almost entirely on works of art for our knowledge of the 
subject. We have already referred to the vase-paintings 
from Magna Graecia (Figs. 13 and 14), depicting comic scenes 
acted by the Phlyakes. These Phlyakes represented one branch 
of the old Doric comedy, and their performances evidently 


Fic, 23. 


originated in the same phallic exhibitions out of which Attic 
comedy was developed. There are many points in common 
between the two. In both the phallus was regularly worn. In 
both a frequent source of ridicule was found in parodies of 
tragic dramas, or of legendary fables.1 On these grounds it 
was long since suspected that the costume of the Phlyakes 
might resemble that of the old Attic comedy, and might be used 
to illustrate it. This opinion has been confirmed by recent 
investigations.” An Attic vase (Fig. 23) of the early fourth cen- 
tury, previously overlooked, throws much light upon the subject. 
It gives us a picture of three comic actors dressed in their 


1 There does not appear, however, to 
be any instance of an old Attic comedy 
being acted by the Phlyakes. The 
scene in Baumeister no. 904, where 
Hercules is knocking against a door, 
and a slave on a donkey follows behind, 
‘was formerly supposed to be the open- 


HAIGH 


ing scene of the Frogs. But this is very 
doubtful. The character in the vase- 
painting is the real Hercules, and not 
Dionysus disguised. 

2 Korte, Studien zur Alten Komédie, 


Jahrbuch des archaeol. Instituts, 1893, | 


pp. 61-93. 


i 
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stage costume, and holding their masks in their hands." 
There are also a number of terra cotta statuettes, of Attic work- 
manship, and belonging to the end of the fifth and the beginning 
of the fourth centuries, which apparently represent figures from 
the comic stage. Copies of two of these statuettes (Fig. 24) are 
here inserted.2, The costume found on the vase and in the 
statuettes is much the same as that depicted in the Phlyakes 
paintings. It seems certain, therefore, that the dress of the 
Phlyakes was akin to that used in the old Athenian comedy ; 
and it is now possible, from the sources just enumerated, to 
determine the general character of this latter costume, 

The Old Comedy was the direct descendant of the boisterous 


Fic. 24. 


phallic performances at the festivals of Dionysus. Coarseness 
and indecency were an essential part of it. The actors there- 
fore regularly wore the phallus.’ This fact, which is expressly 


’ The illustration is taken from ofthe group. These have been omitted 
Compte Rendu de la Commission from the copy. 
Impériale Archéologique, 1870-1, plate * The two figures are from KGrte, 
iv. 1. The vase was found in the 1, c. pp. 78 and 80. Both were found 
Crimea, but is now at St. Petersburg. at Athens. For a complete list of 


In the original there are two other these Statuettes see Korte, pp. 77-86. 
figures (not actors), one on each side * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 538. 
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stated by the grammarians, is confirmed by the evidence of the 
paintings and statuettes. It is true that Aristophanes in the 
Clouds takes credit to himself for having discarded this piece 
of indecency, and for having introduced a more refined style 
of wit into his comedy. But whatever he may have done in 
the Clouds—and it is doubtful how far his words are to be 
taken in the literal sense—there are numerous passages to 
show that in most of his other plays he followed the ordinary 
custom." Another constant feature in the old comic dress 
was the grotesque padding of the body in front and behind. 
The figures of the actors, women as well as men, were stuffed 
out into an extravagant and ludicrous shape. The padding, 
as we see from the works of art, was enclosed in a tight-fitting 
under-garment, which covered the whole of the actor’s person 
except his head, hands, and feet.2 This under-garment was 
made of some elastic knitted material, so as to fit close to 
the figure. In most cases it was dyed a flesh colour and 
represented the skin. But in some of the Phlyakes vases 
(e. g. Fig. 14) the arms and legs of the actors were ornamented 
with stripes, and a tight jersey was worn over the body, and 
painted in imitation of the naked figure. Apart from the 
under-garment the clothes worn by the actors were the tunic 
and mantle of ordinary life. References to various kinds of 
mantles and tunics are common in the plays of Aristophanes.* 
But it appears from the paintings and statuettes that in most 
cases these garments were cut shorter than those of real life, so 
as to display the phallus. 

The masks of the Old Comedy fall into two classes, those 


1 Aristoph. Nub. 538 ovdév 7AGe 
palapévn oxvtiwov Kabepévov k.7.A. 
Possibly Aristophanes only means that 
he used the paAdAbs dvadedepevos instead 
of the more indecent cafepévos. Nub, 
734 seems to show that the @adAds was 
used even in the Clouds. For its em- 
ployment in the other plays cp. Acharn. 
156 ff., 1216 ff., Vesp. 1342, Pax 
1349, Lysist. 928, 937, 987 1f., 1073 
ff., Thesm. 59, 141, 239, 643, I114. 
(Willems, Le Nu dans la Comédie 
Ancienne, tries to show that Aris- 
tophanes’ use of the phallus was ex- 
ceptional, but without success. He 
also argues that in Vesp. 1342, Pax 
886, Thesm, 1181, Ach, 1198, Ran. 


1308 mute parts were played by 
éraipa: absolutely nude; but the evi- 
dence is quite insufficient, and can be 
otherwise explained. ] 

2 The padding was called owpariov. 
Cp. Phot. cwparia, ra dvarddopara ois 
oi bmoxpitat SiacatTovow attrovs. Luc. 
Iupp. Trag. 41 mpoyaorpiiva Kal owparia. 
The name of the under-garment is 
uncertain. Miller (Bihnenalt. p. 230) 
thinks it too was called cwpartoy, on 
the strength of Poll. iv. 115 «at oxevy 
piv % Tey iroKnpir@y orodr (Hh 8 abr 
kat owpatiov éxadetro). But this is 
very doubtful, 

3 For the references see Miller 
Bihnenalt. pp. 249 ff. 
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for real characters, and those for fictitious ones. When real 
individuals were introduced upon the stage, such as Socrates 
and Euripides, the masks were portraits of the actual persons, 
Before a word was spoken the character was recognized by the 
audience. When Aristophanes brought out the Knights, the 
general terror inspired by Cleon was so great, that the mask- 
makers refused to make a portrait-mask of him, and an ordinary 
mask had to be worn. Socrates, during the performance of 
the Clouds, is said to have stood up in his place in the theatre, 
to enable the strangers present to identify him with the cha- 
racter upon the stage.'. The fictitious masks, as we learn from 
the grammarians, were grotesque and extravagant in type.’ 


They are represented as such in the works of art. The mouth_ 


is large and wide open, and the features twisted into a grimace. 
At the same time the masks in the Attic representations are 
less distorted and unnatural than those of the Phlyakes vases, 
The expression on the masks is mostly of a cheerful and festive 
kind; but sometimes crafty, thoughtful, or angry features are 
portrayed. Not infrequently in the Old Comedy figures of 
a fanciful and absurd character were introduced upon the 
stage. Thus Pseudartabas, the King’s Eye, had a mask with 
one huge eye.in the centre of it. The trochilus in the Birds 
created laughter by its immense beak. The epops was pro- 
vided with a ridiculously long crest, but seems otherwise to 
have been dressed like a human figure. Iris in the Birds came 
on the stage with outspread wings, swelling tunic, and a head- 
covering of enormous size, so as to cause Peisthetaerus to ask 
her whether she was a ship or a hat. Prometheus, with his 
umbrella, and Lamachus with his nodding crests, are further 
examples of grotesque costume.* The covering for the feet 
was not, as in the later comedy, of one conventional type, 
but varied according to the sex and position of the character. 
Several kinds of boot and shoe are referred to in Aristophanes.‘ 

As regards the origin of the actor’s costume which we have 
been describing nothing is known from tradition. But Korte 


1 Poll. iv. 143; Platon. de Comoed * Schol. Aristo 

: : ; ‘ ; ph. Acharn, ; 
(Dindf, p. 21) ; Aristoph. Equit. 230; Aristoph. Av. 62, 94, 104, 1203 (with 
Ael. Var. Hist. ii, 13. Schol. ad loc.), 1508, Acharn. 575 ff. 


; 2 Poll. iv. 143 én 1d -yedodrTepor * Miiller, Bihnenalt. p. 253. 
€TXNHATLOTO, 
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has a very plausible conjecture on the subject.! He points 
out that in the early Attic representations of Bacchic scenes 
there are no traces of figures resembling those of the old comic 
actors. The followers of Dionysus consist of Sileni and (later 
on) of satyrs. On the other hand, in the numerous Bacchic 
vases found at Corinth there are no satyrs and Sileni; their 
place is taken by a group of curious beings who resemble the 
old comic actors in these two respects—the phallus and the 
exaggerated bulk of the lower part of the body. These figures 
have no generic name; but their individual names are inserted 
on one of the vases, and show that they were not human 
beings, but creatures of the goblin type.? Similar figures are 
also found in vases from the Kabeirion at Thebes, but in this 
case they appear as burlesque actors taking part in Bacchic 
festivities. Kérte suggests that these goblin followers of 
Dionysus were the prototype of the actors in the Old Comedy ; 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Corinth that they were 
first transformed into performers of farce and _ burlesque; 
and that this species of comedy, together with the ludicrous 
garb of the actors, then spread over various other parts of 
Greece, such as Athens, Thebes, and Magna Graecia. That 
the old Attic comedy was largely indebted to that of the 
northern Peloponnese is shown by various traditions; and 
the debt may very well have consisted in the introduction 
of these farcical comedians, and their combination with the 
old Attic choruses. If this theory is correct—and there is 
much to be said in its favour—it points to a curious antithesis 
between the early history of tragedy and comedy. ‘The satyrs 
and the Corinthian goblins were both of them semi-human 
votaries of Dionysus, and both of them played an important 
part in the development of the drama. But while the satyrs 
became the chorus of tragedy, the goblins changed into the 
actors of the comic stage. 

The New Comedy was of much longer duration than the 
Old Comedy, and was much more widely spread. It continued 
to flourish at Athens itself as late as the imperial epoch, and 


1 Jahrbuch des archaeol. Inst. 1893, see Baumeister, no. 2099. 
pp. 89 ff. * Korte, Athen. Mittheil. 1884, pp. 


2 The vase with the names (Evvous, 346 ff. See the specimen given by 
*Opédravdpos, “OpBpixos) is given by Cook in the Classical Review, 1895, 
Korte, p.g1. For another specimen  p. 373. 
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was transferred to Rome in the translations of Plautus and 
Terence and the other comic writers. There is no lack of 
information as to the costumes generally in use.'' In the first 
place all the actors wore masks, just as in the other branches 
of the Greek drama. As far as abstract fitness goes, the masks 
might well have been dispensed with. As the New Comedy 
was essentially a comedy of manners and everyday life, and 
its chief excellence lay in the accurate delineation of ordinary 
human character, it is probable that a style of representation 
after the fashion of the modern stage would have been much 
more appropriate to it. In a theatre of moderate size, with 
actors untrammelled by the use of masks, all the finer shades 
in the character-painting might have been exhibited clearly 
to the spectators. But in ancient times such a thing was 
impossible. To the Greek mind the use of masks was in- 
separably associated with the stage; and the Greeks were in 
such matters extremely tenacious of ancient custom. It is also 
very questionable whether in their enormous theatres masks 
could possibly have been dispensed with. At any rate they 
were invariably retained in the New Comedy. But it is a 
strange thing that, although in all other respects the New 
Comedy was a faithful representation of ordinary life and 
manners, the masks employed should have been of the most 
ludicrous and grotesque character. The fact is expressly 
stated by Platonius, and is borne out by the evidence of 
numerous works of art. There was a total disregard for 
realism and fidelity to nature. The exaggerated eyebrows 
and distorted mouths gave an utterly unnatural expression 
to the features. Such masks were perfectly in keeping with 
the tone of the Old Comedy, in which parody and caricature 
predominated. But it is strange that they should have been 
adopted in the New Comedy, which otherwise was praised 
for holding the mirror up to nature. The reason probably 
lay in the size of the theatres. The excellence and humour of 
a finely-drawn mask would have been lost upon an audience 


? For a list of the works of art pov ednpuovpynoav . . . dpapev yoov Ta 


illustrating the subject see Miller, 
Bihnenalt. pp. 258, 273-6. 

* Platon. ap. Dindf, Proll. de Com. 
p. 20 éy 5€ 7H péon Kai véa kopwdia 
émirndes TA mpoowmeia mpds 7d ~yedoudTe- 


Tpoowmeia THs Mevdvdpov Kwywdias Tas 
Oppds dmotas €xe, Kad Srws efeoTpappe- 
voy 70 orépa rab obvdt Kar’ av Opwray 
gvow. See Wieseler, Denkmial. v. 27- 
52; Baumeister, nos, 905-8. 
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seated at a great distance from the stage. Of course the state- 
ment of Platonius has to be taken with some qualification. 
The masks were not invariably distorted. Some of the young 
men and women were depicted with handsome, though strongly- 
marked, features, as in tragedy. But the comic characters 
always wore masks of the grotesque kind just referred to. 
Copies of four comic masks (Figs. 25 and 26) are given on 
the next page.’ 

Pollux supplies a long list of the masks in ordinary use in 
the New Comedy, with accurate descriptions of each of them.? 
His list comprises masks for nine old men, eleven young men, 
seven slaves, three old women, and fourteen young women. 
In this list are included all the stock characters of the New 
Comedy, such as the harsh father, the benevolent old man, the 
prodigal son, the rustic youth, the heiress, the bully, the pimp, 
the procuress, and the courtesan. For all these characters 
there are regular masks with strongly characteristic features. 
In the plays of the New Comedy, as each personage stepped 
upon the stage, he must have been recognized at once by the 
audience as an old friend. Constant repetition must have 
rendered them familiar with the typical features of each sort 
of character. Certain kinds of complexion, and certain styles 
of hair and eyebrow, were appropriated to particular classes. 
White or grey hair was of course the regular sign of old age. 
Red hair was the mark of a roguish slave. Thick curly hair 
denoted strength and vigour. Miserly old men wore their 
hair close-cropped, while soldiers were distinguished by great 
shaggy manes. The hair of the courtesans was bound up with 
golden ornaments, or brilliantly-coloured bands. Beards were 
distinctive of manhood or middle age, and were not used in 
the masks of youths or old men. The complexion was always 
a prominent feature in the mask. A dark sun-burnt complexion 
was the sign of rude health, and was given to soldiers, country 
youths, or young men who frequented the palaestra. A white 
complexion denoted effeminacy ; pallor was the result of love 


1 Fig. 25 is taken from Archaeol. 
Zeitung, 1878, Taf. 4, and represents 
the masks of a girl andaslave. The 
original is a wall-painting at Pompeii. 
Fig. 26, which is taken from Monu- 
menti Inediti, xi. 32, contains two 


copies of terra cottas found at Pompeii. 
It will be seen that the mask of the 
girl is not unlike a tragic mask in 
general character. 

* Poll. iv. 143-54. 
EIN OP 


Cp, Quint. Inst. 
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Fic. 25. 


Fic. 26. 
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or ill-health. Red cheeks, as well as red hair, were given to 
rogues. The eye-brows were strongly marked and highly cha- 
racteristic. When drawn up they denoted pride or impudence, 
and were used in the masks of young men and of parasites, 
The hot-tempered old father, who alternated between fits of 
passion and fits of affection, had one eye-brow drawn up and 
the other in its natural position, and he used to turn that side 
of his face to the audience which was best in keeping with his 
temper at the moment. Noses were generally of the straight 


Fic. 27: 


Greek type; but old men and ‘parasites’ occasionally had hook 
noses, and the country youth was provided with a snub nose. 
Sometimes the ears showed signs of bruises, to denote that 
the person had frequented the boxing-school. The modern 
equivalent would be a broken nose, but among Greek boxers 
the ear was the part principally aimed at. The above abstract 
of the account in Pollux, together with the illustrations on the 
previous page, will give some idea of the different styles of 
mask employed in the later comedy. 

The costume of the actors in the New Comedy was copied 
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from that of ordinary life. The covering for the foot was the 
same for all the characters, and consisted of a light sort of 
shoe, which was merely drawn on, without being tied in any 
way.’ Pollux gives a short account of the dresses used in 
the New Comedy, from which it appears that particular colours 
were appropriated to particular classes.» White was worn by 
old men and slaves, purple by young men, black or grey by 
parasites. Pimps had a bright-coloured tunic, and a variegated 
mantle, Old women were dressed in green or light blue, young 
women and priestesses in white. Procuresses wore a purple 
band round the head. The above statements are to a certain 
extent corroborated by the testimony of the works of art, but 
there are numerous exceptions, They cannot therefore be 
regarded as an exhaustive account of the subject. Other 
details of dress and costume are mentioned by Pollux. Old 
men carried a staff with a bent handle. Rustics were dressed 
in a leather tunic, and bore a wallet and staff, and occasionally 
a hunting-net. Pimps had a straight staff, and carried an oil 
flask and a flesh-scraper. Heiresses were distinguished by 
fringes to their dress. Considered as a whole the costume 
of the New Comedy seems to have been even more conven- 
tional than that of tragedy. The colour of a person’s dress, 
the features of his mask, and small details in his equipment, 
would tell the spectators at once what sort of a character he 
was intended to represent. A scene from a wall-painting 
(Fig. 27) is here inserted, as a specimen of the style and 
outward appearance of the New Comedy.’ 


§ 7. Speech, Song, and Recitative. 


The profession of acting in ancient times required a great 
variety of accomplishments. The words of a play were partly 
spoken and partly sung, and it was necessary that the actor 
should have a knowledge of music, and a carefully cultivated 
voice. He had to combine the qualities of a modern actor with 
those of an operatic singer. In fact the Greek drama was not 


* This shoe was called éuBds in * Poll. iv. 119-20. 
Greek, and soccus in Latin: see Am- * The illustration is from Monumenti 


mon. de diff. vocab. p. 49; Aristoph. Inediti, xi. 32, 
Nub. 858. , aoe 
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unlike a modern comic opera in this particular respect, that it 
consisted of a mixture of speaking and of singing. The question 
as to the mode in which the different portions of the dialogue 
were delivered, and the proportion which speech bore to song 
in the parts of the actors, is a matter of very great interest. 
In the first place there can be little doubt that, with few 
exceptions, all that portion of the dialogue which was written 
in the ordinary iambic trimeter was merely spoken or declaimed, 
with no musical accompaniment whatsoever. This of course 
constituted by far the larger part of the dialogue. Some 
remarks of Aristotle in the Poetics may be cited in proof of 
the above statement. Aristotle expressly says that in certain 
portions of the drama there was no music at all. In another 
place he remarks that when dialogue was introduced into 
tragedy, the iambic trimeter was naturally adopted as the most 
suitable metre, since it is ‘better adapted for being spoken’ 
than any other." A second argument is to be found in the 
practice of the Roman stage. In two of the manuscripts of 
Plautus there are marks in the margin to discriminate between 
the portions of the play which were spoken, and the portions 
which were sung. The result is to show that, while the rest of 
the play was sung, the iambic trimeters were always spoken.’ 
As Roman comedy was a close and faithful imitation of the 
Greek, it follows almost as a matter of certainty that the 
iambic trimeters were spoken in the Greek drama also. It is 
true that in one place Lucian contemptuously remarks about 
the tragic actor, that he ‘occasionally even sings the iambic 
lines’. But this statement, at the very most, cannot be held 
to prove more than that in Lucian’s time iambic passages were 
sometimes sung or chanted. It is no proof that such a practice 
ever existed in the classical period. It is quite possible that 
in the second century a.D., when the chorus had either dis- 
appeared from tragedy, or been very much curtailed, some 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 6 76 5€ xwpis Tots 
eldeou TO Sid péTpwv Evia povoy mepaive- 
cba kal mddw érepa bid peéAovs, Cc. 4 
Aégews 5 yevopervns avTi H pvats 70 
_ olkelov pétpov ebpe, udALoTa yap heKTLKOV 
TaVv péTpwv 70 iapBetov éotLy. 

2 The mark C (canticum) denotes the 
part which was sung, D V (diverbium) 
the part which was spoken. These 


marks are found in cod. vetus (B), and 
cod. decurtatus (C), and the plays in 
which they occur are the Trinummus, 
Poenulus, Pseudolus, Truculentus, and 
parts of others. See Christ, Metrik, 
pp. 677 ff. ; 

3 Lucian, de Salt. 27 éviore nal mepid- 
dwv 7a iapBea. 
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of the more emotional portions of the iambic dialogue were 
sung or chanted as a sort of equivalent. But Lucian him- 
self speaks of the practice with disapproval, as a sign of 
bad taste and degeneracy. In the best period of the drama 
there can be little doubt that the ordinary iambics were 


(spoken. The only exception was in cases where iambic lines 


occurred in close connexion with lyrical metres. For instance, 


| iambics are sometimes inserted in the midst of a lyrical passage. 


At other times speeches in iambics alternate with speeches in 


‘a lyrical metre, and the pairs of speeches are bound up into 


one metrical system. In such cases the iambics were probably 
given in song or recitative. But the regular iambic dialogue, 
and in consequence the greater part of the play, was spoken 
without musical accompaniment. 

The lyrical portions of a Greek play were almost always 
sung. In an actor’s part the lyrical passages consisted either 
of solos, or of duets and trios between the characters on the 
stage, or of joint performances in which actors and chorus 
took part alternately. These musical passages were in tragedy 
confined mainly to lamentations and outbursts of eriel.> Tin 
general it may be said that, both in tragedy and comedy, song 
was substituted for speech in those scenes where the emotions 
were deeply roused, and found their fittest expression in music. 

In addition to the declamation of the ordinary dialogue, and 
the singing of the lyrical passages, there was also a third mode 
of enunciation in use upon the Greek stage. It was called 
‘parakataloge’, and came half-way between speech on the one 
hand, and song on the other. Its name was due to the fact 
that it was allied in character to ‘kataloge’, or ordinary decla- 
mation. It corresponded closely to what is called recitative 
in modern music, and consisted in delivering the words in 
a sort of chant, to the accompaniment of a musical instrument. 
On account of its intermediate character it was sometimes 
called ‘speech’, and sometimes ‘song’. It was first invented 
by Archilochus, and employed by him in the delivery of his 
iambics, which were partly sung, and partly given in recitative. 


j : Songs by the actors were called 7a between actors and chorus were in 
amd THs oxnvns. The solos (in tragedy) tragedy called xdpupot. Suidas s. vv. 
were called porwdia, the duets and trios Hovde, povwdia ; Aristot. Poet. c. 12. 
had no special name, Musical duets : 
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A special kind of harp, called the klepsiambos, was originally 
employed for the purpose of the accompaniment. Recitative 
was subsequently introduced into the drama, as Plutarch 
expressly states." It is not easy to determine, by means 
of the slight and hazy notices upon the subject, what were 
the particular portions of a play in which recitative was 
employed. But there are certain indications which seem to 
show that it was used in the delivery of iambic, trochaic, and 
anapaestic ‘tetrameters, and of regular anapaestic dimeters. 
Thus it is distinctly recorded of the actor Nicostratus that he 
gave trochaic tetrameters in recitative to the accompaniment 
of the flute. Then again, the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, 
which came at the end of the parabasis, cannot have been 
sung, as their very name implies, The probability therefore 
is that they were given in recitative.’ Thirdly, there is a 
passage in the Peace where the metre changes abruptly from 
lyrics to trochaic tetrameters without any break in the sen- 
tence.* It is difficult to suppose that in such a case a transition 
was made suddenly from song to mere speech. But the tran- 
sition from song to recitative would have been quite feasible. 
Fourthly, it is asserted that on those occasions when the 
speech of an actor was accompanied by dancing on the part 
of the chorus, the metres employed were mostly iambic and 
anapaestic tetrameters.° But as it is impossible, in the case 
of Greek performers, to imagine dancing without a musical 
accompaniment, the verses must have been given in recitative. 
Fifthly, in the parabasis to the Birds the nightingale is asked 
to lead off the anapaests with the flute; and the scholiast 
remarks that ‘the parabasis was often spoken to the accom- 
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paniment of the flute’. This statement means that the 
anapaestic tetrameters, which constitute the parabasis proper, 
were given in recitative. Lastly, there is the fact that the 
terms ‘speech’ and ‘song’ are both used of anapaests, imply- 
ing that they occupied an intermediate position.? For these 
and other similar reasons it appears probable that recitative 
was employed in passages written in the metres already 
specified, that is to say, in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic 
tetrameters and in regular anapaestic dimeters. It seems 
too that on certain rare occasions it was used in lyrical 
passages.’ é 

It may be interesting to collect together in this place such 
information as we possess concerning the musicians and musical 
instruments employed in the Greek drama. The instrument 
generally used for the accompaniment both of the singing and 
of the recitative was the flute. The harp had formerly been 
employed very frequently. But it was found that the flute, 
being a wind instrument, harmonized better with the human 
voice.’ However, the harp was occasionally introduced. In 
the Frogs Aeschylus calls for the harp, when he is going to 
give a specimen of the lyrics of Euripides. Similarly, in the 
parody of the choruses of Aeschylus, the recurrence of the 
refrain ‘phlattothrat’ points to an accompaniment on the harp. 
A harpist is depicted on the Naples vase, side by side with 
the flute-player.© In the beginning of the Birds, when the 
chorus makes its entrance, the regular chorus of twenty-four 
birds is preceded by four others, the flamingo, cock, hoopoe, 
and gobbler. These were apparently musicians; and the 
instrument which they played must have been the harp ; 


* Aristoph. Av. 682-4 ddd’, & Kad- 
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since later on, when the parabasis is going to begin, Procne 
has to be sent for specially to play the flute-accompaniment.' 
As regards the number of musicians and instruments, the 
ordinary provision for a tragedy or comedy was a single 
flute-player. In the Delphic inscriptions of the third century, 
which give the names of the performers in the various contests 
at the Soteria, we find that in every dramatic exhibition only 
one flute-player was provided. Works of art never depict 
more than one; and one is the number mentioned by the 
grammarians.* But extra music might be supplied in special 
cases. Harpists, as we have seen, were occasionally employed, 
and as many as four of them seem to have been used in the 
Birds. Probably in the same way, when a special effect was 
to be produced, the number of the flute-players might be 
augmented. As to the costume of the musicians very little is 
known. In works of art they never appear in masks. But 
in the Birds it is clear that the flute-player and the four 
harpists were disguised as birds, and wore masks of an 
appropriate kind. Possibly in the Old Comedy the musicians 
were often arrayed in the same fashion as the chorus. But 
in tragedy and satyric drama the evidence of the vase-paintings 
would seem to show that they had no masks, but were dressed 
either in ordinary costume or in the long and ornamental 
tunic of the actors. Their position during the performance 
was naturally in the orchestra, close to the chorus. In the 
Birds Procne has to come down from the stage to the 
orchestra, in order to accompany the parabasis. We are 
told also that at the end of a drama the flute-player marched 
out at the head of the chorus.‘ Hence we may conclude 
that he entered in front of them at the beginning of a play ; 
and this supposition is confirmed by the manner in which 
the four harpists make their entrance in the Birds. Very 
probably the usual place for the musicians was near the altar 
of Dionysus. 

1 Aristoph. Av. 226 ff., 659 ff. dare avAodvra mponéprey. 

2 Liiders, Die dionysischen Kinstler, ? See Baumeister, Denkmiler, nos. 
pp. 187 ff. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 582 422, 424; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
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§ 8. Importance of the Voice in Greek Acting. 


In ancient acting the possession of a fine musical voice was 
a matter of absolute necessity. Several considerations will 
make it evident that the voice of the actor, upon the Greek 
stage, must have been far more important than it is at present. 
In the first place a considerable portion of the words in every 
Greek play was either sung or delivered in recitative. In the 
second place each actor had to play several parts in succession, 
and to appear sometimes as a man, and sometimes as a woman. 
It would be essential, therefore, to mark the difference between 
the various personages by a corresponding variety in the tone 
of voice employed; and for this purpose an organ of great 
flexibility and compass must have been required. In the third 
place the whole character of Greek acting was largely modified 
by the costume of the performers. A modern actor adds force 
and emphasis to his speeches by means of the variety of his 
facial expression. A single glance, a slight movement of the 
features, is often enough to produce a very great effect. But 
to the Greek actor this mode of impressing the spectators was 
denied, owing to the use of masks. His features bore the same 
settled expression throughout the play. Even his gestures, in 
the case of tragedy, must have been much more restricted 
than in modern times, owing to the nature of the dress which 
he had to wear. On account of these limitations he was 


compelled to rely mainly upon his voice for the purpose of {| 


expressing all the fleeting emotions of the character he repre-| 
sented. Great skill and variety in the modulation of his tones 
were needed to counterbalance the absence of facial movement. 
Lastly, the Greek actor required a voice of enormous power, 
in order to make himself heard. When it is remembered 
that the theatre of Dionysus was in the open air, and was 
capable of hoiding nearly twenty thousand spectators, it will 
easily be seen that, in spite of the excellence of the acoustic 
arrangements, the demands upon the actor’s voice must have 
been excessively great. 

For these various reasons the first and most essential requi- 
site in a Greek actor was a powerful and expressive voice. 
As a matter of fact, whenever an actor is mentioned by an 
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ancient author, he is referred to in language which at the 
present day would seem much more appropriate to a notice 
of an operatic singer. It is always the excellence of the voice 
which is emphasized, little regard being paid to other accom- 
plishments. And it is not so much the quality as the strength 
of the voice which is commended. The highest merit, on the 
Greek stage, was to have a voice that could fill the whole 
theatre. Numberless passages from ancient authors might be 
quoted in proof of this assertion, but a few specimens will 
suffice. Of Neoptolemus, the great tragic actor, it is said that 
‘his powerful voice’ had raised him to the head of his pro- 
fession.’ Licymnius, the actor mentioned in one of the letters 
of Alciphron, won the prize for acting at a tragic contest on 
account of ‘his clear and resonant utterance’.? Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, on a certain occasion, being covetous of 
distinction as a dramatic writer, dispatched a company of 
actors to the Olympic festival, to give a performance of one 
of his tragedies. As he wished to ensure that the exhibition 
should be of the highest excellence, he was careful to choose 
‘actors with the best voices’. In a similar manner the 
emperor Nero prided himself on his talents as an actor. He 
instituted a tragic contest at the Isthmian festival, in order 
to display his powers. At this contest the actor Epeirotes 
‘was in splendid voice, and as his tones were more magni- 
ficent than ever, he won the greatest applause’.* The above 
passages are in reference to particular actors. Remarks 
about acting in general are of the same type. Demosthenes 
is reported to have said that ‘actors should be judged by 
their voices, politicians by their wisdom’. According to Zeno 
an actor was bound to have ‘a powerful voice and great 
strength’. Aristotle defines the science of acting as being 
‘concerned with the voice, and the mode of adapting it to 
the expression of the different passions’. Lucian remarks 
that the actor is ‘responsible for his voice only’. Plato 
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would expel ‘the actors with their beautiful voices’ from his 
ideal states Finally, there is the curious fact recorded by 
Cicero, that in the performance of a Greek play, when aes 
actors of the second and third parts ‘had louder voices’ 
than the protagonist, they used to moderate and restrain 
their tones, in order to leave him the pre-eminence.’ These 
passages, and others of the same kind which might be quoted, 
read like notices about operatic singers and musical perform- 
ances, and prove conclusively the supreme importance of the 
voice among the ancient Greek actors. 

Such being the requirements of the Greek stage, it was 
necessary that the actors should receive a musical education 
as elaborate as that of a professional singer in modern times. 
Cicero informs us that the Greek tragic actors spent many 
years in the training of their voices, and used to test them, 
before each performance, by running over all their notes from 
the highest to the lowest.* They had to be careful and ab- 
stemious in their diet, as excess in eating and drinking was 
found to be inconsistent with the possession of a good voice.‘ 
The importance attached to this particular quality in the actor’s 
art was not always beneficial in its results. Actors were some- 
times inclined to violate good taste by intruding into their 
performances mere exhibitions of skill in the manipulation of 
the voice. They were ready to catch the applause of the 
populace by startling effects, such as imitations of the rushing 
of streams, the roaring of seas, and the cries of animals.’ 
Moreover, it was a common fault among the ancient actors 
that, as a result of excessive training, their voices sounded 
artificial and unnatural. There was a special term to denote 
the forced tone of voice which was caused by too much 
exercise. Aristotle remarks that one of the principal excel- 
lences of the tragic actor Theodorus was the thoroughly 
natural character of his delivery. Unlike other actors, he 
seemed to speak with his own voice.® 
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§9. Style of Greek Acting. 


Both in tragic and comic acting a loud and exceedingly 
distinct utterance must have been a matter of necessity. But 
in comedy the tone of voice adopted appears, as was only 
natural, to have been much less sonorous than that of the 
tragic actors, and to have approached far more closely to 
the style of ordinary conversation. In tragedy, on the other 
hand, it was the conventional practice to declaim the verses 
with a loud and ringing intonation, and to fill the theatre 
with a deep volume of sound. Ancient authors often refer 
to the sonorous utterances of the tragic stage.? With bad 
actors the practice would easily degenerate into mere bombast. 
Pollux mentions a series of epithets, such as ‘booming’ and 
‘bellowing’, which were applied to actors guilty of such 
exaggeration. Socrates and Simylus, the tragic actors with 
whom Aeschines went on tour in the country districts of 
Attica, derived their nickname of ‘the Ranters’ from a fault 
of this kind.’ 

Another point which was required from ancient actors was 
great distinctness in the articulation of the separate words, and 
a careful observance of the rhythm and metre of the verses. 
In this respect the Athenians were a most exacting audience. 
Cicero speaks of their ‘refined and scrupulous ear’, their 
‘sound and uncorrupted taste’. Ancient audiences in general 
had a much keener ear for the melody of verse than is to 
be found in a modern theatre. A slovenly recitation of 
poetry, and a failure to emphasize the metre, would not have 
been tolerated by them. Cicero remarks on the fact that, 
though the mass of the people knew nothing about the theory 
of versification, their instinctive feeling for rhythmical utter- 
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ance was wonderfully keen. He says that if an actor should 
spoil the metre in the slightest degree, by making a mistake 
about a quantity, or by dropping or inserting a syllable, there 
would be a storm of disapproval from the audience." No 
such sensitiveness is to be found in modern theatres. It is 
common enough at the present day to hear blank verse de- 
claimed as if it were prose. But among the ancient Greeks 
the feeling for correctness of rhythm in poetical recitations 
was just as instinctive as is the feeling for correctness of tune 
among ordinary musical audiences at the present time. If an 
actor in a Greek theatre made a slip in the metre of his 
verses, it was regarded in much the same way as a note out 
of tune would be regarded in a modern concert-room. As a 
consequence the mode of declamation practised on the ancient 
stage must have been much more rhythmical than anything we 
are now accustomed to, and the pauses and movements of the 
metre must have been much more clearly emphasized. 

The use of appropriate gesture, in the case of Greek acting, 
was especially important, since facial expression was prevented 
by the mask, and the actor had to depend solely on the tones of 
his voice, and the effectiveness of his movements. In comedy, 
as might be expected, the gesticulation was of a free and un- 
constrained character, and is exemplified in numerous works 
of art. In tragedy, on the other hand, a more dignified style 
was adopted. The nature of the tragic actor’s dress was 
sufficient in itself to make a realistic type of acting impossible. 
Of course it is easy to exaggerate the cumbersomeness of the 
ancient costume. It would be a mistake to suppose that it 
hampered the actor’s limbs to such an extent as to prevent 
him moving about like an ordinary human being. Many 
passages in the ancient dramas prove that this was not the 
case. Actors could walk rapidly off the stage, or fly for 
refuge to an altar, or kneel down in supplication, without 
any difficulty.” They could even fall flat on the ground. 
Philoctetes sinks to the earth in’a fainting-fit, overcome by 
the pain of his wound. Iolaus is knocked down by the Argive 
herald, while trying to protect the children of Hercules. 
Ajax throws himself on his sword, and Evadne flings herself 


* Cic. de Orat. iii, §§ 195, 196, Parad. ? Antig. 76, Hel. 543, Androm. 529, 
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from a rock on to the funeral pyre beneath. Hecuba, at 
the beginning of the Troades, lies stretched upon the earth 
in an agony of grief; and later on, when she hears the doom 
of Cassandra, she again falls prostrate.!| But although, as we 
see from these examples, the tragic actor was not debarred 
from the ordinary use of his limbs, still the character of his 
dress must have made violent and impetuous movements a 
matter of great difficulty. Even if they had been easy, they 
would have been inconsistent with the, tone of the tragic stage. 
The world of Greek tragedy was an ideal world of heroes 
and demigods, whose nature was grander and nobler than 
that of human beings. The realistic portrayal of ordinary 
human passions was foreign to the purpose of Greek tragedy. 
Scenes of physical violence or of abject prostration, such as 
those which have just been mentioned, are of rare occurrence. 
To be in harmony with this elevation of tone it was necessary 
that the acting should be dignified and self-restrained. Violent 
movements were usually avoided. A certain statuesque simplicity 
and gracefulness of pose accompanied the gestures of the tragic 
actor. On the long and narrow stage the figures were arranged 
in picturesque and striking groups, and the successive scenes 
in the play presented to the eye of the spectator a series of 
artistic tableaux. The representations of tragic scenes and 
personages in ancient works of art are characterized by a 
dignity and a repose which call to mind the creations of 
the sculptor. This sober and restrained style of acting was 
developed under the influence of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
during the great period of Attic tragedy. In later times a 
tendency towards realism and exaggeration in the gestures 
and the movements began to show itself. The actors of the 
fourth century were censured by many critics for having de- 
graded the art of acting from its former high level, and for 
having introduced a style which was unworthy of the dignity 
of the tragic stage. Callippides was called an ape by the old 
actor Mynniscus because of the exaggerated vehemence of 
his manner.2 But as the tragic costume, with its burdensome 
1 Phil. 819, Heraclid. 75, Ajax 865, But it is unnecessary to suppose that 
Eur. Suppl. 1070, Troad. 36, 462. they actually made their entrance from 
Polymestor (Hec. 1058) and the the back-scene in this way. 
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accompaniments, was retained with little alteration, it must 
have prevented any great advance in the direction of realism 
and violent gesticulation. The statuesque style of acting con- 
tinued on the whole to be characteristic of the tragic stage, and 


was indeed the only proper style for Greek tragedy. 


§ 10. The Actors’ Guild. 


In the course of the fourth century the members of the 
theatrical profession at Athens, together with the performers 
in the various lyric and musical contests, formed themselves 
into a guild, for the purpose of protecting their interests and 
increasing their importance. The members of the guild were 
called The Artists of Dionysus. Poets, actors, and chorus- 
singers, trainers, and musicians all belonged to the guild. 
When it first came into existence is not known for certain. 
Sophocles is said to have formed a sort of literary club, 
which may have been the prototype of the guild; but it is 
possible that there was no connexion between the two. At any 
rate it was fully established in the time of Aristotle, by whom 
it is mentioned.’ 

The guild was of great value in maintaining and enforcing 
the various privileges of the members. These were very con- 
siderable. Musical and dramatic contests among the Greeks 
were confined almost entirely to the great religious festivals, 
and regarded as celebrations in honour of the gods. The 
professionals who took part in them were ministers engaged 
in the service of the gods, and their presence was necessary 
for the due performance of the various observances. To 
enable them to fulfil their engagements, many of the ordinary 
laws and regulations were relaxed. In the first place actors 
and musicians were permitted to travel through foreign and 
hostile states for the purpose of attending the festivals. Even 
in time of war their persons and property were ensured from 
violation. Owing to this custom the actors Aristodemus and 
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Neoptolemus were able to travel frequently to and fro between 
Athens and Macedonia during the height of the war, and to 
assist materially in the negotiation of the peace.' In the second 
place actors and musicians claimed to be exempt from naval 
and military service, in order to pursue their professional avoca- 
tions in Athens and elsewhere. In the time of Demosthenes 
this immunity from service was occasionally granted, but had 
not yet hardened into an invariable custom. Demosthenes 
mentions the cases of two musicians who were severely punished 
for avoiding military service. One of them was Sannio the 
chorus-trainer, and the other was Aristides the chorus-singer. 
Meidias also is said to have used the most strenuous exertions 
to prevent the chorus of Demosthenes from being exempted 
from service. At this time, therefore, it seems that such im- 
munity was sometimes granted and sometimes not. Later on 
the Guild of Artists of Dionysus succeeded in getting the 
Amphictyonic Council to pass a decree, by which the Athenians 
were bound as a religious obligation to grant exemption from 
military service to all members of the dramatic and musical 
profession. In the same decree the duty of allowing them 
a safe passage through their territories was enforced upon 
the Greek nation generally. This decree was renewed towards 
the beginning of the third century at the request of the Guild. 
“A copy of the decree was engraved on stone and erected in 
the theatre at Athens, and has fortunately been preserved.’ 
A translation of the more important passages will be of interest, 
as throwing light upon the position of the theatrical profession 
at Athens. It ran as follows: ‘It was resolved by the 
Amphictyonic Council that security of person and property, 
and exemption from arrest during peace and war, be ensured 
to the artists of Dionysus at Athens; .... that they enjoy 
that exemption from military service and that personal security 
which have previously been granted to them by the whole 
Greek nation; that the artists of Dionysus be exempt from 
naval and military service, in order that they may hold the 
appointed celebrations in honour of the gods at the proper 
seasons, and be released from other business, and consecrated 
to the service of the gods; that it be unlawful to arrest or seize 
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an artist of Dionysus in time of war or peace, unless for debt 
due to a city or a private person ; that, if an artist be arrested in 
violation of these conditions, the person who arrests him, and 
the city in which the violation of the law occurs, be brought to 
account before the Amphictyonic Council; that the immunity 
from service and personal security which are granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council to the artists of Dionysus at Athens be 
perpetual; that the secretaries cause a copy of this decree to 
be engraved on a stone pillar and erected in the temple, and 
another sealed copy of the same to be sent to Athens, in 
order to show the Athenians that the Amphictyonic Council 
is deeply concerned in the observance of religious duties at 
Athens, and is ready to accede to the requests of the artists 
of Dionysus, and to ratify their present privileges, and confer 
such other benefits upon them as may be possible.’ In this 
decree it is very noticeable that dramatic and musical per- 
formances are treated throughout as divine observances in 
honour of the gods, and the actors and other professionals are 
described as ministers consecrated to the service of religion. 
The maintenance of their privileges is therefore a sacred obliga- 
tion in which the Amphictyonic Council is deeply interested. 

Another inscription has been preserved referring to the 
Athenian Guild of Artists of Dionysus.!. It appears that the 
Guild had a sacred enclosure and altar at Eleusis, where they 
were accustomed to offer libations to Demeter and Kore at the 
time of the Eleusinian mysteries. During the disturbances of 
the Sullan campaigns the altar was dismantled, and the yearly 
celebrations discontinued. The inscription is a decree of the 
Guild thanking a certain Philemon for his exertions in restoring 
the altar and renewing the annual ceremonies. 

From the time of the fourth century onwards guilds of 
actors similar to that at Athens were rapidly formed in various 
places throughout the Greek-speaking world. In this way the 
masterpieces of Greek tragedy were made familiar to the most 
remote districts to which Greek civilization had penetrated. 
But it is beyond the scope of the present work to trace the 


progress of the Greek drama outside the limits of Athens and 
Attica, 


1 C.I.A. ii, 552.6 Kiinstler; Foucart, Les Associations 
* For a complete account of these religieuses chez les Grecs. 
guilds see Liiders, Die dionysischen 
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§ 11. Socal Position of Actors. 


In Greece the profession of the actor was an honourable one, 
and there was no suspicion of degradation about it, as there 
was in Rome.’ Actors and other dramatic performers were 
regarded as ministers of religion. In the dramatic exhibitions 
at Athens the actors were placed on the same level as the 
poets and choregi. Their names were recorded in the public 
archives, and in commemorative tablets; and competitions in 
acting were established side by side with the competitions 
between the poets. It is true that Aeschines is very frequently 
taunted by Demosthenes with his theatrical career, but the 
taunts are due to the fact, not that he was an actor, but that 
he was an unsuccessful one. Actors at the head of their pro- 
fession occupied a very distinguished position. Aristodemus, 
the tragic actor, was on two occasions sent as ambassador to 
Macedon by the Athenians, and was largely instrumental in 
negotiating the peace.? The great Athenian actors were much 
sought after by the monarchs of the time. Aristodemus and 
Neoptolemus were frequently at the court of Philip, and 
Thessalus and Athenodorus at the court of Alexander.’ 
Thessalus was a great favourite with Alexander, and was 
employed by him on delicate missions. The Jeading actors 
seem to have made large incomes. For instance, Polus told 
Demosthenes that he was paid a talent for acting during two 
days only.’ It is not stated whether the performance to which 
he refers took place at Athens, or elsewhere; but in all 
probability it was in some foreign state. There is no evidence 
to show what salaries were paid to the actors at the great 
Athenian festivals. 

As for the lower ranks of the profession, the tritagonists, 
chorus-singers, musicians, and so on, though there was nothing 
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dishonourable about their calling, their reputation does not 
seem to have been very high. Their strolling and uncertain 
manner of life seems to have had a bad effect upon their 
character. Aristotle, in his Problems, asks the question why 
it is that the artists of Dionysus are generally men of bad 
character. He thinks the reason is partly due to the vicis- 
situdes in their fortunes, and the rapid alternations between 
luxury and poverty, partly to the fact that their professional 
duties left them no time for general culture.t| His remarks of 
course apply mainly to the lower grades of the profession. 


§ 12. Celebrated Athenian Actors. 


Before concluding this account of Greek acting some notice 
of the principal Greek actors may not be out of place. Un- 
fortunately in most cases little more is known about them than 
their names. Several tragic actors of the fifth century are 
referred to by ancient writers, such as Cleander and Mynniscus, 
the actors of Aeschylus, and Cleidemides and Tlepolemus, the 
actors of Sophocles.’ But no details are recorded as to their 
individual characteristics and different styles. One interesting 
fact is known about Mynniscus, to the effect that he considered 
the acting of his successors as deficient in dignity and over- 
realistic. He was especially severe upon Callippides, the 
representative of the younger generation of actors.’ This 
Callippides was notorious for his conceit. On one occasion, 
when he was giving himself airs in the presence of Agesilaus 
the Spartan, he was considerably disconcerted by being asked 
by the latter whether he was ‘Callippides the pantaloon’.‘ 
Another tragic actor of the same period was Nicostratus, who 
was especially excellent in his delivery of the long narrative 
speeches of the messengers. His style was so perfect that 
to ‘do a thing like Nicostratus’ came to be a proverbial 
expression for doing it rightly.° 

But it was in the age of Demosthenes that the most cele- 
brated group of tragic actors flourished. Among them was 
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Polus of Aegina, who was considered to be the greatest actor 
of his time, and whose name is very frequently referred to by 
later writers. He was one of the actors who had the credit 
of having taught elocution to Demosthenes! At the age of 
seventy, and shortly before his death, he performed the feat 
of acting eight tragedies in four days.2 A well-known story 
is told about him to the following effect. Soon after the 
death of a favourite son, he happened to be acting the part 
of Electra in the play of Sophocles. In the scene in which 
Electra takes in her hands the urn supposed to contain the 
ashes of Orestes, and pours forth a lamentation over his 
death, Polus came upon the stage with the urn containing the 
ashes of his own son, and holding it in his hands proceeded 
to. act the scene with such profound depth of feeling as to 
produce the greatest impression upon the audience. As 
Gellius remarks, the acting in this case was no fiction, but 
a reality.* Another of the great actors of this time was 
Theodorus, about whom a few facts are recorded. The ex- 
ceedingly natural tone of his delivery, and his habit of never 
permitting any of the subordinate actors to appear upon the 
stage before himself, have already been referred to. He 
considered that tragedy was much more difficult to act in 
than comedy, and once told the comic actor Satyrus that it 
was easy enough to make an audience laugh, but to make 
them weep was the difficulty.* | His own powers in this 
respect were very great. Once when acting in Thessaly he 
produced such an effect upon the brutal tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae that Alexander was compelled to leave the theatre, 
because, as he afterwards told Theodorus, he was ashamed to 
be seen weeping over the sufferings of an actor, while he was 
perfectly callous about those of his countrymen.’ The tomb 
of Theodorus, close to the banks of the Cephisus, was still to 
be seen in the time of Pausanias.° 

The other leading tragic actors of this period were Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Thessalus, and Athenodorus. The two 
former were frequently at the court of Philip, and took a 
large part in bringing about the peace of Philocrates. They 


1 Rhet. Graec. vi. p. 35 (Walz). * Plut. de se laud. 545 F. 
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are therefore denounced by Demosthenes as traitors to their 
country, and advocates of Philip’s interests.‘ Neoptolemus 
was the actor who, at the banquet held in Philip’s palace 
on the day before his assassination, recited a passage out 
of a tragedy bearing upon the uncertainty of human fortune, 
and the inexorable power of death. The fact was afterwards 
remembered as an ominous coincidence. Thessalus and 
Athenodorus were often rivals. At Tyre, after the return of 
Alexander from Egypt, they were the principal competitors 
in the great tragic contest, in which the kings of Cyprus 
were the choregi, and the chief generals of the army acted 
as judges. On this occasion Athenodorus won, to the great 
grief of Alexander, who said he would have given a part of 
his kingdom to have ensured the victory of Thessalus.* The 
same two actors were also competitors at the City Dionysia 
in the year 341, but both of them were then beaten by 
Neoptolemus.‘ 

Among the Greeks the distinction between the tragic and 
the comic actors was as complete as that between the tragic 
and comic poets.” There are no instances during the classical 
period of an actor attempting both branches of the profession. 
Still less is recorded about the great comic actors than about 
the actors of tragedy. A few names are mentioned, but there 
is almost a total absence of details concerning their style and 
mannerisms. We are told that one of Hermon’s jests was to 
knock the heads of his fellow-actors with a stick, and that 
Parmenon was celebrated for his skill in imitating the grunting 
of a hog.’ Interesting criticisms on the acting and the actors 
in comedy are unfortunately nowhere to be found. 
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THE CHORUS 
§ 1. History of the Chorus. 


Tue history of the chorus in the Greek drama is a history 
of gradual decay. In the earliest period, when both tragedy 
and comedy were mainly lyrical, the members of the chorus 
were the sole performers. After the introduction of actors 
and dialogue the chorus still continued for a time to play 
the leading part. But from the beginning of the fifth century 
it began slowly to dwindle in importance, until at length it 
either disappeared altogether, or sank to the position of 
the band in a modern theatre. As far as tragedy is con- 
cerned the process of decline can be traced with clearness in 
the existing dramas. It takes various forms. In the first 
place there is a gradual diminution in the length of the part 
assigned to the chorus. In the Supplices, the oldest of existing 
Greek tragedies, the choral part forms no less than three- 
fifths of the whole composition. In the other plays of Aeschy- 
lus, with the exception of the Prometheus, it amounts on the 
average to about a half. In the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides the size is very much reduced. The choral part 
in Sophocles varies from about a quarter of the whole in the 
Ajax and the Antigone to about a seventh in the Electra and 
the Philoctetes. In Euripides it varies from about a quarter in 
such plays as the Bacchae and Alcestis to about a ninth in 
the Orestes. It appears therefore that in the fifth century the 
part of the chorus was gradually but continuously diminished 
in size. Then again there is a constant tendency throughout 
the century to reduce the importance of the chorus by sever- 
‘ing its connexion with the plot. In the lyrical tragedies of 
the earliest period the chorus was no doubt on most occasions 
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the principal object of interest, and took the leading part in 
the play. This is still the case in some of the extant tragedies 
of Aeschylus. In the Supplices, for instance, the whole sub- 
ject of the plot is the destiny of the fugitive maidens who 
form the chorus. It is their adventures which excite the 
sympathy of the audience; the other characters are of very 
little significance. In the Eumenides the interest centres 
chiefly round the conduct and feelings of the Furies. Even 
in the Septem and the Persae, though the chorus play a less 
prominent part, their connexion with the plot is still a very 
close one. Their destiny is involved in that of the principal 
characters. But in the other plays of Aeschylus the chorus 
begins to take much the same position as it occupies in 
Sophocles, and in the earlier plays of Euripides. It was at 
this period that Attic tragedy reached its highest perfection, 
and the question as to the proper place of the chorus in the 
plot was solved in the manner most consistent with the genius 
of Greek drama. The chorus is now thrown much further 
into the background, and appears in most plays, not as a 
participant in the action, but merely as a sympathetic witness. 
While the dialogue is proceeding, it follows the course of 
events with the keenest interest, but seldom actively inter- 
feres. In the pauses between the action it moralizes on the 
significance of the incidents which have just occurred. Such 
is its position during the middle of the century. It has been 
removed from the stress and turmoil of the action into a calmer 
and more remote region, though it still preserves its interest 
in the events upon the stage. But in the later plays of 
Euripides a further development is noticeable. The chorus 
begins to lose even its interest in the action. In the pauses 
between the dialogue it sings odes of a mythological character, 
which have only the remotest connexion with the incidents 
of the plot. In the course of the dialogue itself it converses 
less frequently with the actors than it had done hitherto, 
There is also a tendency to transfer much of the music from 
the orchestra to the stage. The old duets between actors 
and chorus are reduced both in size and number, and their 
place is taken by solos and duets sung exclusively upon the 
stage. This tendency to exclude the chorus from the play 
Was carried still further by Agathon, who gave up all pretence 
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of connexion between the plot and the songs of the chorus, 
and converted his odes into professed interludes. In the time 
of Aristotle this practice had become universal. The choral 
odes were now regarded in much the same light as the pieces 
of music performed between the acts in a modern theatre! 
Whether the chorus still took any part in the dialogue is not 
stated. But we can hardly doubt that the tendency already 
strongly marked in Euripides had been developed to its 
natural results, and that the tragic chorus of the later fourth 
century was practically excluded from all share in the conduct 
of the play. After the fourth century very little is known 
about its history. But the evidence seems to show that it 
was sometimes discarded even as early as the third century; 
and in later times this came to be more and more the ordinary 
custom. Even when retained, its functions were merely those 
of the modern band.? 

The history of the comic chorus is very similar. If we 
look at the extant plays of Aristophanes, we find that in the 
first nine, which were all produced in the fifth century, the 
chorus is an important and conspicuous element. But in 
the tenth, the Ecclesiazusae, which was brought out in 392, 
there is a great change. The parabasis has disappeared, and 
the functions of the chorus are mainly confined to the singing 
of three or four odes, of no great length. In the Plutus, 
produced in 388, the decline of the chorus is still more marked. 
It has only about forty lines assigned to it in the course of 
the dialogue; and in the pauses between the dialogue it sang 
interludes unconnected with the plot. During the rest of 
the century the comic chorus seems to have still lingered on 
in a position similar to that which it holds in the Plutus. The 
grammarians who say that it was abolished entirely by the 
Middle Comedy apparently exaggerate the state of affairs,’ 
There was still a comic chorus in the time of Aristotle.’ Even 
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in the New Comedy the earlier poets, such as Menander 
and Philemon, appear to have retained it in some of their 
plays, though merely for the purpose of providing interludes.’ 
After the fourth century there are few traces of its presence. 
It is true that it was regularly used in the comedies at the 
Delphic Soteria during the third century.’ It is mentioned in 
the accounts of the Hieropoioi at Delos in 279 B.c.° It is found 
also in one comedy of Plautus, the Rudens. But in Terence 
there are no signs of it. This fact, combined with the statement 
of the grammarians that the New Comedy had no chorus, 
makes it certain that after the third century it had practically 
disappeared.‘ 


§ 2. Size of the Chorus. 


The tragic chorus, being a direct descendant of the old dithy- 
rambic choruses, originally consisted of fifty members.’ After 
all connexion between tragedy and the dithyramb had been 
severed, the number of the choreutae in a tragic chorus was 
reduced to twelve. It has been suggested that this number 
was due to the practice of each poet exhibiting four tragedies 
ata time. It is supposed that the original chorus of fifty was 
divided as equally as possible among the four tragedies, so 
that each chorus came to consist of twelve members. The 
conjecture is a plausible one, but cannot be regarded as certain, 
owing to the scantiness of our information concerning the early 
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history of tragedy. The size of the tragic chorus remained 
unaltered until the time of Sophocles, and in all the earlier 
plays of Aeschylus twelve choreutae are employed. Sophocles 
raised the number from twelve to fifteen! After his time 
there was no further change during the great period of the 
Attic drama. The tragic chorus was always composed of 
fifteen persons. The various technical terms which refer to 
the arrangement of the tragic chorus are all based on the 
supposition that it is a chorus of fifteen. It is not quite certain 
whether the innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus 
in his later plays. The Oresteia of Aeschylus was brought 
out ten years after the first appearance of Sophocles; and it 
has been contended that the chorus in this trilogy contained 
fifteen members. There is hardly sufficient evidence to deter- 
mine the matter with any certainty.2 On general grounds 
it seems probable that Aeschylus should have followed the 
example of Sophocles. At any rate there is no doubt that 
after the middle of the fifth century the number of the choreutae 
was fixed at fifteen.* The satyric chorus was of the same size 
as the tragic—a natural result of the intimate connexion between 
tragedy and the satyric drama.* The comic chorus, as long 
as it continued to be an integral part of the play, invariably 
consisted of twenty-four members. All the authorities are 
unanimous on the subject.® These were the numbers adopted 
the same as in later times. In neither 
case is the evidence of any independent 
value. 

’ Fifteen is the number given in Poll. 
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in the various kinds of drama throughout the classical period 
of Greek literature. But in later times, after the dramatic 
choruses had been reduced to insignificance, and merely 
provided the music between the successive acts, their size, 
at any rate in some theatres, appears to have been diminished. 
Thus the comic chorus at the Delphic Soteria contained only 
seven members ; and the tragic chorus depicted on the wall- 
painting at Cyrene is also a chorus of seven.! Whether these 
cases were exceptional, or whether seven had now come to be 
the usual number of a theatrical chorus, there is no evidence 
to show. 

The size of the chorus in the Greek drama was regulated 
by conventional rules, and no change was made to suit the 
requirements of a particular play. For instance, in the Sup- 
plices of Aeschylus the number of the Danaides was fifty, but 
the chorus probably consisted of twelve maidens who did duty 
for the fifty. Inthe Supplices of Euripides the actual suppliants 
were the seven wives of the slaughtered chieftains, but the 
chorus was raised to its proper number by the addition of female 
attendants. It has sometimes been suggested that in the 
Eumenides, where the Furies are twelve or fifteen instead of 
three, legendary tradition was sacrificed to theatrical require- 
ments. But, as there is no evidence to show that the number 
of the Furies had been settled at three as early as the time 
of Aeschylus, it is quite possible that in this case the usual 
size of the chorus was not inappropriate. 


§ 3. Costume of the Chorus. 


The costume of the chorus, as already pointed out, was 
entirely distinct from that of the actors. The tragic, comic, and 
satyric choruses all wore masks, in accordance with the usual 
Bacchic tradition? In other respects their costume had 
nothing in common, but was designed in accordance with 
the spirit of the respective types of drama. The tragic chorus 
was usually composed of old men, or women, or maidens. 
In such cases they wore the ordinary Greek dress, consisting 
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of a tunic and a mantle. No attempt was made to give them 
an impressive appearance by the use of strange and magnificent 
costumes, similar to those worn by the actors. Such costumes 
were perfectly appropriate to the heroes and gods upon the 
stage, but would have been out of place in the chorus, which 
was generally supposed to represent the ordinary public. 
The masks of the tragic chorus would of course be suitable 
to the age and sex of the persons represented. A special 
kind of white shoe, said to be the invention of Sophocles, was 
worn by the tragic chorus.' Old men usually carried a staff. 
Various little details in dress and equipment would be added 
according to circumstances. Thus the chorus of bereaved 
matrons in the Supplices of Euripides were dressed in black 
garments, and had their hair cut short, as a sign of mourning ; 
and carried branches twined with wool, the symbol of sup- 
plication, in their hands. The chorus of maidens in the 
Choephori, who had come to offer libations at the tomb of 
Agamemnon, were also dressed in black.* In some cases 
the tragic chorus was altogether of an exceptional character, 
and required a special costume. In the Supplices of Aeschylus 
the daughters of the Egyptian Danaus appear to have been 
dressed as foreigners. Probably the same was the case with 
the Persian Elders in the Persae. The Bacchantes in the 
play of Euripides carried tambourines in their hands, and 
were doubtless also provided with fawn-skins and wands of 
ivy.‘ But no tragic chorus ever caused a greater sensation 
than the chorus of Furies in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 
Their costume was designed by Aeschylus himself, and the 
snakes in the hair, which afterwards became one of their 
regular attributes, were specially invented for the occasion. 
As they rushed into the orchestra, their black dresses, distorted 
features, and snaky locks are said to have inspired the specta- 
tors with terror.’ But this chorus was of a very unusual 
kind. In most cases the tragic chorus was composed of 
ordinary men and women, and their dress was that of every- 
day life. 


1 Vit. Soph. 4 Aesch. Suppl. 234-6 dvérAAnva 
2 Aesch. Agam.75; Eur. Here. Fur.  arédAov | rénAo1ot BapBapon nat munve- 
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The choruses of goat-like satyrs who sang the dithyrambs 
in honour of Dionysus were the original source both of 
tragedy and of the satyric drama. These satyrs appear to 
have been an importation from the Peloponnesus. They are 
unknown to the oldest Ionic traditions. Among the primitive 
Ionians their place is taken by the Sileni—beings of a similar 
type, but resembling horses rather than goats.’ Thus in the 
Homeric hymns it is the Sileni who are mentioned as com- 
panions of Dionysus, and there is no reference to the satyrs.? 
In the earliest Attic vases satyrs are never depicted, but only 
the horse-like Sileni. That the satyrs, with their goatish 
horns and tails, were a Doric conception is proved by various 


indications, In a fragment of Hesiod, where they are men- 
tioned for the first time, the account of their genealogy 
which is given connects them with Argos.’ We hear of ‘goat 
choruses’ as an ancient institution at Sicyon.t Pratinas, the 
first celebrated writer of satyric drama, was a native of Phlius. 
As for the costume of the satyrs who formed the chorus of the 
primitive drama there’is not very much evidence of an early 
date. Vases depicting Bacchic scenes are sufficiently common, 
but few of them can be shown to have any connexion with 
a dramatic performance. The earliest reliable testimony is that 
supplied by the Pandora vase.” This vase, which belongs to 
the middle of the fifth century, contains a scene from the 
Pandora inyth, and also a representation of a group of masked 


7 See Furtwangier, Annali dell’ In- ° Journal of Hellenic Studies, xi, 
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satyrs (Fig. 28) dancing round a flute-player. The satyrs are 
portrayed as half men and half goats. They have goat’s horns 
upon their heads, and goat’s hoofs instead of feet; and their 
tails are those of goats. Such seems to have been the appear- 
ance of a satyric chorus at the time the vase was painted. The 
next representation in point of date is that of the Naples 
vase (Fig. 29), which is about fifty years later. Here there 
is a considerable change in the make-up of the satyrs. The 
goatish element is less conspicuous. The goat’s horns and 
hoofs have disappeared, and the tail is more like that of a 


horse. In fact the type begins to approximate to that of 
the old Ionic Sileni, or horse-deities. The only part which 
resembles a goat is the shaggy skin round the loins. The 
style of satyr here depicted is the one which eventually pre- 
vailed in the theatre. Later representations of satyric choruses 
portray them in much the same way as the Naples vase, with 
goat’s loins and horse’s tails, but without hoofs or horns.’ 
This evidence shows us that the satyr of the fourth and 


1 Wieseler, Denkmiler, vi. 3. Bau- merely owing to the position of the 
meister, Denkmaler, no. 424. In the two satyrs. It can hardly be taken as 
latter painting the tail and phallus are evidence that the tail and phallus had 
not visible; but this appears to be been discarded at this time. 


subsequent centuries was a modification of the original con- 
ception. The earliest stage satyrs were genuine goat-deities 
of the Doric type. But in the course of the fifth century 
there was a reaction in favour of the indigenous Sileni or 
horse-deities. The two types were mixed together, and so 
produced the conventional satyr of the later theatre.’ Some 
scholars maintain that the type was the same from the first, 
and that the old dancers in the tragic and satyric drama 
resembled Sileni more than satyrs.? But this theory is 
scarcely compatible with the evidence of the Pandora vase. 
The fact, too, that tragedy was called the ‘goat-song’ seems 
to prove decisively that the oldest choruses were composed 
of goat-like beings.’ There is also a fragment of a satyric 
play by Aeschylus in which one of the chorus-singers is 
actually addressed as a goat. With this evidence before us 
we can hardly doubt that the Doric satyrs were the original 
performers in Attic tragedy and satyric drama, and that the 
Ionic element was introduced later on. 

Some other points in connexion with the satyr’s costume 
have still to be mentioned. The phallus, the regular symbol 
of Dionysiac worship, was invariably worn. The goat-skin 
round the loins was often replaced by a conventional substitute, 
consisting of drawers of some woven material, to which the 
tail and phallus were attached. Drawers of this kind are worn 
by all the satyrs in the Pandora vase, and by one satyr in the 
Naples vase, and are also found in a later painting.” Apart 
from the drawers and the goat-skin, the satyrs are represented 
in the works of art as perfectly naked.* But probably in the 
theatre they had flesh-coloured tights, similar to those used by 
the comic actors. Slippers were no doubt also used, and may 
in early times have been made in imitation of a hoof, as in the 
Pandora vase. In addition to the regular satyric costume the 
satyrs occasionally wore other clothes, suited to the part they 


played in the particular drama. 


1 See Korte,in Bethe’s Prolegomena, 
Pp. 339 ff. 

* So Loeschcke, Athen. Mittheil. 
1894, p. 522; Bethe, Prolegomena, 
p. 38. 
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of Euripides, being servants of Polyphemus, were dressed in 
the ordinary leather jerkin of the serving-man.’ Silenus, the 
head of the troop, was not a member of the chorus, but appeared 
upon the stage with the other actors. His dress has been 
described already. He was a sort of elderly satyr, and is to 
be distinguished from the old Ionic Sileni, whose appearance 
was entirely different. His origin is rather obscure; but he 
may perhaps have been a later development, suggested by the 
requirements of the satyric drama. 

The chorus in the Old Comedy, unlike that of the satyric 
drama, was of the most varied and fanciful character, and was 
drawn from every possible source. All classes and_profes- 
sions were introduced at some time or another.2. There were 
choruses of Poets, Sophists, Athletes, Trades-women, Sorcerers, 
Knights, Drummers, and so on. Foreign nations were often 
represented, such as Persians, Macedonians, and Thracian 
women. Even individuals were multiplied into a species, and 
produced choruses of Hesiodi and Archilochi. When the 
members consisted of human beings, they were dressed in 
the tunic and mantle of ordinary life, with such slight addi- 
tions as were necessary to mark the different professions 
and nationalities. The mantle was laid aside for the purpose 
of dancing, as the dances of the Old Comedy were of a wild 
and energetic character, and required freedom of action.$ 
The masks were of a ludicrous type, with the features 
distorted.*| In addition to the human choruses there were 
also those composed of mythological beings, such as Furies, 
Amazons, Sphinxes, and Sirens. These would be dressed no 
doubt in the traditional costume. Many choruses consisted of 
fanciful and ridiculous personifications. There were choruses 
of Towns, Islands, and Merchant ships; of Clouds and Seasons ; 
of Dramas and Epistles. In all these cases the dress and 
general make-up appear to have been of a grotesque character, 
and only in a remote degree emblematic of the ideas and 
objects personified. For instance, the Clouds of Aristophanes 
appeared as women dressed in gaily-coloured garments, and 


1 Cyclops 80 aiv 7a5€ tpayou xAaiva. & Arist. Acharn, 627 GAN arobdvres 
2 See the list of titles of comedies in ois dvanaiaros éniwpeyv; Thesm, 656 
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wore masks of a ridiculous type, with long noses and other 
exaggerations. The only resemblance to Clouds was in the 
colours of the dresses.'. Probably in other similar cases the 
personification was carried out in the same rough-and-ready 
manner. Another class of choruses was composed of various 
kinds of animals. We have the Birds and Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes ; and we hear of other poets introducing Goats, Frogs, 
Vultures, Storks, Ants, Fishes, Bees, Nightingales, and so on. 
Choruses of this kind appear to have been a favourite institution 
among the Athenians, quite apart from the drama. A theory 
has been propounded that they were survivals of an old therio- 
morphic form of worship, and that they were the original source 
of the comic chorus.” As for their connexion with a primitive 
type of religion, this is a speculative subject with which we have 
no concern. But the notion that they were the prototype ot 
the comic chorus is not sufficiently supported by evidence. 
This chorus consisted originally of the ‘comus’, or band of 
revellers, who led the phallic processions in honour of Dionysus; 
and there is no reason to suppose that these revellers were 
dressed otherwise than as men. The varied character of 
the later chorus was due to the fancy and imagination of the 
Attic poets, who introduced all kinds of eccentric beings upon 
the stage, and among them choruses of animals. These latter, 
however, were only a small proportion of the whole, and it seems 
hardly justifiable to choose them out from the rest as specially 
connected with the origin of comedy. As regards the costume 
of these animal choruses, it would be highly interesting to 
know how it was managed. There are five vase-paintings of 
the early fifth century which depict such choruses dancing 
to the accompaniment of a flute-player ; though it is doubtful 
whether in any case the performance is of a dramatic kind. 
One of these choruses consists of men disguised as horses, with 
knights riding on their shoulders ; and it has been suggested 
that the chorus of Knights in Aristophanes was represented in 
this way.’ Two others depict men riding on ostriches or on 
dolphins.* In these pictures, however, the whole conception 
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is far too fanciful and unreal to throw any light on the question 
of the costume actually used in the theatre. In another vase 
the dancers are tall figures, with heads like those of a cock, 
and bodies enveloped in long cloaks.! A dress of this kind 
might have been employed upon the stage; but unfortunately 
the cloaks conceal so much of the dancer’s person that the 
evidence of the vase is not very instructive. The best paint- 
ing for our present purpose is one which represents a chorus 
of birds, and which is here reproduced (Fig. 30).2 The 
costume is clearly delineated. The bodies of the choreutae 
are covered with a close-fitting dress, made in rough imitation 


FIG, 30. 


of feathers. Two long ends hang down trom each side of 
the waist, and a bunch of feathers is affixed to each knee. 
The arms are provided with wings. A row of upright feathers 
is attached to the crown of the head, and the mask is made 
with a long and pointed nose, suggestive of the beak of a bird. 
From this painting we may obtain a fairly clear idea of the 
manner in which animals were imitated in the Old Comedy. 
We see that there was none of the realism one meets with in 
a modern pantomime. The imitation was only carried so far 


1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. Society, from the Journal of Hellenic 
plate xiv A. Studies, ii. platexiv B. See Mr. Cecil 

2 The illustration is taken, by per- Smith’s interesting article on the sub- 
mission of the Council of the Hellenic ject. 
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as to be generally suggestive of the animal intended. The 
body and legs were left unfettered, to allow of free movement 
in the dance. At the same time, to judge from the specimen 
before us, the costumes seem to have been designed with a 
great deal of spirit and humour, and to have been extremely 
well adapted to the purpose for which they were intended. 


$4. Arrangement of the Chorus. 


Except on rare occasions the dramatic choruses were drawn 
up in formations of military regularity, both on their first 
entrance, and during the progress of the play. They presented 
a perfectly symmetrical appearance in the orchestra. In this 
respect they offer a contrast to the choruses in a modern opera, 
and to the crowds which are introduced upon the modern stage. 
As a rule no attempt was made to imitate the fluctuating move- 
ments and haphazard grouping of an ordinary crowd. The 
chorus marched into the orchestra, and took up its position 
before the stage, with the regularity and precision of a body of 
soldiers, In all dramatic choruses—tragic, comic, and satyric— 
the rectangular formation was invariably adopted, as opposed to 
the circular arrangement of the dithyrambic choruses.’ This 
quadrangular formation was probably of Doric origin.” Every 
dramatic chorus, when drawn up in this way, consisted of a 
certain number of ‘ranks’, and a certain number of ‘files’, For 
instance, the tragic chorus, with its fifteen members, contained 
five ranks of three men each, and three files of five men each. 
Similarly the comic chorus, which was composed of twenty-four 
persons, contained six ranks of four men each, and four files 
of six men each. According to the Attic phraseology a chorus 
was said to be drawn up ‘by ranks’ when the different members 
of the same rank stood one behind the other. It was said to be 
drawn up ‘by files’ when the members of the same file were 
one behind the other. Accordingly, when a tragic chorus was 
drawn up ‘by ranks’, the men stood five abreast and three 
deep. When it was drawn up ‘by files’, they stood three 
abreast and five deep. The same regulations applied to the 


" Tzetzes, Prolegom, ad Lycophr. Bekk. Anecd. p. 746; Et. Mag. s.v. 
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comic chorus. It might be arranged ‘ by ranks’, with the men 
six abreast and four deep; or ‘by files’, with the men four 
abreast and six deep.'’ The arrangements throughout were of 
this military character. In fact the training of a choreutes was 
considered by many of the ancient writers to be an excellent 
preparation for warlike service 

In the great majority of cases the chorus was supposed to 
consist of persons from the neighbourhood, and therefore entered 
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the orchestra by the western passage. Their right side was 
towards the stage, and their left side towards the spectators. 
As a consequence, the left side of the chorus was much the 
most conspicuous and important, and the best-trained choreutae 
were placed there.’ The tragic chorus might enter five abreast 
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and three deep, or three abreast and five deep, according as 
the formation was by ranks or by files. Asa matter of fact the 
arrangement by files was the one almost invariably adopted. 
There are several technical terms in connexion with the tragic 
chorus, and they all refer to a chorus which is supposed to 
be entering from the western side, and to be drawn up three 
abreast and five deep. An oblong formation of this kind would 
evidently be more convenient in the narrow side-entrances, and 
would present a broader surface to the spectators and to the 
stage. The diagram (fig. 31) represents a tragic chorus enter- 
ing three abreast from the western parodos. The members 
of the first file were called ‘ aristerostatae’, or ‘men on the left’, 
and consisted of the handsomest and most skilful of the 
choreutae. The middle file was the least important of the 
three, as it was most out of sight of the spectators. The_worst 
choreutae were placed in this file, and were called ‘laurostatae £ 
or ‘men in the passage ’. The third file was the one nearest to 
the stage, Occasionally, if the chorus wheeled completely 
round, it came in full view of the spectators. It was therefore 
of more importance than the middle file, and a better class of 
choreutae were placed in it. They were called the ‘dexiostatae’, 
or ‘men on the right’.!| The six men who composed the front 
and hindmost ranks—nos. 1, 6, 11, 5,10, and 15 in the diagram— 
were styled ‘kraspeditae’, or ‘ fringe-men ’.” Finally, the three 
files had different names, according to their relative proximity 
to the spectators. The members of the left file were called 
‘front-line men’; the members of the middle and right-hand 
files were called ‘second-line men’ and ‘third-line men’ re- 
spectively.’ 
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The central position, no. 3 in the diagram, was occupied 
by the coryphaeus, or leader of the chorus.! The post of 
the leader was an extremely arduous one. While the dialogue 
was in progress, he had to carry on conversations with the 
actors upon the stage. During the choral odes he had to 
give the note to the choreutae, and superintend the dances 
and manceuvres. At the same time his own dancing and 
mimetic gestures were supposed to be a conspicuous feature 
in the performance. Demosthenes, speaking of dithyrambic 
choruses, says that the loss of the coryphaeus means the 
ruin of the chorus; and this must have been still more the 
case in a dramatic performance. On the other hand the 
possession of a skilful leader would contribute very largely 
to the success of the chorus and of the drama. The choreutae 
on each side of the leader, nos. 2 and 4 in the diagram, were 
called his ‘parastatae’, or ‘assistants’, and were next in im- 
portance to the leader himself. The two choreutae on the 
outside, nos. r and 5 in the diagram, were called the ‘third 
men’.® As already remarked, the coryphaeus, together with 
the other four members of the left file, constituted the pick 
of the whole chorus. 

Concerning the formation in which the comic chorus entered 
the orchestra there is not much information. Like the tragic 
chorus, it might enter either by ranks or by files; that is to 
say, it might come in six abreast and four deep, or four 
abreast and six deep. There can be no doubt that the oblong 
formation of four abreast and six deep was the one usually 
adopted. It would be more suitable from every point of view. 
Both the tragic and the comic choruses were probably pre- 
ceded into the orchestra by the flute-player.* On certain rare 
occasions the formal entrance in a rectangular body was dis- 
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pensed with, and an irregular mode of entrance was adopted, 
in order to produce a dramatic effect. The best example is in 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus. When the Furies made their 
second appearance, they came rushing into the orchestra one 
by one, in hot pursuit of Orestes, and created a profound 
sensation by their movements and appearance.' There is 
another instance in the Birds of Aristophanes. The birds 
begin by entering one by one. The flamingo comes first, and 
its appearance is criticized by the actors upon the stage. The 
cock follows, and is similarly criticized. Then comes the 
hoopoe, and after it the glutton-bird. These, as we have 
seen, were probably musicians. Finally, the chorus of twenty- 
four birds come fluttering in together, so as to block up the 
side-entrances.’ In the Lysistrata the chorus is divided into 
two halves, one consisting of men, the other of women. The 
chorus of men enters first ; the chorus of women follows after 
an interval.’ But instances of this kind were very rare and 
exceptional. Usually the chorus entered in a rectangular body, 
with the precision of a troop of soldiers. 

In most cases the entrance of the chorus took place at the 
conclusion of the ‘prologue’, or introductory scene upon the 
Stage; and the march in was accompanied by a chant, which 
was called the ‘parodos’, or entrance-song. However, in 
a considerable number of plays there was no parodos at all, 
but the chorus entered the orchestra in silence, while the first 
act of the drama was in progress, and then commenced a musical 
dialogue with the actors upon the stage. Instances of this 
mode of entrance are to be found in such tragedies as the 
Electra of Sophocles and the Orestes of Euripides.6 A few 


* Poll. iv. r0o9; Vit. Aesch. p. 4 ixvos 6pBvAns tiWere’?, Aristot. Poet, 
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8 Arist. Lysist. 254, 319. In the meaning of the word so as to include, 
Ecclesiazusae the chorus probably en- _ not only entrance-songs in the proper 


tered together at 1. 285. The extra sense, but also those cases where the 
women in the first scene were not chorus enter in silence, and sing their 
members of the chorus, but mapa- odes later on. [Masqueray, Théorie 
xXepnynpuara. des formes lyriques de la tragédie 
i Arg. Aesch. Pers. ray 58 yopav ra grecque, c. il, analyses in detail the 
hev eat. mapodind, ws bre Aéyer 3” Ay _parodoi of the extant plays. ] 
aitiay napeotiy, ws 7d “T¥pov oldpa ° Other examples are the Prom. 
Aumoboa ”. Schol. Eur. Phoen. répodos Vinct. of Aeschylus ; the Philoctetes of 
be corey gor) Xopov Badifovros ddopern Sophocles ; the Medea, Heracleidae, 
apa Th cigddq, ws 7d “ Siva oPya Aemrov Troades, and Electra of Euripides, 
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plays do not conform to either of these two conventional types. 
Occasionally, for instance, there is no prologue, and the play 
begins with the parodos, as in the Supplices and Persae of 
Aeschylus. This was no doubt the old-fashioned mode of 
commencement, derived from the times when the drama was 
still entirely lyrical. Then again, in the Eumenides the 
parodos is sung on the second entrance of the Furies, after 
their arrival at Athens. In the Supplices of Euripides the 
chorus are seen kneeling upon the stage in supplication when 
the play commences. There they remain in silence during the 
performance of the prologue, and then proceed to sing an ode, 
in place of the usual parodos, from their position on the stage. 
In the Clouds it appears that the chorus chant the first two 
odes behind the scenes, and then enter the orchestra silently. 
The Rhesus commences with a dialogue in anapaests between 
Hector and the chorus. 

The next point to be considered is the position taken up by 
the chorus after entering the orchestra. On most occasions, 
as already stated, the chorus came in by the western side, 
drawn up in rectangular formation, with the stage on its right 
hand and the spectators on its left. It advanced half-way 
into the orchestra, then came to a halt, and each member of 
the chorus turned round to the right, so as to face the stage. 
By this manceuvre the whole chorus was made to look towards 
the stage, and the arrangement by files was converted into 
one by ranks. For instance, the tragic chorus, which had 
entered three abreast and five deep, now stood before the stage 
five abreast and three deep. The coryphaeus and principal 
choreutae stood in the back line, and retained their position 
nearest to the spectators, and furthest away from the stage. 
This position they kept throughout the performance.' In a 
similar manner the comic chorus, after entering the orchestra 


1 Miller (Die griech. Bihnenalt. p. back row. And it seems most im- 


214), following Hermann (Opusc. vi. 2, 
P: 144) supposes the whole chorus to 
have wheeled completely round, so that 
the left file came to be nearest to the 
stage. He thinks it more natural for 
the coryphaeus to have been imme- 
diately in front of the stage, where he 
would be in a position to converse 
with the actors. But he could do so 
equally well from the centre of the 


probable that care should have been 
taken, during the entrance into the 
orchestra, to place the coryphaeus 
and best choreutae in the line most 
conspicuous to the spectators, but 
that throughout the rest of the per- 
formance they should have been sta- 
tioned in a position where the majority 
of the spectators would hardly have 
been able to see them. 
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four abreast and six deep, would halt in front of the stage, go 
through the manceuvre just described, and convert itself into 
a body standing six abreast and four deep. There is no informa- 
tion as to the position of the coryphaeus in the comic chorus. 
But there can be no doubt that, like the tragic coryphaeus, he 
stood in the back row, as near as possible to the spectators. 

While the actors were upon the stage, and the dialogue was 
in progress, the chorus continued to stand with their backs 
towards the spectators, and their faces towards the stage, 
so as to follow the course of the action This was their 
normal position during the play, and, although it may seem 
strange to our modern ideas, it was a necessary consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances under which the Greek drama 
was developed. When the stage was empty, the pauses 
between the acts were filled up by the choral odes called 
stasima. There is no reliable information as to the position 
and movements of the chorus during the performance of 
the stasima. As the singing was accompanied by dancing, the 
choreutae must have been moving to and fro. But in the 
absence of evidence it seems useless to venture on conjectures 
as to the exact nature of the evolutions. One thing may be 
regarded as certain, that during the performance of the stasima 
the chorus did not continue to face towards the empty stage, 
and turn their backs upon the audience. Such a_ position 
would have been quite unnatural and unmeaning. In the 
Old Comedy there was a peculiar sort of interlude called 
the parabasis, which came during a pause in the action, and 
consisted of a series of lyrics and addresses, delivered by 
the chorus, and dealing with ordinary topics of the day. 
While reciting the first part of the parabasis the chorus 
wheeled completely round so as to face the spectators. Hence 
the name ‘parabasis’, which means ‘a turning aside’. The 
latter part was antistrophical in form, and during its delivery 
the chorus separated into two divisions, which stood facing one 
another. The different portions of the parabasis were then 
given by each division in turn.? 

* Anon. de Com. (Dindf. Prolegom. part of the parabasis, it is almost cer- 
de Com. p. 29); Vit. Aristoph. (ibid. tain that the chorus was then divided 
p. 36); Schol. Arist. Equit. 505. into jyxépa. Two MSS. assign the 


2 Schol. Arist. Equit. 505, Pax 733.  strophe and antistrophe to #yexdpia in 
As to the formation during the latter Nubes 563, 595, Vespae 1060, togr, 
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Sometimes, though not often, in the course of a play the 
chorus left the orchestra for a short period, and made a second 
entrance later on.'| The instances of the practice which occur 
in the Eumenides and the Ajax were necessitated by the 
change of scene in those plays.2, There is another example 
in the Helena of Euripides. Helen and the chorus retire 
into the palace, to inquire about the fate of Menelaus from 
Theonoe. In their absence Menelaus enters the stage, and 
recounts his adventures to the audience. Then Helen and 
the chorus return, and the recognition gradually takes place.® 
Similar temporary departures of the chorus are to be found 
in the Alcestis and the Ecclesiazusae; but they seem to have 
been of very rare occurrence.t At the end of the play the 
chorus retired by the passage from which it had entered, and 
was preceded by the flute-player.2 In the Seven against 
Thebes the chorus leave the orchestra in two divisions, one 
following the body of Polyneices, the other that of Eteocles. 
But in most cases they probably marched out in the same 
rectangular formation in which they had entered. 


§5. Zhe Delivery of the Choral Part. 


As regards the delivery of the words, the chorus, like the 
actors, was not confined to one manner only, but used song, 
speech, and recitative by turns, according to the varying 
character of the metre. The lyrical portions of the drama 
were almost invariably sung. The ordinary iambic trimeters 
were spoken. The systems of anapaestic dimeters, and the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters were delivered in 
recitative to the accompaniment of the flute.” A question now 
arises which is of great interest and importance in connexion 
with the choral part of the performance. It is obvious to any 
Aves 737, 769, and the epirrhema and epa 7d pépyn Tov Sypov spay éx TeTpa- 
antepirrhema in Ranae 686, 717. See peTpou dexaeg aTixuvs dvatalarous épbey- 
Arnoldt, DieChorpartieenbeiAristoph. -yero, kai Touto éxadetro aT pon. 
pp. 180 ff. That the haif-choruses stood 1 Poll. iv. 108. The temporary depar- 


facing oneanotherseemstobeindicated ture was called petaoTaovs, the return 
by Hephaest. 14, P- 131; éom O€ Ts ey émimapudos. 


Tais Kwpwdias Kal 7 Kahovpern mapa- 2 Aesch. Eum, 235 ; Soph. Ajax 815. 
Bats, émevdav eigedOorTes Eis TO (Dear pov ° Eur. Hel. 327 ff. 

Kat dy tiempoaamov GAAjAas aTavTEs ob * Eur. Alc. 746; Arist. Eccles, 310. 
xopevtal mapéBawvov: Anon, de Comoed. ° Schol, Arist. Vesp. 580. 

(Diibner, Prolegom. de Com. Ds XX) © See chap. v. pp. 270 ff. 
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reader of a Greek play that many of the speeches and songs 
assigned to the chorus were not intended to be delivered by 
the whole of the chorus, but by individual members. This 
fact is patent to every one. But when any attempt is made 
to settle the exact character of the distribution the greatest 
diversity of opinion prevails. Attempts have been made to 
portion out the choral odes between different members and 
sections of the chorus on the strength of indications sup- 
plied by the metre, or by the sense of the words.’ But it 
is plain that inferences based on evidence of this kind must 
be very uncertain in character. As a matter of fact different 
investigators have arrived at the most contradictory conclu- 
sions, Hence in the present state of our knowledge any 
detailed account of the matter is out of the question. It will 
be necessary to be content with certain general conclusions, 
which are based on actual evidence, or are so plausible in 
themselves as to be very widely accepted. 

First, then, as to the part taken by the chorus as a whole. 
In ordinary circumstances the parodos and the stasima appear 
to have been sung by the whole chorus together, The parodos, 
as already explained, was the song of the chorus on its first 
entrance. The stasima were the long and important odes 
inserted between the successive divisions of the play, in order 
to fill up the pauses in the action. It is natural in itself to 
suppose that these portions should have been sung by the 
whole chorus, and the supposition is borne out by the state- 
ments of Aristotle.” Sometimes there were exceptions. For 
example, the chorus in the Alcestis, on its first entrance, is 
divided into two half-choruses, which sing successive passages 


of the parodos alternately. 


1 See especially Arnoldt, Die Chor- 
partieen bei Aristophanes (Leipzig, 
1873), Die chorische Technik des Euri- 
pides (Halle, 1878), Der Chor im Aga- 
memnon des Aeschylos (Halle, 1881) ; 
Christ, Theilung des Chors im attischen 
Drama (Miinchen, 1877); Muff, Die 
chorische Technik des Sophokles(Halle, 
1877), De choro Persarum (Halle, 
1878), Der Chor in den Sieben des 
Aeschylos (Halle, 1882); Hense, Der 
Chor des Sophokles (Berlin, 1877), 
Ueber die Vortragsweise Soph. Stasima 
(Rhein. Museum, xxxii); Zielinski, Die 


In the Ion the parodos is ob- 


Gliederung der altattischen Komédie 
(Leipzig, 1885). 

? In Poet. c. 12 he defines the rdpodos 
as 7 mpw7n A€éis 6Aov Xopod, implying 
that other odes were also sung by 
the whole chorus. If so, the ordoua, 
which were far the most important of 
the other odes, must have been so sung. 
Whether the expression 6Aa yopird 
HAN, applied to the ordorpa, means 
‘sung by the whole chorus’, or merely 
‘unbroken’, as opposed to the xépupor, 
is uncertain, 
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viously sung by subdivisions or by individuals, and not by the 
whole chorus. In the Frogs a long speech by the coryphaeus 
is inserted in the middle of the parodos. In the Lysistrata the 
chorus is divided throughout the play into two half-choruses, 
one of men, the other of women.’ But in the majority of cases 
the parodos and the stasima were given by the whole body of 
the chorus. Not infrequently, in the middle of the dialogue, 
small odes were inserted which resembled stasima in their 
general character, but differed from them in point of brevity, 
and from the fact that they came in the course of the dialogue, 
and not during a pause in the action. They were often songs 
of triumph or exultation, occasioned by sudden developments 
in the plot; and were accompanied by a lively dance.?. These 
short odes were no doubt sung by the whole chorus, in the 
same manner as the stasima. It has been suggested that the 
strophes and antistrophes in the stasima were delivered by 
half-choruses in succession, and that the epode was given by 
the whole chorus. But there is no real evidence in support 
of this hypothesis, and epodes are only rarely to be met with 
in dramatic choruses. 

In the second place some of the words assigned to the 
chorus were actually delivered by the coryphaeus. There is 
no direct testimony to this effect, but the matter hardly admits 
of doubt. On a great many occasions the chorus drops the 
tone of lyrical exaltation, and converses with the persons on 
the stage in an easy and familiar manner. It plays the part 
of an ordinary actor. In all such cases it is evident that the 
chorus must have been represented by the coryphaeus alone. 
The dialogues between the actors and the coryphaeus were a 
peculiar and distinctive feature of the old Greek drama. They 
were, in fact, a direct survival from the early period, when 
there was only a single actor upon the stage, and when the 


1 Schol, Eur, Ale. 79 &# yepévrwy 
Sepaiwy 5 xopds, diarpetrar de eis dvo0 
Hpuxopia, That the anapaests in Ranae 
354-71, which come in the middle of 
the parodos, were spoken by the cory- 
phaeus is proved by the concluding 
lines (byes 5 aveyelpere poAmny k.7.A.), 
in which the rest of the chorus is com- 
manded to begin. 

_ 2 When these short odes were of a 


lively character, they were apparently 
called tropynpara by the grammarians, 
and regarded as a separate class. But 
even Stasima might be composed in the 
hyporchematic style. It seems better, 
therefore, to regard tmépynya as a term 
applicable, not to short lyrics only, but 
to any lyrics of a lively and dance-like 
metre. See the Tragic Drama of the 
Greeks, pp. 357; 359: 
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dramatic element in a play was necessarily confined to con- 
versations between the actor and the chorus. In addition to 
the dialogues just mentioned, there are several other portions 
of the chorus which may be assigned to the coryphaeus with 
a fair amount of certainty. Such are the anapaests with which 
the approach of a new personage is announced at the end of 
a choral ode in tragedy. These anapaests, being delivered in 
recitative, would make a gentle transition from the song of the 
chorus to the speech of the actors. Then again, it is probable 
that in comedy all the anapaestic tetrameters were spoken by 
the coryphaeus, including the speech to the people at the com- 
mencement of the parabasis, and speeches such as that which 
is inserted in the parodos of the Frogs.’. In comedy also the 
coryphaeus had frequently to address words of exhortation - 
and remonstrance to the rest of the chorus.” As regards the 
anapaests at the beginning and the end of a play, the question 
is far more doubtful. It was the old fashion in tragedy for 
the entrance song of the chorus to commence with a series of 
anapaests. The custom is retained in the Persae, Supplices, 
and Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and the Ajax of Sophocles. 
Most Greek plays also conclude with a few anapaests. It has 
been suggested that the verses in each case were delivered by 
the coryphaeus alone; but the suggestion is hardly a plausible 
one. If chanted in combination by the whole body of the 
chorus they would make its entrance and departure much 
more impressive. It need hardly be remarked that, when the 
chorus was divided into half-choruses, the part generally taken 
by the coryphaeus was in this case taken by the leaders of 
the two halves. For example, throughout the Lysistrata the 
chorus of men and the chorus of women were represented 
in the dialogue by their respective leaders. In the Seven 
against Thebes the concluding anapaests would be spoken by 
the leaders of the hemichoria. It is also highly probable that 
the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, which come at the end 
of the parabasis, were recited, not by the half-choruses, but by 
their leaders. 

Thirdly, certain portions of the chorus were occasionally 
spoken or sung by individual choreutae. The best known 


" See the previous page. 
* e.g. Arist. Ran, 382, Vesp, 1516, Thesmoph. 655, &c. 
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example is in the Agamemnon, during the murder of the king, 
when the chorus stands outside the palace, debating helplessly 
as to what it ought to do, and each of the old men pronounces 
his opinion in turn. There is another instance in the lyrical 
ode at the commencement of the Eumenides.. The Furies wake 
up, find that Orestes is gone, and reproach Apollo in a series 
of brief, detached sentences, each being sung by one member of 
the chorus.’ The above examples admit of no doubt. Whether 
the practice was a common one, and whether the choral parts 
were frequently distributed among individual choreutae, is a 
matter of great uncertainty. It is manifestly unsafe to infer 
that it was done in all cases where the choral passage is full 
of mutual exhortations and addresses, and the language is 
broken up into disconnected sentences. For example, in the 
parodoi in Aristophanes the members of the chorus often 
address one another by name, and exhort one another to 
greater activity. But it does not therefore follow, as has been 
supposed, that these passages were delivered in portions by 
individuals. A chorus might be perfectly well chanted by the 
whole body, though written in vivid and dramatic style? It 
is hardly safe therefore to distribute choral passages among 
individual choreutae except on very strong evidence. The 
extent to which the practice prevailed in the ancient drama 
must be regarded as an open question. 

Fourthly, the division into half-choruses was not infrequent.* 
It might be done in two ways. In the first place the chorus 
throughout the whole play might be composed of two separate 
divisions, differing from one another in point of age, sex, or 


1 Aesch. Agam. 1344 ff, Eum.  odAdms yap dAAnAos obTw mapakedevov- 


140 ff., Schol. ad loc. avacrnae: aitas 
ovk GOpdws, pipovpevos eupatinas THV 
GAnGeav, GAN eyeipetal Tis TpwTN, WOTE 
pH) GOpdws Tov xopoy pbéyéacOa. Miller 
(Griech. Bithnenalt. p. 218) is mistaken 
in citing the passage in the Lysistrata, 
727-80, as an example of the delivery 
of words by individual choreutae. The 
three women who take part in the 
dialogue are not members of the chorus, 
but performers upon the stage. 

2 Cp. the sensible remarks of the 
Schol. on Arist. Ran. 375 év7<v0ev *Api- 
aTapxos wmevonce pr OAov Tov XOpOU 

‘elva Ta TpH@TA* TOUTO Be odK agidmOaTOY. 


Tat of wept TOV XopoV. 

3 Poll. iv. 107 Kal jyexdpioy 5e Kal 
dixopta Kal aytixdpia, €ouce 6& Tabrov 
elva: TavTi Ta Tpla dvopata* drdtav yap 
6 yxopds eis B00 pépn TyNOn, TO pev 
mpayywa Kadeirar bixopia, éExarépa be 7H 
potpa Apex dpiov, a 8 avrdbovaw, avrix6- 
pea. The Schol. on Arist. Equit. 589 
has a curious note to the effect that, 
when the chorus was divided into two 
halves of different sex or age, the older 
or stronger half was always slightly 
more numerous. In a comic chorus 
there would be 13 men to rr women, 
13 women to I1 boys, and so on. 
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position, The chorus in the Lysistrata, consisting of one body 
of men, and one body of women, is an example. In the second 
place the chorus might be divided temporarily into half- 
choruses, either because of the special requirements of the 
play, or merely for. purposes of singing and recitation. There 
are several certain examples in tragedy. In the Ajax of So- 
phocles the sailors hasten off, some to the east and some to the 
west, in search of Ajax. They return after a time from opposite 
sides of the orchestra, bringing word that they have not found 
him. In the Orestes, while Helen is being attacked within 
the palace, Electra keeps watch outside, and posts the chorus 
in two divisions at each end of the orchestra, to guard against 
surprise.' ‘The examples in the Alcestis and the Seven against 
Thebes have already been referred to. In comedy the practice 
was not at all uncommon, if the testimony of certain manuscripts 
is to be accepted. Various choral passages in the comedies of 
Aristophanes are distributed between half-choruses, including 
the two odes at the end of the parabasis, and other lyrical 
pieces of an antistrophic character.? 

A suggestion has been made that the divisions into ranks and 
files were utilized for musical purposes; that in tragedy, for 
instance, successive passages were delivered in turns by ranks 
of three men, or files of five men; and that the ranks and files 
of the comic chorus were used in the same manner. This is 
pure conjecture. It may or may not have been the cases) but 
there is no evidence one way or the other. As to the musical 
duets it is impossible to speak with certainty. Whether they 
were mostly given by the whole chorus, or by halves, or smaller 
subdivisions, or by individual choreutae, or by the coryphaeus, 
is a matter concerning which there is no trustworthy informa- 
tion.* Such indications as are supplied by varieties in metre, 


} Soph. Ajax 866 ff.; Eur. Orest, 
1258 ff. 

* See Arnoldt, Die Chorparticen bei 
Aristophanes, pp. 180 ff,, wherea list is 
given ofthe passages which areassigned 
to half-choruses by Rav. and Ven., 
e.g. Acharn. 1150, 1162, Nub. 563, 
595, Vesp. 1060, tog1, Av, 737, 769, 
1058, 1088, Eccles. 290, 301, Thes- 
moph. 659, Lysist.321. [J. W. White, 
Harvard Stud. in Class, Phil, vol. Xvii, 
assigns a more important part to the 


leader of the second semi-chorus in 
comedy than has usually been recog- 
nized, but the evidence is not con- 
clusive. | 

* Bergk’s notion (Griech. Lit, iii, 
Pp. 131) that in Arist. Poet. c. 12 («owad 
pev dnavrww tadra, ida 8 Ta and THs 
cKVAS Kal Koppor) tia = ‘sung by indi- 
viduals or sections’ is clearly wrong. 
ida = ‘not found in all plays’, and 
the word to be supplied with andyray 
is Spaydrov, not xopevray, 
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grammar, or subject, are too vague and uncertain to lead to 
any definite conclusion. Unless, therefore, further evidence of 
a distinct character is discovered, this particular question will 
have to be regarded as an unsettled problem. 


§ 6. The Dancing. 


In the ancient Greek drama, as in modern opera, the three 
sister arts of Music, Poetry, and Dancing were all brought into 
requisition. But there was this difference—in the Greek drama 
the poetry was the principal feature of the performance; the 
music and the dancing were subordinate. Moreover, dancing 
was seldom introduced by itself as a mere spectacle; it was 
mainly used in combination with singing, to interpret and add 
vividness to the words of the song. The music, the poetry, 
and the dancing were blended together into one harmonious 
whole, each part gaining an advantage by its combination with 
the other two. Most, if not all, of the choral songs were 
accompanied by dances of one sort or another. To the Greek 
mind there was an inseparable connexion between song and 
dance, and the notion of choral singing unaccompanied by 
dancing would have appeared strange and unusual. The 
two arts had grown and developed simultaneously, as appears 
from the fact that many of the technical terms in metrical 
phraseology referred originally to the movements of the dance. 
For instance, the smallest division of a verse was called a 
‘foot’. A verse of two feet was styled a ‘basis’, or ‘stepping’. 
The words ‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’, which denoted the varying stress 
of the voice in singing, originally referred to the raising up 
and placing down of the foot in marching and dancing. These 
terms show how closely the two arts of dancing and sing- 
ing were associated together in ancient Greece. A choreutes 
who was unable to accompany a song with expressive dance- 
movements was looked down upon as an inferior performer.’ 
Dancing therefore, as might have been expected, played a 
most important part in tragedy, comedy, and the satyric drama. 
It was held among the Greeks in the greatest estimation, and 
there was none of that feeling of degradation about it which was 
common among the Romans. A man might dance in public 


Pa ge , 5 . 
1 Athen. p. 628 E ci 5€ mis . . . tals dais emtvyxavav pydey Eo. KaTa TH 
Spxnow, obtos 8 Hy dddxtpos. 
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without any loss of dignity, provided the dance was of a graceful 
and becoming character. Sophocles himself, the great tragic 
poet and fellow general of Pericles, was not ashamed to appear 
in a dance in one of his own tragedies.? 

At the same time it should be remembered that dancing in 
ancient Greece was a very different thing from dancing in 
modern times. It included a great deal more. The word 
‘dancing’ in English necessarily implies movement with the 
feet. It would be impossible in English to say that a man was 
dancing, if he continued to stand in the same position. But in 
Greek dancing this was not necessarily the case. The word 
‘orchesis’, which we translate as ‘dancing’, had in reality a 
much wider meaning. Greek dancing originated, according to 
Plato, in the instinctive tendency of mankind to accompany 
speech and song with explanatory movements of the body.? 
It was essentially a mimetic performance. It included, not 
only all such motions as are denoted by dancing in the 
modern sense of the word, but also every kind of gesture and 
posture by which various objects and events can be repre- 
sented in dumb show. Its principal function was to interpret 
and illustrate the words of poetry. For this purpose nothing 
could be more important than appropriate  gesticulation. 
Hence in Greek dancing the movements of the hands and 
arms played a larger part than the movements of the feet. 
The same was the case in Roman dancing also. A few 
quotations will illustrate this fact. Telestes, the celebrated 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, was said to be able to ‘ depict 
events with his hands in the most skilful manner ’.° Demetrius 
the Cynic, after witnessing the performance of a celebrated 
dancer, exclaimed that he ‘spoke with his hands’, Ovid, in 
his Art of Love, when advising a lover to show off his best 
qualities before his mistress, tells him to sing if he has a good 
voice, to dance ‘if his arms are flexible’.© The flourishes 
and gesticulations with which a professional carver cut out 
a hare were called ‘dancing’ by the ancients.* Quintilian, 


: Athen. p. 20 F. ° Ovid, Ars Am, i, 595 ‘Si vox est, 
Plat. Legg. 816 A. A canta ; si mollia bracchia, salta ’, 

‘ Athen, P. 21 F dxpws rats yepat ra ® Juv. v. 120 ‘structorem interea, ne 

Ac youeva Sevevuovaas, qua indignatio desit, | saltantem spectes 


A ee de Salt. 63 rais Xepot et chironomunta volanti | cultello’, 
aAely, 


i Ee le a, 
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speaking of the gestures used in oratory, gravely says that there 
ought to be a considerable difference between the orator and 
the dancer ; that the gestures of the orator should represent 
the general sense of the words, rather than the particular 
objects mentioned.* The bare fact of his comparing an orator 
with a dancer is a proof of the vital difference between ancient 
and modern dancing, and the importance of mere gesticulation 
in the former. 

The purpose, then, of ancient dancing was to represent 
various objects and events by means of gestures, postures, 
and attitudes. In this kind of mimicry the nations of southern 
Europe are particularly skilful, as may be seen at the present 
day. The art was carried by the Greeks to the highest per- 
fection, and a good dancer was able to accompany a song with © 
such expressive pantomime as to create a visible picture of 
the things described. Aristotle defines dancing as an imitation 
of ‘actions, characters, and passions by means of postures and 
rhythmical movements ’.? His language indicates very clearly 
the unlimited capabilities of Greek dancing. Its general 
character will be well exemplified by the following account 
from Plutarch’s Symposiaca. Dancing, it is there stated, 
might be divided into Motions, Postures, and Indications. 
Motions were of the greatest use in depicting actions and 
passions. Postures were the attitudes in which each motion 
terminated. For example, a dancer might halt in such a pos- 
ture as to suggest Apollo, or Pan, or a Bacchante. Indications 
were not mimetic at all, but consisted in merely pointing 
out certain objects, such as the heaven, the earth, the by- 
standers. Dancing might be defined as poetry without words. 
The combination of poetry and dancing, of words and gestures, 
produced a perfect imitation.* In the above account from 
Plutarch we have a clear exposition of the Greek conception 
of dancing as the handmaid of poetry. Its function was to 
delineate and to emphasize the creations of the poet. This 
was the part which it played in the Greek drama. It is most 
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important, therefore, when speaking of dancing in connexion 
with the old dramatic performances, to remember the essential 
difference between the ancient and modern meaning of the 
words. 

Some few facts have been recorded concerning the history of 
dancing in connexion with the drama. In the earliest times it 
consisted mainly of movements with the feet. The use of the 
hands and arms in dancing, and the introduction of elaborate 
gesticulation, was a development due to a later period. In 
the old-fashioned dramas of Thespis and his immediate suc- 
cessors dancing necessarily played a very important part. Both 
tragedy and comedy were at that time mainly lyrical, and the 
long choral odes were accompanied throughout by dances. 
The early dramatists, such as Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, 
and Cratinus, were called ‘dancers’ as well as poets, because 
one of their principal duties consisted in training their choruses 
in the art of dancing? Phrynichus, in an epigram of which 
two verses are still preserved, boasts of having discovered 
more figures in dancing than there are waves in a stormy 
sea.” The tragic dance of the sixth century, to judge from 
the specimens given by Philocleon at the end of the Wasps, 
was of a wild and lively character.t The tone of solemnity, 
by which it was afterwards distinguished, was due to the innova- 
tions of Aeschylus. It was probably in the time of Aeschylus 
that dancing in tragedy reached its highest pitch of excellence. 
His long choruses gave ample opportunities for the display of 
the dancer’s skill. Moreover, the training of the chorus was 
personally superintended by Aeschylus, and he is said to have 
himself invented a great number of postures and attitudes to 
be used in dancing.’ Towards the end of the fifth century 
the art appears to have declined in significance, along with 
the general decrease in the importance of the chorus, It 
began to lose something of its mimetic character, Plato, the 
comic poet, who flourished at the end of the fifth century, 
contrasts the mediocrity of the choral dancing in his day with 
the excellence of that of a former period. In old times, he says, 

1 Leas cf 9 , nF 
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a good dancer was a sight worth seeing; but the choreutae ot 
the present day stand in a row, like so many cripples, and bawl 
out their songs, without any attempt at appropriate motions and 
gestures... This deterioration was a necessary consequence 
of the tendency to thrust the chorus more and more into the 
background. 

The general character of the dancing in the Greek drama has 
already been described. As far as details are concerned our 
information is very defective, and only slight indications are 
to be obtained from the existing plays. It is probable that, 
when the parodoi commenced with a series of anapaests, the 
chorus only marched in, without dancing. But all parodoi 
written in lyrical metres were undoubtedly accompanied with 
a dance. The iambic and trochaic tetrameters, in which many 
of the parodoi in Aristophanes are written, seem to have been 
generally intended for choruses which entered running, and 
with an appearance of great haste.* The stasima, or long 
choral odes between the acts, are said by many of the scholiasts 
to have been unaccompanied by dancing, and to have been de- 
livered by the chorus standing perfectly stills The statement 
is no doubt an error, due to false etymology. The stasima, or 
‘stationary songs’, were so called, not because the chorus stood 
still during their delivery, but because it remained all the time 
in the orchestra. They were therefore opposed to the parodoi, 
which were delivered while the chorus was coming in, and to 
the exodoi, which were delivered while it was going out. That 
the stasima were accompanied by dancing is proved by several 
references to dancing which they contain.’ A tradition has been 
preserved by one scholiast concerning the manceuvres of the 
chorus in the stasima. It is said that during the strophe they 
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moved to the right, during the antistrophe to the left; and 
that during the epode they remained standing in the same 
position as at first! This description, however, has probably 
been applied to the drama by mistake. A manceuvre of the 
kind mentioned, though suitable to the circular chorus of the 
dithyramb, would be out of place in the rectangular formations 
of the dramatic choruses, Also it is comparatively rare to find 
epodes in the stasima. As for the incidental odes, which occur 
in the middle of the dialogue, many of those were written in 
the lively hyporchematic style, to mark the joy of the chorus 
at an unexpected turn of fortune. Some of the regular stasima 
were of the same type.? The dances by which these odes were 
accompanied were extremely brisk and energetic, in tragedy as 
well as in comedy.*? The exodoi, or concluding utterances of 
the chorus, were not usually attended with dancing, but were 
delivered in recitative as the chorus marched out. There is 
an exception in the Wasps and the Ecclesiazusae, which are 
terminated by the chorus dancing out of the orchestra. But 
Aristophanes himself remarks that this was an innovation.* 
There is no reason to Suppose that in tragedy the kommoi, 
or musical dialogues between actors and chorus, were unac- 
companied with dancing. But naturally, if this was the case, 
the dance would be of a quiet and sober kind, consisting more 
of appropriate gestures and motions than of dancing in the 
modern sense of the word. 

During a large part of every Greek play the chorus had 
nothing to say or sing, but merely stood watching the actors, 
and listening to the dialogue. It would be absurd to imagine 
that they remained stolid and indifferent during all this period. 
Chorus and actors were supposed to form one harmonious 
group, and no doubt the chorus followed the events upon the 
stage with a keen appearance of interest, and expressed their 
sympathy with the different characters by every kind of gesture 
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and by-play. Occasionally the long descriptive speeches deli- 
vered from the stage were accompanied with a mimetic dance 
on the part of the chorus.!| The events described by the actor 
were represented in dumb show by the choreutae. In comedy 
it was a regular practice to introduce descriptive speeches of 
this sort, the metres used being iambic or anapaestic tetra- 
meters, which were especially suitable for dancing to. There 
is an example in the Clouds, where Strepsiades describes his 
quarrel with Pheidippides. The various phases of the quarrel 
were represented in dumb show by the chorus, keeping time 
with the recitative of the actor. Again, we are told that 
Telestes, the dancer employed by Aeschylus, ‘danced the 
Seven against Thebes’ so successfully as to bring the 
various events before the very eyes of the spectators. The 
statement no doubt refers to the dumb show with which he 
accompanied the long descriptive speeches that abound in that 
play.” 

Each of the three different species of the drama had its own 
special kind of dance. The tragic dance was called the ‘emme- 
leia’. It was grave and majestic in its motions, and was one 
of the two dances approved of by Plato, and admitted into his 
ideal republic.* Some of the postures or figures in the tragic 
dance are mentioned by the ancient writers. One of them 
represented a man in the act of thrusting with the sword; 
another depicted a man in an attitude of menace, with clenched 
fist. The rest are a mere list of names, of which the meaning 
is uncertain. But it is plain from the existence of such lists 
that the art of tragic dancing was reduced to a regular system, 
and that the various attitudes and postures were taught in a 
methodical manner.’ We can hardly be mistaken in assuming 
that as a rule the movements of the tragic dance were slow 
and deliberate, and more like walking than dancing in the 
modern sense. The odes called ‘hyporchemata’, with their 
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lively motions, were only adopted in tragedy on special 
occasions, to show the excessive joy of the choreutae.!. The 
kommos at the conclusion of the Persae gives us a vivid 
picture of the general style of a tragic dance. The Persian 
Elders follow Xerxes on his way to the palace, bewailing 
the ruin of the empire in mournful strains. At each fresh 
exclamation of grief they fall into some new posture, first 
beating their breasts, then plucking their beards, then rending 
their garments, then tearing their hair; and in this manner 
they gradually make their exit from the orchestra.’ 

The comic dance was called the ‘kordax’. Its movements 
were coarse and lascivious, and its general style was suggestive 
of the phallic songs out of which comedy had been developed. 
It was. a dance for drunken people, and no one but a man with- 
out any sense of shame would dance it when he was sober. It 
was considered vulgar and disgraceful by Plato, and excluded 
from his commonwealth.’ Aristophanes, in the Clouds, takes 
credit to himself for having abandoned it in that play ; but, as 
the scholiast remarks, he frequently introduces it elsewhere,‘ 
In the comic dances the wildest movements were admissible, 
The chorus, at the end of the Wasps, when encouraging the 
sons of Carcinus to fresh exertions, bid them ‘whirl round 
like tops, and fling their legs up into the sky’, Occasionally 
the circular dance of the dithyrambic chorus was adopted in 
comedy.’ 

The dance used in the satyric drama was called the ‘sikinnis’, 
It was mainly a parody and caricature of noble and graceful 
dances, and was very violent and rapid in its movements. One 
of the postures used in the Satyric dance was called the owl, 
and is variously explained by the old grammarians as having 
consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning 
the head to and fro like an owl. 
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§7. The Music. 


The music of a Greek play was simple in its character, and 
altogether subordinate to the poetry. As Plutarch remarks, it 
was a sort of seasoning or relish, the words being the main 
attraction.’ Any comparison therefore between a Greek play 
and a modern opera, as far as the music is concerned, must be 
entirely illusive. In the first place all Greek choral singing was 
inunison. The use of harmony in choral compositions was ap- 
parently unknown to the Greeks. Even in modern times Greek 
Church Music has retained the practice of chanting in unison. 
Consequently the general style of the music in a Greek drama 
must have been exceedingly simple and severe compared with 
the intricate combinations of modern music. In the second 
place, the music was fitted to the words, instead of the words 
being subordinated to the music. Each note of the music 
corresponded, in most cases, to a separate syllable of the verse, 
and the time of the music was determined entirely by the metre 
of the verse. The ode was chanted in unison, syllable after 
syllable, by the whole body of the choreutae. The modern 
practice of adapting the words to the exigences of the music, 
and making different parts of the chorus sing different words 
at the same time, was altogether unknown. Hence it is probable 
that the words of a Greek chorus were heard with considerable 
distinctness by the whole audience. When all the singing was 
in unison, and the notes of the music corresponded to the 
syllables of the verse, there was no reason why this should not 
be the case. In modern choral singing the poetry is so far 
sacrificed to the music that even the general drift of the words 
cannot usually be distinguished with much clearness. But this 
could never have been the case in the ancient drama, where 
the lyrical portions of the play often contained the finest poetry 
and the profoundest thoughts of the whole composition. The 
choreutae were doubtless made to sing with great precision and 
distinctness of utterance ; and this training, combined with the 


simple character of the music, would make it possible for the 


words of an ancient chorus to be heard without difficulty. In 
the third place, the instrumental accompaniment was limited 
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in amount, and was never allowed to predominate. As a rule it 
was given by a single flute or harp, and was the same, note for 
note, as the melody. In lyrical, as opposed to dramatic, poetry 
there was a tendency for the flute to overpower the voices. 
Pratinas, in a lyrical fragment still preserved, complains of this 
practice, saying that ‘the Muse has made Poetry the mistress : 
let the flute play the second part ; it is but the servant of Poetry’.? 
These words, which only refer to a tendency in the lyrical poets 
of the time, are significant as showing the Greek conception of 
the relative position of instrument and voice in choral singing. 
In the Greek drama, as already remarked, the instrumental 
portion of the music was altogether subordinate; and the 
music as a whole was made subservient to the words and 
the poetry. 

Greek music was written in various Modes, as they were 
called, concerning the nature of which there has been much 
conflict of opinion. It is uncertain whether the Modes were 
distinguished from one another, like the modern major and 
minor scales, by the order of the intervals in the octave, or 
whether the difference was one of pitch, like the difference 
between the keys in modern music.2. These Modes, whatever 
their exact character, were each of them associated with a 
particular kind of music. Every Mode had a special kind of 
metre and of melody appropriated to itself, and a composition 
in a given Mode was necessarily of a certain well-defined 
character. The difference between the music of the several 
Modes was very much the same as that between various 
kinds of national music in modern times. For example, an 
air in the Phrygian Mode bore the same sort of relation 
to one in the Lydian as a lively Swiss song bears to a 
plaintive Irish melody. Of the various Modes used in Greek 
music the tragic poets selected those which were most suited 
to their purpose. The Dorian and the Mixolydian Modes were 
the two most commonly employed in tragedy. The Dorian 
was majestic and dignified in style; the Mixolydian was pathetic, 
The one was used in the solemn and profound choral odes, 
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the other in cases where deep emotion had to be expressed.' 
Besides these two principal Modes, certain others were occa- 
sionally employed. The old Ionic Mode was severe and 
sober, before the degeneracy of the Ionic nation had altered 
its character. It was therefore well adapted to tragedy, and 
was used by Aeschylus. The music of the Phrygian Mode 
was passionate and enthusiastic, and was first introduced into 
tragedy by Sophocles.¢ The Hypodorian and the Hypophrygian 
Modes were only employed in the songs of the actors upon 
the stage, and not in choral odes. The reason was that the 
style of their music was better suited to realistic acting than 
to choral singing.* Sometimes a few notes of instrumental 
music were inserted by themselves, at intervals in the choral 
songs, as a sort of refrain. The ‘phlattothrat’, which recurs 
in the parody of Aeschylus’s lyrics in the Frogs, is an instance 
of such a refrain, the instrument used being the harp. The 
flute was also employed in the same way. Such refrains were 
called ‘diaulia ’.° 

During the latter part of the fifth century the character of 
Greek music underwent a considerable change. The severity 
and simplicity of the music of the Aeschylean period were suc- 
ceeded by a style in which softness, variety, and flexibility were 
the prominent features. The author of the movement was 
the celebrated musician Timotheus.* His innovations were 
regarded by the philosophers and old-fashioned critics as so 
many corruptions of the art of music, and as a proof of the 
growing effeminacy of the age.’ In one of the comedies of 
Pherecrates the person of Music is made to complain of the 
treatment she has received at the hands of various composers, 
and ends her complaint by charging Timotheus with having 
outraged and insulted her more than any one else had done, 
and compares his florid melodies to the ‘intricate movements of 
ants in a nest’. The new kind of music was very generally 
adopted by the later tragic poets, such as Euripides and Aga- 
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thon, and is frequently ridiculed by Aristophanes.'! Euripides 
appears to have foreseen from the first that the new style would 
soon become popular. On a certain occasion, when a novel 
composition by Timotheus was loudly hissed in the theatre, 
he told him not to be discouraged by his temporary want of 
success, as in a few years he would be sure to have every 
audience at his feet.2.The prediction was verified by the 
result. 
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CHAPTER: Vil 


DHE AUDIENCE 


$1. Composition of the Audience. 


Tue theatre of Dionysus at Athens, during the period of 
the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, presented a spectacle 
which for interest and significance has few parallels in the 
ancient or the modern world. The city kept universal holiday. 
The various proceedings were in reality so many religious 
celebrations. But there was nothing of an austere character 
about the worship of Dionysus. To give freedom from care 
was his special attribute, and the sincerest mode of paying 
homage to his power was by a genial enjoyment of the 
various pleasures of life. At this time of universal merri- 
ment the dramatic performances formed the principal attraction. 
Each day soon after sunrise the great majority of the citizens 
made their way to the southern slopes of the Acropolis, 
where the theatre of Dionysus was situated. The tiers of 
seats rising up the side of the hill were speedily filled with 
a crowd of nearly twenty thousand persons. The sight ot 
such a vast multitude of people, gathered together at day- 
break in the huge open amphitheatre, and dressed for the 
most part in white, or in red, brown, yellow, and other rich 
colours, must have been exceedingly striking and picturesque. 
The performances which brought them together were not un- 
worthy of the occasion. The plays exhibited at the festivals 
of Dionysus rank among the very noblest achievements of 
Greek genius. For beauty of form, depth of meaning, and 
poetical inspiration they have never been surpassed. It would 
be difficult to point to any similar example of the whole 
population of a city meeting together each year to enjoy 
works of the highest artistic beauty. It is seldom that art 
and poetry have penetrated so deeply into the life of the 
ordinary citizens. Our curiosity is naturally excited in regard 
to the tone and composition of the audiences before which a 
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drama of such an exceptional character was exhibited. The 
object of the following chapter will be to bring together and 
present in one view all the available information upon this 
subject. 

At the Lenaea, which was held in the winter, when travel- 
ling was difficult, the audience consisted almost exclusively of 
natives of Athens. The City Dionysia came about two 
months later, at the commencement of the spring, and attracted 
great crowds of strangers from various parts of Greece. 
Representatives from the allied states came to pay the annual 
tribute at this season of the year. It was also a favourite time 
for the arrival of ambassadors from foreign cities; and it was 
considered a mere matter of politeness to provide them with 
front seats in the theatre, if they happened to be in Athens 
during the celebration of the City Dionysia.! In addition to 
these visitors of a, representative character, there were also 
great numbers of private individuals, attracted to Athens from 
all parts of Greece by the magnificence of the festival, and 
the fame of the dramatic exhibitions. Altogether the visitors 
formed a considerable portion of the audience at the City 
Dionysia. One of the great aggravations of the offence of 
Meidias was that his assault upon Demosthenes was com- 
mitted in the presence of ‘large multitudes of strangers ’.” 
Apparently the natives of foreign states were not allowed to 
purchase tickets for the theatre in their own name, but had 
to get them through an Athenian citizen.’ 

The composition of the purely Athenian part of the audience 
is a subject upon which a great deal has been written, the 
principal difficulty being the question as to the admittance of 
boys and women to the dramatic performances. In the treat- 
ment of this matter scholars appear to have been unduly 
biassed by a preconceived opinion as to what was right and 
proper. Undoubtedly Athenian women were kept in a state 
of almost Oriental seclusion. And the old Attic comedy was 
pervaded by a coarseness which seems to make it utterly 
unfit for boys and women. For these reasons some writers 
have gone so far as to assert that they were never present 
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at any dramatic performances whatsoever.! Others, while 
not excluding them from tragedy, have declared that it was 
an impossibility that they should have been present at the 
performances of comedy.? But the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between tragedy and comedy, in regard to the 
admission of boys and women to the theatre, will not bear 
examination. If they were present at one, they must have 
been present at both. The tragic and the comic competitions 
frequently took place upon the same days, and succeeded one 
another without any interval; and it is difficult to suppose 
that, after the tragedies were over, a large part of the audience 
had to be turned out before the comedies could begin. More- 
over, if women and boys had been present at the tragedies, 
they would of necessity have been spectators of the satyric 
dramas, which were nearly as coarse as the comedies. It is 
useless therefore to endeavour to separate tragedy from 
comedy in the consideration of this question. 

As a matter of fact the evidence upon the subject, if con- 
sidered without prejudice, makes it practically certain that there 
were no restrictions of the kind suggested. The audience at 
the dramatic performances, whether tragic or comic, was drawn 
from every class of the population. Men, women, boys, and 
slaves were all allowed to be present. The evidence from 
ancient authors is too copious to be accounted for on any 
other supposition. There are three passages in Plato which 
in themselves are almost enough to decide the question. In 
one place, speaking of poetry in general, and more especially 
of tragedy, Plato says it is a kind of rhetoric addressed to 
‘boys, women, and men, slaves, and free citizens without 
distinction’. In another place, where he is treating of the 
management of his ideal republic, he says there will be no 
great readiness to allow the tragic poets to ‘erect their stages 
in the market-place, and perform before women and children, 
and the general public’. A passage of this kind would have 
very little point, unless it was intended as a condemnation of 
the prevailing practice. In a third place he declares that if 


1 E. g. Béttiger, Kleine Schriften, i. 2 E.g. Bernhardy, Griech. Littera- 
pp. 295 ff. ; Wachsmuth, Hellen, Alter- turgesch. ii. 2. p. 132; Bockh, Trag. 
thumskunde, ii. p. 391 ; Bergk, Griech. Princip. p. 37; Meineke, Menand. et 
Literaturgesch. ili. p. 49. Philem. Reliq. p. 345. 
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there was a general exhibition of all kinds of public amuse- 
ments, and the audience were called upon to state what they 
were most pleased with, the little children would vote for the 
conjuror, the boys for the comic poet, the young men and 
the more refined sort of women for the tragic poet... These 
three passages of Plato are hardly consistent with the sup- 
position that the drama was a spectacle which boys and 
women were never allowed to witness. 

In addition to the above evidence there are also several 
places in Aristophanes where boys and women are referred 
to as forming part of the audience. For instance, in the 
Clouds Aristophanes prides himself on having refrained from 
introducing the phallus ‘to make the boys laugh’. In the 
Peace he says that ‘both the boys and the men’ ought to 
wish for his victory in the contest, because of his boldness 
in attacking Cleon. In another part of the Peace, when some 
barley is thrown among the male part of the spectators, 
Trygaeus remarks that the women have not got any.? Other 
passages of the same kind might be quoted. That women 
were present at the New Comedy is proved conclusively 
by a letter of Alciphron, in which Menander is supposed 
to be writing to his mistress Glycera. In this letter he 
says that nothing is dearer to him than to be crowned with 
the ivy of Dionysus, as victor in the comic contest, ‘while 
Glycera is sitting in the theatre and looking on.’* Other 
pieces of evidence are as follows, In Lucian’s dialogue Solon 


* Plat. Gorg. 502 B-E, Legg. 817. would have spoiled it. The other 
A-C, 658 A-D. passages which he quotes, Eccles, 
2 Aristoph. Nub. 537-9, Pax 765, 165 ff, 435 ff, 1144 ff., and the situation 
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tells Anacharsis that the Athenians educate their sons by 
taking them to tragedies and comedies, and showing them 
examples of virtue and vice, so as to teach them what to 
imitate and what to avoid.'' In the Frogs there is the well- 
known passage in which Aeschylus taunts Euripides with the 
immorality of his plays, which have caused women of refine- 
ment to commit suicide from very shame. If women were 
never present at the performance of the tragedies of Euripides, 
there would be very little meaning in the reproach.2. Then 
again we are told that when Alcibiades was choregus, and 
‘entered the theatre’ dressed in a splendid purple robe, he 
was admired ‘not only by the men, but also by the women’. 
The shameless person in Theophrastus smuggles his sons 
into the theatre with a ticket which belongs to some one else. 
The miser never takes his sons to the theatre except when 
the entrance is free.* The regulation of Sphyromachus, pro- 
viding that men, women, and courtesans should sit apart from 
one another, can hardly have referred to any place but the 
theatre.° The cumulative effect of all these passages is difficult 
to resist. It is impossible to explain them all away by far- 
fetched interpretations. Even the story of the effect produced 
by the Eumenides of Aeschylus upon the audience—of the 
boys dying of fright and the women having miscarriages — 
such a story, though in itself a foolish invention, could hardly 
have originated unless women and boys had been regularly 
present at the theatre. That they were admitted at a later 
period is proved by the direct evidence of inscriptions in the 
theatre of Dionysus, which show that in Hadrian’s time 
seats were specially reserved for priestesses and_ other 
women.’ This fact would not of course be conclusive evidence 
as to the custom which prevailed in the classical period 
of Athenian history. But, as far as it goes, it tends to 
confirm the conclusions based upon the evidence of ancient 
authors. 

No doubt at first sight it appears a very startling fact that 
women and boys should have been spectators of the Old 


: ; 5 sie 
LA n, Anachar. 22. ® Vit. Aeschyli, p. 4 Dindf. 
2 AguioeE. Ran. 1050, 1051. COS AN, iu, Asap Bie), epuist, lavyile) Seat 
3 Athen. p. 534 (G 322, 324, 325, 333, 342) 343, 345) 359, 
* Theophrast. Char. 9 and 13. 251, 354, 301, &c. 
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Comedy. But it should always be remembered that the 
comedies performed at the festivals of Dionysus were a portion 
of a religious celebration, which it was a pious duty to take 
part in. Ribaldry and coarseness were a traditional element 
in the worship of Dionysus, handed down from rude and 
primitive times, and were not lightly to be dispensed with, 
The Greeks in such matters were thoroughly conservative. 
It was a feeling of this kind which caused the satyric drama 
to be developed side by side with tragedy, in order that the 
old licentious merriment of the Satyrs might not be utterly 
forgotten. The coarseness of the Old Comedy, being a regular 
part of the celebrations in honour of Dionysus, might be 
witnessed by boys and women without degradation, though 
their presence at similar scenes in real life would have been 
regarded in a very different manner, Where the worship of 
the gods was concerned, the practice of keeping women in 
strict seclusion was allowed to drop into abeyance. Women 
and even girls were present at the phallic processions in 
honour of Dionysus.’ Their appearance on such occasions 
was regarded as a mere matter of course. It need not there- 
fore surprise us that women and boys should have been present 
in the theatre at the performances of the Old Comedy. 

Whether they were ever present in large numbers is a further 
question. Even those writers who admit that their presence. 
was not prohibited by law, generally add that the more respect- 
able women would in all probability keep away. But the only 
authority for such a notion is to be found in a couple of 
passages in Aristophanes, which represent the husband as 
present in the theatre, while the wife was at home.’ There is 
nothing so unusual in an occurrence of this kind as to warrant 
any sweeping conclusions. Some people must necessarily have 
remained at home, from the mere fact that the theatre would 
not have been large enough to contain the whole population 
of Athens, if men, women, and children had all been present. 
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But it is hardly probable, for the reasons already stated, that 
there was anything disreputable in a woman visiting the theatre. 
Reformers like Aristotle were in advance of ordinary public 
opinion in their feelings about such matters. Aristotle ex- 
presses a strong opinion that boys should be prevented from 
seeing or hearing any piece of coarseness or indecency.’ Even 
if such ribaldry is an essential feature in the worship of any 
particular deity, he says that only men should be allowed to be 
present. The men should pay the proper homage to gods of 
this character on behalf of themselves, their wives, and their 
children ; but boys should not be permitted to be witnesses of 
comedies and similar spectacles. This passage, in which Aris- 
totle is combating the prevailing practice of the times, is an 
additional proof that boys were present at the performance of 
comedies, and shows clearly that when the worship of the gods 
was concerned ordinary public opinion did not consider such 
spectacles improper.’ 

Besides women and children it appears that slaves were occa- 
sionally present at the theatre. Plato in the Gorgias mentions 
slaves as one of the classes before which the tragic poets will 
not be allowed to perform in his ideal commonwealth.’ The 
shameless man described by Theophrastus takes the ‘ paeda- 
gogus’ to the theatre, along with his sons, and crowds them 
all into seats which did not really belong to him.‘ It is not, 
however, probable that the number of slaves among the audience 
was ever very great. Their presence would depend upon the 
kindness of their masters. But the two passages just quoted 
prove that there was no law to prevent their attendance. 


§ 2. Price of Admission. 


The dramatic entertainments at Athens were provided by the 
state for the benefit of the whole people. The entrance was 
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originally free, and every man was allowed to get the best seat 
he could. But, as the drama was extremely popular from the 
very first, the struggle for seats caused great disturbances. 
People used to come and secure places the night before the per- 
formance began; citizens complained that they were crowded 
out of the theatre by foreigners; blows and fights were of fre- 
quent occurrence. It was therefore decided to charge a small 
entrance fee, and to sell all the seats in advance. In this way 
the crush of people was avoided, and, as each man’s seat was 
secured for him, he was able to go to the theatre at a more 
reasonable hour.’ The price of a seat for one day’s perform- 
ance was two obols. The same price appears to have been 
charged for all the different parts of the theatre, with the excep- 
tion of the reserved seats for priests, officials, and other dis- 
tinguished persons.’ A gradation of prices, according to the 
goodness and badness of the seat, would probably not have been 
tolerated by the democracy, as giving the rich too great an 
advantage over the poor. 

Until the close of the fifth century every man had to pay 
for his place, although the charge was a small one. But the 
poorer classes began to complain that the expense was too 
great for them, and that the rich citizens bought up all the 
seats. Accordingly, a measure was framed directing that every 
citizen who cared to apply should have the price of the entrance 
paid to him by the state. The sum given in this way was 
called ‘theoric’ money. It used formerly to be supposed, on 
the strength of statements in Plutarch and Ulpian, that this 
theoric system was introduced by Pericles.’ But the recently 
discovered Constitution of Athens has now shown that it was 
of much later date. The originator of the grant was the 
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demagogue Cleophon, who succeeded Cleon in the leader- 
ship of the democracy. The year in which he introduced it 
is not given; but it must have been in the interval between 
the death of Cleon in 422 and his own death in 404. The 
amount of the payment was two obols, the price of a single 
seat. It is said that soon afterwards Callicrates, another 
demagogue, promised to raise the grant to three obols, the 
object apparently being to provide an extra obol for refresh- 
ments." But this promise was probably never carried out, 
as two obols is the sum usually mentioned in later times as 
the theoric grant for a single day.? Of course if the festival 
lasted for several days, and there were performances in the 
theatre on each of them, the amount given by the state would 
be increased in proportion. Thus certain authors speak. of 
a grant of four obols, or of six; but they are referring no 
doubt to the sum given for the whole festival... The theoric 
money was distributed in the different townships. Every man 
whose name was entered on the town lists as a full citizen 
might claim his share.* But it is probable that at first only the 
poorer classes applied. No one was allowed to obtain the 
grant unless he made his application in person. A certain 
Conon, who succeeded in getting the money in the name of 
his son, who was absent at the time, was fined a talent for the 
offence.’ In its original form this theoric system may seem 
not altogether indefensible. The theatrical performances were 
a sort of religious celebration, provided by the state; and it 
was unreasonable that any citizen should be debarred from 
attending them by poverty. But in the course of the fourth cen- 
tury the system was expanded and developed until it became a 
scandalous abuse. Grants were given, not only for the Dionysia, 
but for all the other Athenian festivals, to provide the citizens 
with banquets and means of enjoyment. The rich began to 
claim the money with quite as much eagerness as the poor. 
The military revenues were impoverished in order to supply 
1 Ath. Pol. c. 28 (see Kenyon’s and 3 Four are mentioned in [Dem.] 
Sandys’s notes). Prooem. 53; sixin Schol. Lucian, Tim. 
2 Dem. de Contrib. § 169; Phot., 49; Lucian, Encom. Dem. 36; Suid. 
Suid., Etym. Mag.s. vv. Oewpucdv; Etym. —dpaxpr) xadralooa ; Suid., Harp., and 
Mag. s. v. Oewpied ; Liban. and Ulpian, Phot. dewpixd. 
ll. ec. It was called 6:wBodAia (Aristot. 4 Dem. in Leoch. § 37. 
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the Theoric Fund, which had now grown to huge proportions. 
A law was passed making it a capital offence even to propose 
to divert this theoric money to any other purpose. As a con- 
sequence the resources of the state were crippled, and the 
people demoralized. The theoric question became one of the 
chief difficulties which Demosthenes had to deal with, in 
his efforts to rouse the Athenian people to action against 
Philip.* 

The tickets of admission in the ancient theatre appear to have 
generally consisted of small leaden coins stamped with some 
theatrical emblem.? Such coins could easily be renewed 
and stamped afresh for the different festivals. Many of them 
have been discovered in modern times, both in Attica and 
elsewhere, and date from the fifth century down to the Christian 
eras The specimen which is here given (Fig. 32) contains 
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a representation of three comic masks, with the name of the 
play, the Prophetess, inscribed above, and the name of the 
poet, Menander, underneath.? In addition to these leaden 
coins certain tickets made of ivory or bone, and apparently 
connected with the theatre, have also been preserved. But 
they are far fewer in number than:the leaden coins, and 
only date from the Christian era. They are found solely in 
Graeco- Roman districts. They are too elaborate and permanent 
in workmanship to have served as ordinary tickets, and were 
probably intended for the occupants of the reserved seats in 
the front rows. They usually contain some figure or emblem 
on the one side, and a description of the emblem in Greek 

' Harp. s. v. Oewpied 3 Liban, Hyp.to tickets see Benndorf, Zeitschrift fiir die 
Dem. Olynth. i; _Ammonius, de diff. dsterreichischen Gymnasien, 1875, pp. 
vocab., s. v. Oewpds; Dem. Olynth. i. 579-95. 
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on the other, together with a number in Greek and Latin. 
The specimen in the text (Fig. 33) exhibits the head of Kronos 
on the obverse, with the inscription ‘Kronos’ and the number 
thirteen on the reverse.! The numbers never rise higher than 
fifteen, and cannot therefore refer to the individual seats in the 
different rows. Probably both the numbers and the emblems 
denote particular blocks of seats. We know that in the theatre 
at Syracuse certain blocks were called after the names of gods 
and princes, such as Hieron, Zeus, and Hercules; and that 
in the Roman theatre Germanicus gave his name to a particular 
block.? It is a very plausible conjecture, therefore, that em- 
blems like that of Kronos refer to some similar method of 
designation. 

Besides the two kinds of ticket just described, a large number 
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of bronze coins have been found in Athens and Attica, of which 
the exact significance is uncertain. But Svoronos, the latest 
writer on the subject, is inclined to think that they too were 
intended as marks of admission to the theatre." These coins 
date from the fourth to the second century B.c. On the obverse 
they are generally stamped with an image of Athene, or 
a lion’s head, or a group of owls. On the reverse there is 
a letter of the alphabet, either single, or repeated more than 
once (Fig. 34). Sometimes there is no symbol on the coin, 
but both the obverse and the reverse contain the same 
alphabetical letter or letters. It is possible, as Svoronos thinks, 


that these coins were theatrical tickets, and that the letters, 
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of which there are at least fifty-two varieties, referred to various 
divisions of seats in the auditorium. 

The receipts from the sale of places in the theatre went to the 
lessee. The arrangement in this matter was a peculiar one. 
The lessee was a person who entered into a contract with the 
state, by which he undertook to keep the fabric of the theatre in 
good repair, and in return was allowed to take all the entrance 
money. If he failed to keep the theatre in good condition, the 
state did the necessary repairs itself, and made him pay the 
expenses. He had to provide reserved seats in the front rows 
for distinguished persons, and it is uncertain whether the state 
paid him for these seats or not. For all the other portions of 
the theatre he was allowed to charge two obols and no more. 
Occasionally, towards the end of a performance, he seems to 


Fic. 34. 


have allowed the people free admittance, if there was any room 
to spare, 


§3. The Distribution of the Seats, 


When the theatre was full the audience numbered nearly 
twenty thousand persons. As to the arrangement of this 
enormous mass of people some few facts are known, and some 


1 The lessee was generally called gathered from (Crea eA ris 573, in 
apxitéxtwv (Dem. de Cor. § 28), be- which the lessees of the theatre at the 
cause part of his contract was to look Peiraeeus engage to keep the fabric 
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inferences may be made ; but the information is not very com- 
plete. The great distinction was between the dignitaries who 
had reserved seats in the front, and the occupants of the ordinary 
two-obol seats at the back. A gradation of seats with descending 
prices was, as previously stated, unknown to the ancient Athe- 
nians. The privilege of having a reserved seat in the theatre 
was called ‘proedria’, and was conferred by the state.’ From 
the large number of persons who enjoyed the distinction it is 
clear that several of the front rows must have been reserved ; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the inscriptions in the 
theatre, which show that seats were assigned to particular in 
dividuals as far back as the twenty-fourth tier from the front.’ 
The recipients of the honour, or at any rate the more prominent 
of them, were conducted in a solemn procession to the theatre 
each morning by one of the state officials.’ 

Foremost among the persons who had seats in the front 
rows were the priests and religious officers connected with 
the different divinities. That they should be distinguished in 
this manner was only in keeping with the essentially religious 
character of the ancient Greek drama. An inscription referring 
to the theatre at the Peiraeeus, and belonging to the third or 
fourth century B.c., mentions the priests specially by name 
as the most conspicuous members of the class who had the 
‘proedria’.* The inscriptions upon the seats in the theatre 
at Athens, which represent for the most part the arrangement 
that existed during the reign of Hadrian, place the matter in a 
very clear light. They enable us to determine the occupants 
of sixty out of sixty-seven seats in the front row; and it is 
found that of these sixty persons no less than fifty were priests, 
or ministers connected with religion. Similarly, in the rows 
immediately behind the front row, a large number of places were 
set apart for the different priests and priestesses. Such was 
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the arrangement in the time of Hadrian, and t ere can be little 
doubt that it was much the same in its general character during 
the period of the Athenian democracy. 

Among state officials the nine archons and the ten generals 
had distinguished places in the theatre. In Hadrian’s time the 
archons occupied seats in the front row, and it is probable that 
this position was assigned to them from the earliest period.! 
The generals were in some prominent part of the theatre, but 
the exact place is not known. The snob in Theophrastus was 
always anxious to sit as near to them as possible.? Ambassadors 
from foreign states, as was previously pointed out, were generally 
provided with front seats, on the motion of some member of the 
Council. Demosthenes is taunted by Aeschines for the ex- 
cessive politeness which he showed to Philip’s ambassadors 
on an occasion of this kind. The lessee of the theatre at 
the Peiraeeus, as appears from an inscription still extant, 
was ordered to provide the ambassadors from Colophon’ with 
reserved places at the Dionysia. The Spartan ambassadors 
were sitting in ‘a most distinguished part of the theatre’ when 
they considerately gave up a place to an old man for whom 
no one else would make room.’ The judges of the various 
contests sat together in a body, and would naturally be provided 
with one of the best places in the theatre. The orphan sons 
of men who had fallen in battle received from the state, in 
addition to other honours, the distinction of ‘proedria’, The 
same privilege was frequently conferred by decree upon great 
public benefactors, and was generally made hereditary in the 
family, descending by succession to the eldest male representa- 
tive. An honour of this kind was bestowed upon Demosthenes.® 

With the exception of the reserved places in the front rows, 
the rest of the auditorium consisted of the ordinary two-obol 
seats. Concerning the arrangements adopted in this part of 
the theatre a few details have been recorded. It appears that 
special portions of the auditorium were set apart for the different 


1 The thrones of seven of the * Aeschin. Fals. Leg. § rrz, Ctesiph. 
archons are still preserved (C. I. A.iii. — § 76:5). Dem. deiGom $28 Gale \eae 
254-60). Those of twoof the Thesmo- 164; Cic. de Senect. § 63; Val. Max. 
thetae are missing, but no doubt stood iii. is 
in the front row with the others. * See above p. 33. 

? Aristoph. Equit. 573-6; Theo- ® Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 154; Plut. X 


phrast. Char, 5. Orat., psephisms I and II, p. 851 A-F. 
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classes of the community. There was a particular place for the 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, and another place for 
the Ephebi, or youths between the age of eighteen and twenty.? 
The women were separated from the men, and the courtesans 
Sat apart from the other women.? It is probable that all the 
women sat at the back of the theatre, at a long distance from 
the stage. Foreigners also seem usually to have had a special 
place. The amphitheatre of seats was divided into thirteen 
blocks by the passages which ran upwards from the orchestra. 
It is very probable that in the arrangement of the audience each 
tribe had a special block assigned to it. The blocks of seats were 
thirteen from the first. The tribes were originally ten, though 
they were raised in later times to twelve and thirteen. It is pos- 
sible that the three unappropriated blocks were assigned respec- 
tively to the Council, the Ephebi, and Foreigners.‘ But the 
excavations in the theatre afford grounds for inferring that there 
Was a connexion between certain blocks and certain tribes, and 
the thing is not improbable in itself.° The tribal divisions 
played a large part in the various details of Attic administration, 
and an arrangement by tribes would have greatly facilitated the 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Av. 795; Poll. iv. 
I22 BovAdeuTikdy pépos TOU PeaTpov Kal 
épnBirov. 

* Schol. Aristoph, Eccles. 22. 

3 Aristoph. Pax 962-6 TP. kal Tots 
Oeatais pimre Tay KpiO@y. OI. ibov. | 
TP. édwxas 75n; OI. vy Tov ‘Eppny, 
wate ye |... ovx eat ovdels Gots ov 
Kpiony éxet. | TP. odx ai ryuvaixes 
é€AaBov. Alexis, Tuvaikoxparia, fr. 1 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. ili. p. 402) 
évTavda mepl THY éaxaTny Set KepKisa | 
buds KabiCovcas Gewpeiy ws €évas [this 
must mean that foreigners were in one 
of the extreme side kerkides (see p. 98), 
not at the back of the theatre]. 

4 (Willems, Le Nu dans la Comédie 
Ancienne, tgo1, places the Council in 
the central block, the foreigners at one 
side of the auditorium, the Ephebi on 
the other, while the tribes occupied 
the other ten. A clay theatre ticket 


‘found at Megalopolis proves that 


blocks were assigned to special tribes 
in that theatre (Castrioles, “Epyp. 
AléOyns ths Nopicp. “ApxatodA. 1900, 
p- 55). See also Svoronos, quoted 


P- 333 n.] : 
> In the central block, on the third 


HAIGH 


step, was a statue of Hadrian, of 
which the base is still preserved, 
erected in 112 A.D. by the Areopagus, 
the Council of Six Hundred, and the 
people of Athens (C. I. A. ii. 464). 
Besides this, the bases of three other 
statues of Hadrian, erected by different 
tribes, are still in existence. They 
are all on the second step. The first, 
erected by the tribe Erectheis, is in 
the first block from the eastern end; 
the second, erected by the tribe Aca- 
mantis, is in the sixth block from the 
eastern.end; the third, erected by the 
tribe Oeneis, is in the sixth block from 
the western end (C. I. A. iii. 466-8). 
Thus the place of each statue in the 
series of blocks corresponded exactly 
with the place of the tribe in the 
official list of tribes. It is therefore a 
highly plausible conjecture that, in 
addition to the statue of Hadrian in 
the central block, there were twelve 
other statues erected by the twelve 
tribes in the remaining blocks; and 
that each tribe had a special block 
appropriated to itself. See Benndorf, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss des att. 
Theaters, pp. 4 ff. 
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istributi ; S ators amon 
process of distributing the enormous mass of spectato g 
their proper seats. 


Before leaving this part of the subject it may be useful to 


1 


all 
sail io i 
ne? 


give a complete list of the priests and officials fo 
front row was reserved in later times. 

already stated, to determine the occupan 
sixty-seven seats ; 


r whom the 
It is still possible, as 


ts of sixty out of the 
and the arrangement, with a few exceptions, 


———EEE—————— lt 
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is that of Hadrian’s time.!' The list of names is not without 
interest, as it enables us, better than any description, to form 
a general conception of the sort of arrangement which was 
probably adopted at an earlier period. It also affords a curious 
glimpse into the religious side of the old Athenian life, and 
helps us to realize the variety and multiplicity of priests, deities, 
and ceremonials. In the very centre of the front row, in the 
best place in the whole theatre, sat the priest of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, on a throne of elaborate workmanship. A repre- 
sentation of the throne (Fig. 35) is inserted on the previous page.? 
As the theatre was regarded as a temple of Dionysus, and the 
drama was a celebration in his honour, it was only fitting that 
his priest should occupy the most conspicuous and distinguished 
position. There is a reference to the arrangement in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, in the scene where Dionysus is terrified by 
the goblins of Hades, and desperately appeals to his own priest 
for protection.* Of the thirty-three seats to the left of the 
priest of Dionysus the occupants of twenty-six are still known, 
and were as follows :— 


Priest of Zeus the Protector of the City. 
The Sacrificer. 

The Torch-bearer. 

Priest of Pythian Apollo. 

The Hieromnemon.* 

Priest and Chief Priest of Augustus Caesar. 
Priest of Hadrian Eleuthereus. 

King Archon. 

Chief Archon. 

Polemarch. 


1 Fourteen of the thrones were out 
of place when the theatre was first 
excavated (see p. 95). The position 
of some of them is rather conjectural. 
In the list given in the text Dérp- 
feld’s arrangement has been followed 
(Griech. Theater, p. 47). For the in- 
scriptions see C. I. A. ili. 240-302. 
There is a very full account of the 
inscriptions on the thrones in 
Wheeler’s article on the Theatre of 
Dionysus, in Papers of the American 
School of Ciassical Studies at Athens, 
vol. i. pp. 152 ff. 

2 The illustration is taken from Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst, vol. xiii. 
p. 196. On the back of the chair are 


depicted two Satyrs, holding a bunch 
of grapes. In the front, underneath 
the seat, are two Oriental figures, 
engaged in a fight with winged lions, 
On the arms of the throne are figures 
of Cupids, setting cocks to fight. The 
appropriateness of the Satyrs, as a 
decoration in the theatre of Dionysus, 
is obvious. The cocks, no doubt, refer 
to the annual cock-fight held in the 
theatre (see above, chap. iil. p. 177). 
The significance of the Oriental figures 
has not yet been explained. 

3 Aristoph. Ran. 297. 

4 i.e. the representative of Athens 
at the Amphictyonic Council, 
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The General. 

The Herald. 
Thesmothetes. 
Thesmothetes. 
Thesmothetes. 
Thesmothetes. 

The Sacred Herald, 

Sigh and Oo ce and Apollo. 
Diogenes the Benefactor.! 
Priest of Attalus Eponymus. 
The Jacchus-carrier.” 
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Priest of Asclepius the Healer. 

Fire-bringer from the Acropolis.* 

Priest of the People, the Graces, and Rome. 
Holy Herald and Priest. 

Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 


All the thrones to the right hand of the priest of Dionysus 
have been preserved, and were occupied by the following 
persons :— 


Interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle. 

Priest of Olympian Zeus. 

Hierophant. 

Priest of Delian Apollo. 

Priest of Poseidon the Nourisher. 

Priest of the Graces, and of Fire-bearing Artemis of the Tower. 
Interpreter chosen from the Eupatridae by the people for life. 
Priest of Poseidon the Earth-holder and Poseidon Erectheus. 


Priest of Artemis Colaenis. 


Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Euneidae. 
Bullock-keeper of Palladian Zeus. 

Priest of Zeus of the Council and Athene of the Council. 

Priest of Zeus the Deliverer and Athene the Deliverer. 

Priest of Antinous the Dancer, chosen from the Company of Actors.§ 


Priest of Apollo Patrous. 


Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Company of Actors. 


Priest of Glory and Order, 
Priest of Asclepius. 
' Priest of the Muses. 


‘ A Macedonian commander of the 
third century, who restored Athens to 
freedom after the death of Demetrius. 

* i.e. the priest who carried the 
Iacchus, or sacred statue of Dionysus, 
at the Eleusinian procession. 

% i.e. the priest who looked after 
the sacrificial fire in the temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis. 

* He was one of the three Exegetae, 
or Interpreters of sacred law, and was 


appointed by the Pythian oracle. A 
second was chosen by the people from 
the Eupatridae, and also had a seat in 
the front row. 

° They were the guardians of the 
Bovky, and their altars were in the 
BovdeuTnpiov. 

° This Antinous was a favourite of 
Hadrian’s, and was drowned in the 
Nile, and afterwards deified. 
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Priest of Zeus the god of Friendship. 

Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

Statue-cleanser of Zeus at Pisa. 

Priest of the Lycean Apollo. 

Statue-cleanser of Olympian Zeus in the City. 
Priest of the Dioscuri and the Hero Epitegius.? 
Priest of Heavenly Nemesis. 

Priest of Hephaestus. 

Priest of Apollo the Laurel-wearer. 

Priest of Dionysus of Aulon. 

The Stone-carrier.? 

Priest of Theseus. 

Bullock-keeper of Zeus the Accomplisher. 
Priest of Demeter and Persephone. 


The priests enumerated here were the principal dignitaries 
in the Athenian hierarchy. Behind them sat a large gathering 
of inferior priests and priestesses. Their presence in such num- 
bers at performances like the Old and Middle Comedy affords 
a curious illustration of the religious sentiment of the Athenians, 
and indicates clearly that the coarseness of the early comedy, 
and its burlesque representations of the gods and their ad- 
ventures, did not constitute any offence against religion, but 
formed an appropriate element in the worship of Dionysus. 


§ 4. Various Arrangements in connexion with the Audience. 


The performance of plays began soon after sunrise, and 
continued all day long without intermission. There was no 
such thing as an interval for refreshments ; one play followed 
another in rapid succession.* Apart from direct evidence upon 
the subject, it is manifest that, considering the large number of 
plays which had to be gone through in the time, any delay would 
have been out of the question. Consequently the spectators 
were careful to have a good meal before starting for the theatre.‘ 
There was also a plentiful consumption of wine and various 


1 Unknown. qv wndmtepos, | ita meway Tots Xopotar 

2 Probably an official who carried a = 76 Tpayyoav 71x 9€r0, | éumropevos ay 
sacred stone in some procession ; but ouTos nplaTnoey eAB ay oixade, | «dr av 
nothing is known about him. éumAnabels ep’ Tuas avois al Karénraro. 

3 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 Gya 77 * Philochorus ap. Athen. p. 464 E 
HuEepa WyelTo Tots ; mpecBeow els. 70 An ator Tots Atoyvovarots dywat TO ae 
6garpov. Dem. Meid. § 74 ey# 6 um = mpwrov Ce Kal TenwnoTres €Ba- 
€xOpod vnpovTos, Ewhev, K.T.A. Aristoph. biCov em T7v Geav. 
Av, 786-9 aitix’ tyay Tay GeaToy et TIS 
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light refreshments in the course of the actual performances, 
The time for such an indulgence was during the tedious portions 
of a play, but when one of the great actors came upon the 
stage the provisions were laid aside, and the audience became 
all attention.’ 

The theatre must have presented a bright and festive appear- 
ance. Crowns were worn in honour of Dionysus by the express 
command of the oracle.? The gaily-coloured dresses of the 
spectators would add greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. At 
the same time the comfort of the audience was not very much 
consulted. The seats were of wood, or in later times of stone, 
and had no backs; the people had to sit there all day long, 
packed together as closely as was possible. Many men brought 
cushions and carpets with them. Aeschines draws a con- 
temptuous picture of Demosthenes escorting Philip’s ambas- 
sadors to the theatre in person, and arranging their cushions 
and spreading their carpets with his own hands. The toady 
in Theophrastus, when he accompanies a wealthy man to the 
theatre, is careful to take the cushion out of the slave’s hands, 
and to insist upon placing it ready for his patron.* There 
was no shelter from the sun. The theatre faced towards the 
south, and was entirely uncovered. But as the dramatic per- 
formances took place at the end of the winter, or early in the 
spring, the heat would not usually be excessive, Probably . 
the sun was in many cases very welcome. If, however, any 
shelter was required, hats appear to have been worn, though 
the Athenians generally went bare-headed except upon a jour- 
ney.’ It has been suggested that small awnings were some- 
times erected upon rods by individual spectators for their own 
convenience, and that the ‘purple cloths’ which Demosthenes 
spread out for Philip’s ambassadors were awnings of this de- 
scription.® It is true that an awning was provided for the priest | 
of Dionysus, as the chief dignitary of the meeting. But it is 


a Philochor. ap. Athen. lic. mapa 68 * Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76, Fals. Leg. 
TOY aywva TavTa olvos airois @voxoeiTo § IIT; Theophrast. Char. 2. ¥ 
at Tpaynpara mapepépero, Aristot. * Suidas s. v. Apdo: 6nd rap Aiyun- 
Eth. Nic. x. 5 kal éy trois Gedtpos of Trav & TO Dedtpw, emippifdvtwy aire 


TpaynpariCovres, otav pavAor of dywu- én Tiv Kepadiy mer 
Whe wat, TOTE paar’ add Bpdow, XtT@vas Kal inaria, amenviryn. 

: Philochor. ap. Athen. lc. xa’ ° The ourkides mentioned by Ae- 
eqTepavapevor €beapovy. Dem. Meid.  schines (Ctesiph. § 76) were probably 
§ 52. coverlets or carpets, — 


: 
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improbable that the same convenience was extended to any 
other members of the audience, at any rate in the period of 
the democracy. In Roman times awnings were erected for 
the front rows of spectators ; but this was a late innovation.! 

To keep order among a gathering of about twenty thousand 
persons, crowded together in a comparatively small space, must 
have been a matter of some difficulty. Certain officers called 
‘staff bearers’ were stationed in the theatre for the purpose.” 
Superintendents were also appointed to maintain discipline 
among the numerous chorus-singers.’ Disturbances were not 
infrequent, and arose from various causes. Sometimes the 
rivalry between two choregi resulted in actual violence. For 
example, on one occasion, when Taureas and Alcibiades were 
competitors in a dithyrambic contest, a fight broke out between 
them, in the course of which Alcibiades, being the stronger 
man of the two, drove Taureas out of the orchestra.t That 
the feeling between the choregi often ran very high has already 
been pointed out in a previous chapter. Disputes about seats 
were another fertile source of disturbance. With the exception 
of the front row, the individual places were not separated from 
one another, but the people sat together on the long benches. 
Such an arrangement was very likely to cause confusion. 
Demosthenes mentions the case of a highly distinguished 
citizen, who ran great risk of being put to death, owing to 
his having forcibly ejected a man from his seat. Personal 
violence in the theatre was regarded as a crime against religion, 
and was strictly prohibited. If any dispute arose, the proper 
course was to appeal to the officers; and the man who took 
the law into his own hands was guilty of a capital offence.° 


§ 5. Character of Attic A udiences. 


The Athenians were a lively audience, and gave expression 
to their feelings in the most unmistakable manner. The noise 
and uproar produced by an excited crowd of twenty thousand 
persons must have been of a deafening character, and is de- 


1 See above, p. 100. tov xopav, dis pn araxreiy Tovs XopevTas 
2 Called faBdopdpor(Schol.Aristoph, — €v Tots Bearpos. 

Pax 734), and faBdovxo (Pax 734): * Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. 

cp. Dem. Meid. § 179. 5 Dem. Meid. §§ 178, 179. 


3 Suid. émpeAnrat éxetporovotvTo 
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scribed in the most uncomplimentary language by Plato.’ It 
was exceedingly difficult for the judges to resist such demonstra- 
tions, and to vote in accordance with their own private judgement. 
The ordinary modes of signifying pleasure or disgust were 
much the same in ancient as in modern times, and consisted 
of hisses and groans on the one hand, and shouts and clapping 
of hands on the other. The Athenians had also a peculiar 
way of marking their disapproval of a performance by kicking 
with the heels of their sandals against the front of the stone 
benches on which they were sitting.* Stones were occasion- 
ally thrown by an irate audience. Aeschines was hissed off 
the stage, and ‘almost stoned to death’, in the course of his 
theatrical career. There is an allusion to the practice in the 
story of the second-rate musician, who borrowed a supply of 
stone from a friend in order to build a house, and promised 
to repay him with the stones he collected from his next per- 
formance in public.!| Country audiences in the Attic demes 
used figs and olives, and similar missiles, for pelting unpopular 
actors.” On the other hand, encores were not unknown, if 
particular passages took the fancy of the audience, Socrates 
is said to have encored the first three lines of the Orestes 
of Euripides.° 

If the Athenians were dissatisfied with an actor or a play, 
they had no hesitation about revealing the fact, but promptly 
put a stop to the performance by means of hisses and groans 
and stamping with the heels, They were able to do so with 
greater readiness, as several plays were always performed in 
succession, and they could call for the next play, without 
bringing the entertainment to a close. In this way they some- 
times got through the programme very rapidly. There is an 
instance of such an occurrence in the story of the comic 
actor Hermon, whose play should naturally have come on late 
in the day; but, as all the previous performers were promptly 
hissed off the stage one after another, he was called upon 


1 Plat. Lege. 700 C. 
* Dem. Meid. §§ 14, 226; Alciphron, 
Epist. iii. 77. 


* Dem. Fals. Leg. § 337; Athen, p. 
245 E. 
© Dem. de Cor, § 262. 


° Poll. iv. 122 70 parrot 7d e8odu0 
Tais Trépyas KaTaxpovew TT €pvolomety 
Eheyov' émoiovy 58 rodro énéte Twa 
€xBaXotev, 


Ey Crem lis comics 63. Até@is seems 
to have been the word used ; cp. Xen, 
Symp. ix. 4 Gua 88 €Bowy adéis. 
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much sooner than he expected, and in consequence was not 
ready to appear.t If the tale about the comic poet Diphilus 
is true, it would seem that even the authors of very un- 
successful plays were sometimes forcibly ejected from the 
theatre.” 

A few scattered notices and descriptions, referring to the 
spectators in the Athenian theatre, show that human nature 
was very much the same in ancient times as at the present 
day. Certain types of character, which were generally to be 
met with among an Attic audience, will easily be recognized 
as familiar figures. There was the man of taste, who prided 
himself upon his superior discernment, and used to hiss when 
every one else was applauding, and clap when every one else was 
silent.” There was the person who made himself objectionable 
to his neighbours by whistling an accompaniment to tunes 
which happened to please him.‘ There were the ‘young men 
of the town’, who took a malign pleasure in hissing a play off 
the stage.© There were the people who brought out their 
provisions during the less exciting parts of the entertainment.° 
There was the somnolent individual who slept peacefully 
through tragedies and comedies, and was not even waked up 
by the noise of the audience going away.’ Certain indications 
show that the employment of the claque was not unknown to 
Greek actors and poets. The parasite Philaporus, who had 
recently taken up the profession of an actor, and was anxious 
about the result of his first public appearance, writes to a friend 
to ask him to come with a large body of supporters, and 
drown with their applause the hisses of the critical part of 
the audience. Philemon, in spite of his inferior talents as 
a comic writer, is said to have frequently won victories from 
Menander by practices of this kind.* 

The character of the Athenian audience as a whole is well 
exemplified by the stories of their treatment of individual 
poets. Although they were willing to tolerate the utmost 


1 Poll. iv. 88. The word for hissing 5 Alciphron, Epist. ii. 71 iva, way Tl 
an actor off the stage was éxBddAAev; AdOwpyev dmoapanéyres, 1) AaB xépay 
to be hissed off was éxninrav. See Td doTiKd peipania Kw ey 7) oupitre, 


Dem. de Cor. § 265, Poll. iv. 122. 6 Aristot. Eth. Nic. x. 5. 
2 Athen. p. 583 F. 7 Theophrast. Char. 14. 
3 Theophrast. Char. 11. ® Alciphron, Epist. iii. 71; Aul. 


* Theophrast. Char. 1. c. Gell. N. A, xvii. 4. 
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ribaldry upon the stage, and to allow the gods and _ sacred 
legends to be burlesqued in the most ridiculous fashion, they 
were at the same time extremely orthodox in regard to the 
national religion. Any atheistical sentiments, and any viola- 
tions of their religious law, were liable to provoke an outburst 
of the greatest violence. Aeschylus on one occasion was 
nearly killed in the theatre itself, because he was supposed 
to have revealed part of the mysteries in the course of a 
tragedy. He was only saved by flying for refuge to the altar 
of Dionysus in the orchestra.!. Euripides also caused a great 
uproar by beginning his Melanippe with the line, ‘Zeus, 
Whoever Zeus be, for I know not save by report,’ &c. In 
a subsequent production of a revised version of the play he 
altered the line to ‘Zeus, as is reported by truth’,? &c. In 
the same way sentiments which violated the moral feeling of 
the audience were received with intense indignation, and 
sometimes resulted in the stoppage of the play. The Danaé 
of Euripides is said to have been nearly hissed off the stage 
because of a passage in praise of money.* On the other 
hand, wise and noble sentiments excited great enthusiasm. 
Aristophanes was rewarded with a chaplet from the sacred 
olive because of the splendid passage in which he counsels 
mercy to the disfranchised citizens. Sophocles is said to have 
been appointed one of the generals in the Samian expedition 
on account of the excellent political wisdom shown in certain 
passages of the Antigone! The partiality of the Athenians 
for idealism in art is shown by the reception which they gave 
to Phrynichus’s tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, an historical 
drama in which the misfortunes of the Ionians were forcibly 
portrayed. So far from admiring the skill of the poet, they 
fined him a thousand drachmas for reminding them of the 
miseries of their kinsfolk, and passed a law forbidding the 
reproduction of this particular play.’ 

The enthusiasm of the Athenians for the drama was un- 
bounded. Nowhere was the theatre more crowded. In the 
words of one of the old historians, they ‘spent the public 


1 Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii, 2, and Gr. Frag. p. 457 


Eustath. ad loc. * Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
* Plut. Amator. 756 C; Nauck, de Com. p. 12); Arg. to Soph, Antiq. 
Trag. Gk. Frag. p. 511, 5 Herod. vi, 21. 
* Senec. Epist. 115 ; Nauck, Trag. 
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revenues on their festivals, were more familiar with the stage 
than with the camp, and paid more regard to verse-makers 
than to generals’! The speeches of Demosthenes are full of 
complaints in the same strain. The eagerness with which 
dramatic victories were coveted, and the elaborate monuments 
erected to commemorate them, have already been referred to 
in a previous chapter. It was not, however, till the middle of 
the fourth century that the devotion to this and similar amuse- 
ments grew to such a height as to become a positive vice, and 
to sap the military energies of the people. The Athenians of 
the fifth century showed that enthusiasm for art and music 
and the drama was not inconsistent with energy of character. 
As a matter of fact the very greatest period of the Attic drama 
is also the period of the political supremacy of Athens. 

As far as intelligence and discrimination are concerned, the 
Athenian audiences were probably superior to any audience 
of the same size which has ever been brought together. Their 
keen and rapid intellect was a subject of frequent praise among 
the ancients, and was ascribed to the exhilarating influence 
of the Attic climate.2 They were especially distinguished for 
the refinement of their taste in matters of art and literature, 
and for the soberness of judgement with which they rejected 
any sort of florid exuberance. That they were keenly alive 
to the attractions of beauty of form and chastened simplicity 
of style is proved by the fact that Sophocles was by far the 
most successful of their tragic poets. Though Euripides 
became more popular among the later Greeks, Sophocles in 
his own lifetime obtained far more victories than any other 
tragic writer.’ At the same time it is easy to form an 
exaggerated idea of the refinement of an Attic audience. They 
were drawn from all classes of the people, and a large pro- 
portion were ignorant and uncultured. Plato speaks in the 
most disparaging terms of them, and charges them with having 
corrupted the dramatic poets, and brought them down to 


1 Justin. 17. 9. The passage was quorum semper fuit prudens sincerum- 


very likely from Theopompus. 

2 Dem. Olynth. iii. § 15 Kal yva@vat 
Tmavrov tpecs o€vTata Ta pnbevta. Cic. 
de Fato § 7 ‘Athenis tenue caelum, ex 
quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici’. 

3 Cic, Orat. § 25 ‘(Athenienses) 


que iudicium, nihil ut possent nisi in- 
corruptum audire et elegans’; § 27 
‘ad Atticorum igitur aures teretes et 
religiosas qui se accommodant, ii sunt 
existimandi Attice dicere’, 
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their own level.'. His evidence is perhaps rather prejudiced. 
But Aristotle, who had much greater faith in popular judgement, 
is not very complimentary. He divides the theatrical audience 
into two classes, the refined and cultured class on the one 
hand, and the mass of rough and ignorant artisans on the 
other. One of his objections to the profession of an actor or 
musician is that he must accommodate himself to the level 
of the ignorant part of his audience.” He mentions examples 
in the Poetics of the low level of popular taste, from which 
it appears that the average spectator in ancient times was, 
like his modern counterpart, fond of ‘happy terminations’, 
He cared little for the artistic requirements of the composition ; 
his desire was to see virtue rewarded, and vice punished, at 
the end of a play. Then again, a large part of the audience, 
Aristotle remarks, were so ignorant as to be unaequainted 
with the ordinary facts of mythology, which formed the basis 
of most tragedies. In judging a play, they paid more regard 
to the actor’s voice than to the poet’s genius.’ At the same 
time, in spite of depreciatory criticisms, it must be remembered 
that the true criterion of a people’s taste is to be found in 
the character of the popular favourites. The victorious career 
of Sophocles, lasting over more than fifty years, is a convincing 
proof of the fact that, at any rate during the fifth century, 
the dramatic taste of the Athenians was altogether higher 
than that of an ordinary popular audience.‘ 


1 Plat. Legg. 659 B, C. 

* Aristot. Pol. viii. 7 émed 5° 5 dears 
ditrés, 6 wey éhedOepos Kal mreTrardevpevos, 
d 5€ poprinds é Bavadcov at Ontayv Kal 
GAeav ToovTav auyKetuevos. Ibid. 6 6 
yap Gearis optixds dv peraBddreyv 
clade THY povotKny, dare Kal Tors TEXVI- 
Tas Tovs mpds adrov pedeTavras adrots 
Te mo.ovs Twas Toe Kal TA GhpaTa Bid 

\ ; 

Tas KWNTELS, 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 13 devrépa 8 # 
mpwTn Aeyonern bd TwWav eon avoracts, 
H SimAjv Te Thy GUaTacw fXovaa kabarep 


) Odvarea Kal reAcvT@oa e€ évayrias 
Tots Bedtioa: Kal xeElpoow.  Soxer Be 
civar mpwrn Sid thy Tov Oeatpay aabé- 
velav, akoAovBotar yap of moinral Kar’ 
edxI ToLodvTes Tois Bearais. Ibid. c. 9 
(of the old legends) éme? nad ra yepipa 
OALyos yWwepiud eativ, GAN bpuws edppat- 
ve. mavras. Id. Rhet. iii. 1 éec petCoy 
dvvavTa viv Tov TonTar of bmoxpitat, 

* (Cp. Romer, Ueber den littera- 


risch-aesthetischen Bildungsstand des WV 


attischen Theaterpublikums, T9OT. | 


/ 
jf 


APPENDIX A 


Tue information concerning the dates at which the plays of the 
great Attic dramatists were produced, and the success which they 
met with in the competitions, is derived from various brief notices, 
which occur mostly in the Arguments prefixed to the different plays, 
and which were ultimately derived from Aristotle’s Didascaliae, or 
from other collections of the same kind (see chap. i. p. 47). A list 
of these notices is here appended :— 


472 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Persae: "Ext Mévovos tpaydav Aicytdos evixa Piel, 
Heépoas, Tavk@, LUpopnbet. 

467 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Septem: *Eéuéay6n eri Geayevidov odvumidds on’.  evixa 
Aaig, Oidirob:, ‘Extra ext OnBas, Speyyi catupuy. Sevrepos “Apiotias Tepoet, 
Tavtad@, Tadaorais catupixois trois Ipativov matpés. tpiros Moduvdpadpav 
Avkoupyela terpadoyia. 

458 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Agamemnon : ’Eécday6y 1 papa emt Gpxovros Pidokheous, 

Odupriads dydonxooTh éret Oevtéepo. mparos Aloyvdos ’Ayapeuvor, Xonpdpots, 


Evpeviot, Ipwret catupd. exopryet Zevoxdns Adudvevs. 


Age B.C. 
Vit. Eurip. p. 4 Dindf.: “Hp§aro de dddaoKew (6 Evpurtdns) emi KadXlov 
dpxovros kar’ OAvpmidda ma’ ere a’, mparov 6 edidake ras Meuddas, Gre kat 
Tpiros eyévero. 
450 B.C. (?) 
Arg. Eur. Rhesus: ’Ev pévroc rats ddarkahias ws yynowy avayeypanrat. 
Schol. Rhes. 529: Kparns ayvoeiv not rov Evpumiony THY TEpt TA peTewpa 


> CA c cal > , 
Oewpiay Sid 7d véov etvat Gre TOY PHoov e0lOacke. 


438 B.C. 


Arg. Eur. Alcestis: "Eé:bdx6n émt TAavkivou apxovros OAupridds Tre’. 
mparos iv Socpoxhijs, Sevrepos EvpimtOns Kpnocats, Adkpaiove TO dia Vapidos, 
Tyrépeo, "Adkjorib.. 
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431 B.C. 
Arg. Eur. Medea: ’Ed.ddx6n ent Hvdodapov apxovros Kata riv dydon- 
koorny €Bdduny dAvpmidda. mpdros Evpopior, Sevrepos Sookdjys, tpiros 


, , ‘ - c , 2) , 
Evpuridns Mndela, Proxriry, Aikrvi, Oepurrais garupos. ov oa erat. 


430 B.C. (?) 
Aristid. vol. ii. p. 334 Dindf. : LoporAns Proxdeovs yrraro ev ’AOnvators 
tov Oldimouv, ® Zed kat Oevl. 
428 B.C. 
Arg. Eur. Hippolytus: "EdcbayOn emi Apeivovos tipyovros dAupridde dydon- 


B & , > a , + 
oot} €B0duy, ere terdpto. mpiros Edpuridnes, devrepos ‘lopar, tpitos "Iav. 


425 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Acharnenses : "EdidxOn emt EvOvvov dpyovros év Anvaiows dca 
Kad\torparou' Kai mpadros jy. devrepos Kparivos Xequaopevors’ od oo forra. 
Tpiros Evrodts Novpnvias. 

424 B.C, 

Arg. Arist. Equites: ’Eéi8dx6n 16 Opawa ent Srparoxd€ous dépyovros 

Sypooia eis Anvaa, 6: adrud rod ‘Aptoropavous. mpatos évixa’ devTEpos 


Kpatiwos Sarvpois* tpiros ’Apioropévns “Yropdpots. 


423 B.C, 
Arg. Arist. Nubes: Ai mparac Neddrar ev dates eOiddyOnoay emt dp ovrTos 
5 p X97 PX 


? , ta . 4 SAE , , , \ , 
Ioapxov, ote Kparivos pev éevixa Iluriy, “Apeuyias de Kovva. 


422 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Nubes: Ai 8 devrepar Nepéau emt ’Apewviou apxovtos. 

Arg. Arist. Vespae : "Edibdx4n emi dpyovros "Apewiou Our brevidov eis 
Anvata’ kai evixa mparos. devtepos Hv birwvidns Upodyou, Acvkov UpéoBear 
tpiros, (See p. 21, n. 2). 

421 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Pax: 'Eviknoe dé 7@ Spdpare 6 rourtis em dpxovros "AXkaiov, 
ev date. mpatos E¥roNts Kodak, devrepos “Aproroddyns Eipyvy, tpiros Acie 
Pparopo.. 1d Se Spaua imekpivato "ArroANSwpos *hvixa €ppiv AovoKporns*, 
(See p. 41, n.2). 

BEIM 184(Cr 

Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 8: Kara THY TpaTHY Kal evernkooriy Odupmidda . . . , 
avtnyovicarto addHdots Zevorhys Kal Ebpuridys* cat TpOris ye nv Eevordjs, 
dots more obTds €or, Oldiods Kal Avedon Kat Bakyas kal A@dparre TATUPLKO, 

c 
rovrov devrepos Eviperidns fy "AdeEadvdpo kal Tladapnder kat Tp@act kat Liaige 


TATUPLKO, 
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414 B.C. 

Arg. I. Arist. Aves: "EdidayOn ent XaBptov dua Kadduorpdrou ev cores, os 
Av devrepos Tois “Opuat, pros “Apeupias Kepagtais, Tpiros Spoveyos 
Movorpomm. Arg. II. Arist. Aves: "Ent Xa8piov . . . . els Anvaia rov 
"Apdidpaoy didake Sia Bidovidov, 

AN2 B.C. 

Scho]. Arist. Ran. 53: ‘H 8¢ "Avdpopeda dydd@ erer mpoeroHrOev. 

Schol. Arist. Thesm. 1012: cuvdediSaxrau yop 7 “ENEvy- 


4II B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Lysistrata: "Edsddy@n esi KadXiov apxovros Tov pera 


KXedxpirov dpfartos,  elanxrar b€ bia KadXorparov, 


409 B.C. 
Arg. Soph. Philoctetes: ’Ed:Say4y emi TAavkirmov. mparos fv Topoxdjs. 


408 B.C. 
Schol. Eur. Orest. 371: Upo yap Atoxdéous, ef? ob tov ’Opéorny edidaée. 


409-407 B.C.(?) 

Arg. Eur. Phoenissae: *Eé:dax6 éxi Navotxpdrovs (unknown, pro- 
bably ‘ suffectus ’) apXovros OAuprrutd MO tog Co pu ROMETS Fo 4 40 Sevrepos 
Evpinidns, rpiros...... + 6 Olvduaos kat Xpvourmos kai Soimooa kai... 
catup...... ov gecera. Schol. Arist. Ran. 53: da ri S€ py GAdo re 


~ , ‘ ~ c , cod > 5 
T@v Tpo OAtyou bidaxOartwy Kai Kady, “YwurvdAns, Pourooay, ’Avridmns ; 


A05-B.C 
Arg. Arist. Ranae: *Edvdax6n €i KadXiou rou pera "Avreyévn Oud Providov _ 


- ’ e , - 
els Anvata. mpa@tos fv' Bpvuxos Sevrepos Movoais* UAdrwy tpiros KNeoparte. 


—— Be€s 
Schol. Arist. Ran. 67: Otrw yap kai ai Avdackadriar epovor, redevrH- 
cavros Evpinidou tov viov atrov bedidaxevar dumvupoy ev dares “Ipvyéverav 
Thy ev AvAidu, "AAkpalwva, Baxyas. 
401 B.C, 


Arg. Soph. O. C.: Tév emt Kodovg Oidtroda emi rereAeuTNKOri TO TanT® 


a +e ae A , 
Lopokrijs 6 viSovs ediSakev, vids dv *Aplotavos, emt apxovtos Mikwvos, 


283 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Plutus : "EbddyOn emi tipyovros ’Avtundtpov, avraywuCopevou 


aro Nikoxdpous pev Adkwow, Apioropevous 6€ “Abdprre, Beto ezee be ’Ada- 


>) 
) Eas GB leew Mey ean) 
101, *ANkalov dé Tuarpap. CEMA R OT atav aida EA ie 2 ID 
2s ae pels nes e 2 uy LroVv actos GUT as 
stood eae Zep idin ¢ VOLATH , bat 3 face 


, a — . 
= - Z c TO 1T 
“Rg peta [ee avris <[7 Tors eee Pope wires , toe UM es 
a 


\ > ate ae 
or CR ivo0 Sse bia. Keitadov far Aimesikwre . 


ave 
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AP PEN Diss 


Tue Athenian inscriptions bearing upon the drama and dramatic con- 
tests are to be found, edited by Kohler, in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, ii. 2. pp. 394 ff, iv. 2. pp. 218 ff. Since their publication in 
this form much work has been done in reference to them by Wilhelm, 
Capps, and others, The following selection gives the most important 
inscriptions, with the conclusions which seem to be best warranted, 
omitting portions the restoration of which seems too uncertain to be 
useful. 

The conjectural dates are inserted and conjectural supplements 
marked off by square brackets where the evidence is reasonably good: 
letters enclosed in round brackets simply expand the abbreviations 
contained in the inscription. 


I. List of victors in the City Dionysia (C. I. A. ii. 971, iv. 971). 


The fragments have been arranged on the hypothesis that they 
formed part of an inscription in 15 columns of 140 or 142 lines each: 
Columns 1, 2, 7-12 and 16 have been lost, as well as the greater part 
of the remainder. Capps conjectures that the inscription began in 
502-501, and that this date was that of the beginning of choregia in 
tragedy and dithyramb (Capps, Introd. of Comedy into the City Dio- 
nysia, p. 29). The heading, of which at present. only twelve letters 
remain (more widely spaced than the rest of the inscription), seems to 
have extended over the head of the first 6 columns, and probably ran 
(Capps, |. c., p. 29)— 

Ram oer. oii okey ee ep ob mpar lov KOpou joay T@|v ev dorer Atovuoiwy 
olde evixor |. 


We next have fragments of Cols. III, IV, V (971 4,/). 


Col. ILI. Col. IV, Col. V. 
Ey AB) B.C. 460-59 

= levoxhetdns exopnye| & Llavdvori{ s dvdpav 

M jayuns ediSacker. KXeaiver| os exopnyec 

Tpayoday K@LMODOY 


TepixAjs Xodap(yevs) €xopn (yet) Cap| . . €xopnyet B.C. 447-6 


5 Aloxtdos edidacker. 
[émt Xapyros | (B.C. 472-1) 


Buenos a 4) 2) 0) "6 “s) “e ) 0 


1 SCE OUCH See Ciera) 


F ex lopnyet 
fh. .s €516 Jackev, 

? [tpay@dar | 

». ae ex Jopryet 

, Toduppdcpe |p edidaa(Kev). 

emt Tpagtépyo |v 


mee: 


(B.C. 471-0) 


‘InnoOarzis ma |iSav 
y 


o>: €xo |pyyet 


{ . » . €x jopny[ee 
} [kop@dar | ae 
.« » exopiry Jee 


Gol: VII. 


be V6 


HAIGH 
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i sone Gc e xopn( yer) 


een ediSacKer. 
em Bud Joxéous 


Oi Jynis Taldoy, 


(B.C. 459-8) 


Anpddoxos eyopriyelt 

‘Immobwvris avdpav 

Evarnpav’ Ehev(civios) €xopn (yee) 
K@L@OaV 

Edpukdeidys exopnyet, 

Eidpouos edidacke. 

Tpay@dar, 

Zevordys “Adidav(ios) €xopn(yer) 
Aicytdos édidackev. 
emt ABpavos (B.C, 458-7) 
"EpexOnis raidwr, 

Xapias ’Aypudq(Gev) exopn| yet 
Aeortis avdpav 

Aewéarparos éxol pryet 
K@p@dav 


; ex Jopny(ee. 


| koppdar | 
Sat Tatal webs exopnyet. 
“Eppunr jos €6[ ibacke 
tpaye |dav 

: o |v Taravte[ ds éxopn |yet, 
Me |vexparns €6é| Sackev 
on Joxperis Muvy[ ickos. 
é|nt AXkalov 
‘Inmobavtis raidov 
*Apistapxos Acke(eevs) éexopn( yet) 
Alavris avdpay, 
Anpoo bens exopnyet. 
k Jouod| ov 


exop }ny[ et 
Aa 


Bicol v EXOpifyet 

Kop[ pdav 

Avd|. TO e€xopnyet 

Kan| Nias édiSacke 

tpal yodav 

Gal IO OION exopryyet 

Kal pxivos €diSackev 

in[oxperns . . 

én[t KahAuayou 
(B. C. 446-5) 


The next fragment (g71 4) belongs to the years B.c. 423-1, and to 


(B.C, 422-1) 
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We next come to Col. XIII (fr. 971g), B.c. 348-6. 
[ Kopmddr | 
Rien tone [exopnyet 
"A |Nckts €6| Sacker. 
Tpay@oey 
KA Jedpayos Axal pr(eds) exopnyet, 
"AL o |ruddu[ a]s €6[ iSacker, 
b| mo |xperjs | errands. 
€|ml GewecroKd€ovs 
*EpexOnis matdov. 


Awovve .. 


(B.C. 347-6) 


The position of fr. 971 dis uncertain; Capps places it B.c. 344-3, 


Wilhelm, 336-5 B.c. 
fourth century. 


Kexpon| is maloay 

Awpar| ros +s Exopnyet 
Kexponts [ avdpav 
’Ommrap [ exopnyet 
Kopod| ov 
Avoreil ns see €xopnyet 
TIpokeil dys ed(Oackev 
Tpayw@d@v 


It belongs in any case to the latter half of the 


We next have two passages at the bottom of Cols, XIII, XIV (971), 
the years in the former being 343-1, and in the second 331-0. 


Col. XIE 


Col. 2cIVeE 
NCA Shard amen ts te é |mi "Aptor| 0 'pavous (B.C. ae 
Ree arise Oivnis maide| v a 
[Tpay@dar | 7) TOS [Ax Japy| (eds) €xopn (yer) 
ee ee é |xopn (yer) ‘Immobwvris dvdp[ dv 
1130. .4..¢€/60/ ac |kes A os [II Jet[ p Jae ds exopy (yee) 
Umokpirns °A |OnrdS@pos, 


1.135 


kop |@d| av 
ent Lacryvous (B.C, 342-1) are se 
Aiynis maid lov — 


§ (4c 


RS * Wire se ee oe 


PO abo At opel eds €xop |n(yer) pay |o| dav 
‘InmoOwvris | avdpav 

+++ €& Koi |Ans éxopy(yer) 

[Kopodar | 
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l. 140 [ tpay@dér | 


Se Cee ex jop[nyee 
* Aoruddpas é6¢| 8| aokev 


Finally, from near the top of Cols. XIV, XV (971 2) we have frag- 
ments from 341-o and 330-28 respectively. Col. XIV includes a 
fragment first printed by Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 27. 


Col XIV. Col. XV. 
Seeliipstieei'¢.tal oe .s rans Ke. Orns 
tp jaypdav e| xoprry lec 
"Appevetdns Uarav(eds) éxol pryet Gedpurros €did| aoxer | 
* Aarvddpas edi8a |oxev Tpay@dav 
brroKpiris Gerra |Ads 8 |npapevns Knprod eds 
E |mi Beoppacro| v KB. C. 340-39) exop |n[ yee 
[ara |Aauoy dpap[a OCT ITAT Hea k |Ans edidac| Kev 
m japedi8a€al v ot] K[ @ |u| doi brro |kperijs 
A |vrioyis Trail Sov eae *AGnvddwpos 


ent Knpicop&vros, (x. c, 329-8) 
‘Inmobwrtis mail Sev 


Il, Record of Comic Contests at the Lenaea (C. I. A. ii, 972, Col. I). 


The inscription of which this forms a part consists of two columns, 
the first containing records of comic contests, the second of tragic 
contests, at the Lenaea. The date of the contests recorded in the first 
column has been generally taken to be B.c. 354-2: but Capps (The 
Dating of some Didascalic Inscriptions, Amer. Journ. of Archaeology, 
1900, pp. 74 ff.) has shown almost conclusively that the true date is 
B.C. 290-8 (it is possibly a year or two later, see Wilhelm, Urkunden 
dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen, p. 52, as the date of Diotimus’ 
archonship is not absolutely certain). This column must have contained 
the last records of comic contests at the Lenaea which came within the 
plan of this inscription, as the next column begins the records of tragic 
contests. It would appear, therefore, that the date of the transcribing of 
‘this series of didascaliae upon stone was in all probability circ. B.c. 287. 
Capps conjectures (with much reason) that C. I. A. ii, 972 formed part of 
one great didascalic inscription arranged in the order (1) Tragedy at 
the Dionysia, (2) Comedy at the Dionysia, (3) Comedy at the Lenaea, 
(4) Tragedy at the Lenaea. The extant fragments, therefore, mark 

Aa 2% 
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The original stone is now lost, and 
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the junction of parts (3) and (4). 
the record depends on the copies of Fourmont and Le Bas, the latter 


being apparently the more trustworthy. 
cavecnte 7¢(rapros) pcbewe JOTLOL 
bme(kpivero) Apiordp |axos. 
woe ns Téu(aros) ’Avar@o(pevos), 
Ume(kpivero) “Avr |ubdvyns. 
bro(kpurns) ‘Tep |ovupos évika. 
. émt Acloripov Syidos (B. Cc. 289-8) 
\ Ny \V\ =< ... ola tme(Kpivero) Apioropaxos. 
Avsdwpos Set(repos) Nexp@ 
ime(kpivero) ’Apiotdpaxos. 
Atddwpos tpi(ros) Mawopeve 
Ume(Kpivero) Kndicvos. 
Bo |uvex{ 15 |ns ré(rapros) Honret 


ig , 
bme(kpivero) eae 


Record of Tragic Contests at the Lenaea (C.1. A. ii. 972, 


Col. 11). 


TT: 
The second column of the fragment to which the last quoted list 
belongs; Kohler has fixed the date beyond question. 


TI Jecp| Ode : 
(B.C. 420-19) 


"Ayal pépvovt 
in| e(kpivero) 
Bi pal coe, ae 

, 


Onolictnatcieens 
© t 
in| €(kpwvero) oeitfed 
DEA 
€VLKA 


bro(kperys) [ieee 
emt *Apy{ lov ene alee 
PUpOts MIE ews vse ee 
ime(kpivero) Avotxpdr(ns) 


eietser vel e! 6 


Cetert cmt) &) 


(B.C. 419-8) 


KahXiorparos 
"Apprdyxe, *1Eiove 
irre(kpivero) Kadri dns 

im |o(kperijs) Kahvurmi| dys evixa 
err "A |or[c] [6 |vros Rania (B.C. 418-9) 
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IV. Record of Tragic Contests at the City Dionysia (C. 1. A. ii. 973). , 
_makaa | Ne| omrdXepos P=. 
"Ipeye |veia Ed| pert |8o[v 
yron(rat): | "Aotuddpas 
"Axe JAXEi, ime(kpivero) Oerradés, 

"A@dpavtt, bre(kpivero) Neonréa| epos, 
"Av |reydvn, bme(kpivero) *Adnvddal pos. 
Ed |dperos [ Sev( repos) | Tevxpa, 

im |e(kpivero) ’AOnvd8epos" 

"AXL ALA Jet, [brre(xpivero)] Oerradds: 
SIO Oe ci], 6 me(xpivero) Ne lomrd\epos* 
Teo hae T |pi(ros) [TI JeXcaow, 
ime(kpivero) Neont |édepos" 

’Opéarn[t, bme(xpivero) An |v[ ddepos* 
Atl yn | imre(kpivero) Gerr| add |s° 
imo(kpirjs) Neowrddepos évik[ a. 

emt Nixouayou’ carupi(Ko)* (B.C. 341-0) 
TyoxAns Aukovpyo’ 
grahaia’ Neorrédeu| os 
*Opéarn Evpuridov' 

m |on( rai): "Agrvddpas 

TapCevoraio, ime(xpivero) Ger[radds: 
Avkd]om, tre(kpivero) Neomrdne| wos 
++ was oKAis Set(repos) Bpigo, 
tme(kpivero) | Gerrards 

Oidi |rod:, ise(kpivero) Neonrdd| epnos* 
irro(kperys) Ge |rrados évika. 

_ émt Gcolppacrov’ carv[ pike)’ (B.C. 340-39) 

jaca c Popxialt. 
mada... . 6|orp| aros 
Ae eed Ev |puni{ Sov, 


V. Record of Comic Contests (festival uncertain). 


This inscription (which he numbers 974 ¢) was found in 1gor, 
_and is published (with restorations) by Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. ; 
it is a record of the years p.c. 313-11. Col. I only is printed 
below ; the second column being too fragmentary. 
: brre(kpivero) *AgkAnm6 |opol s 
: Mévavdpos | méu(nros) “Hyidx 
ime(kpivero) Kaa |Aursros mpeaBur(epos) 
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brro( Kperijs) Ka)At |rros vea(Tepos) évix| a 
éml Todép Jovos madara (B.C, 312-11) 
id OAQCORONG  |noaupo "Avagar(dpidov) 
mon(TH)s) bidur |ridns Miorid 
ime (kpivero) "Ack |Anmiddapos 


Neda |paros ded( repos) 


ume(kpivero) K |@AXurmos vewre(pos) 
"Apewt jas tpi(ros) *ATrohetmovoet 
ovTos € |pnBos dv evennOn 

brre(kpivero) Ack |Anmiddepos 

Ocdpuro |s (?) rérapros Taykpariao(r7) 
tme(kpivero) ... ur |mros 

eo cree ene re méu(@Tos) TI |adio 

| bre(xpivero) ene | 

tmo(Kpirns) “AaokAnmiddwpo |e évik| a. 


VI. Record of Comic Contests at the City Dionysia (C, 1. Andi Oa) 


The inscription consists of a number of fragments. The date of 
those numbered a-e is tolerably certain ; they range from about B.c. 
190-160. ‘The others, #7, have been dated by Capps from about 
B.C. 308-260; but these dates and the restorations suggested by 
him are disputed by Wilhelm, who places the date of 4 with a good 
deal of reason, only shortly before that of a, and also dates gat 
(not included in the present selection) much later. The first part of 
fragment /is as follows :— 

SS.0 One °"Epxtetow 

ime(Kpivero) oe « |uos (Tepavupos Capps, Nuxddrpuos Wilhelm.) 
EN pei aeeg. | OuK eyeveto 

seelteie ee m lata 

ir tie 4 | Pakevou DiA7(povos) 

mon(rat) 65 .| kpatns ’ Are (Kparns Amer dOepors Capps, ’Apioro- 

aa b |rre(kpivero) Nixddnpos [«parns ’Ane- Wilhelm.) 
ce A |veyuois. 


Fragments a-e are arranged as forming an inscription in five 
columns by Kéhler (C. I. A.) as follows :— 


Col i. Colair Coleg Cols: Col. V. 
Ist col.of a@ 2nd col. of ga — —— a 
rst col. of d 2nd col. of 4 & d 


ist col.ofe end col. of e 


ee 
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Wilhelm arranges them as follows, op. cit., pp. 68 ff. :— 


Colt: (Calls WE Colin Colmes 
1st col. of a 2nd col. of a = — 
tst col. of & 2nd col. of é c d 

rst col. of ¢ 2nd col. of e — 


It is impossible at present to decide with certainty between the 
two arrangements. ‘The former is here followed, but indications of 
Wilhelm’s arrangement are also given. 


Col. I is too fragmentary to be intelligible. (It includes the 
1st col. of a.) 


Col. Il (the 2nd col. of a). 
Te |oo[ rparos | Avt| poupev 
imre(kpivero) Atoyeitav" 


bro(kperyjs) Kpdrns évixa 


emt Suupaxou ov éy| vero (B.c. 188-7) 
em Geokevou ovk | eyévero (B.C. 187-6) 
ert Zwrvpou' [mahaa’ (B.C. 186-5) 


*Epatov Me| yapixp Siuvdou (?) 
tron( Tal) Aaiv| ns es 


a 
imre(kpivero) ee: 


Then after an interval the 1st col. of 8 (Wilhelm makes this 
a continuation of Col. I of a, and accordingly dates it Jefore the 
portion just given). 

ee ono 
ime(kpieto) .... .| 
imo(kpirijs) ... +» €|vixa 


> 4 > > , 
Gig chy Pie ov |x eyeveTo 
ES. rere i aeheae ov mahata" 
teen 
mire Bo ee Migoy jiver Mevayvopou 


mon(rat) . . . . loys "AdeAcpais 
tme(kpiveto) . .. pig 
OSE eay Ones Aaxtudio 
ime(kpivero) Ace One .Jov 
eee Bd |abnr| aio. 
Col. Ill (2nd col. of 4; according to Wilhelm, a continuation of 
Col. II, i.e. of the 2nd col. of a). 
ron(rat) Kpirwy "Epecios, 
i |re(kpivero) Zaprdos® 
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Ilapapovos Navaya, 

ime(kpivero) ”Ovno os 

Tydatparos Bidorkelor, 

ime(kpivero) KadXiorparos" 

Soyéevns Biodeordre, 

bme(kpivero) ‘Exataios* 

Pijpov vew(repos) Marnoia, 

ime(kpivero) Kpdrns. 

Umo(kperns) ’Ovnomos évir[ a" 
emt “Eppoyévou ovk [eyé|vero. (B.C, 183-2) 
emt Tepnorar| axros* m jahaca (B. Cc. 182-1) 

Dirdarparo| s "Arrow |iopever Tocet( dSinrov)* 

mon(rat) [ Apyixdjs (?) Nav |edjpe, 


ime(kpivero) sab dawlecsente 
tec ows o |v 

[ bre( Kpivero) Midgets ‘| 

Ai Op & Arcade lagouevors, 
[imre( kpivero) sloerekeae | 
see oem p |évos 
[bre(xpwero) Aare | 
Chea chscbricnab v |ucve 


Then an interval in which only a few letters are legible, the rst col. 
of fragment e, 

a ereee ess ed lepyerotvre 

[ bmre(Kpivero) BEES u tir: | 

Aod.a Gute eé |araravru, 

[ime(kpivero) . 2... | 
..@|y Swr.... 

imre(kptvero) emis 

1oooe Zuvayoue , 

tme(kpivero) sah . |c8ns. 

imo(kperyjs) .. . &€|vos évi| Ka 


Wes) a 
emt... madav|@ Hpo. . 


Col. IV (according to Wilhelm, Col, III), fragment c. 


Wane 6 Movor |péra 
mon(ral) ..., "Av Jaco Copel vors 
[ vows, dmre(kpivero) ats | 


- 


oa 
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ve ae UMEVO 
ime(kpivero) ... Jos 
wee ee. Ayvoovrt, 
imre(kpivero) Kperdd |nuos 
~ se... Ne|péoe, 
ime(kpivero) So |vexos* 
Tapa |uovos Xopnyovrrt, 
ime(kpivero) | Mévimos 
tr |o(xpiris) Kpurddqpos évixa. 
é|ni Evdvixou otk éyeve{ ro. 
emt Eevoxhéovs* radar a" 
Mévipos Pacpare Mev| dvdpou, 
tron(rai)* Tapdpovos tebynxas 
ime(kpivero) Adyar’ 
Kpitay Airoda, 
ime(xpivero) Mévimos* 
Biorros TUonrei, 
tme(kpivero) Adpov 
Adpmuros ... - 
tme(kpivero) Kal Beipiyos (?) 
"Emtk| pdrns . . . 


Then after an interval 2nd col. of e. 


Co 


— 


a > > > P 
eri] Evep| y me Bete OUK €YEVETO 
> ae , > Ss. £ 

elm Epdoro|u OUK €YEVETO 


$* 8 ’ > ee 
€7L Tocet| Soviov OUK €YEVETO, 


émi Apto| Toda’ ahaa 
‘Hpak[Ae... . 
mo|n(rai)..... 


ime(kpivero) Kafet |ptxos" 
> , , 
Ex liye v|ns Avtpoupev@ 

, 
tre(kpivero) KaBetprxos* 
bmo(Kpurns) Nexddaos evixa’ 

: eV , > > 4 

émt AvOearnpiov ov éyeve[ To. 
émt KadX\uorpdrov ovk eyével ro. 
emt MynatOéov" mada’ 


Adpov rabnvaie Pidurn| (dov" 
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(B.C, 169-8) 
(B.C, 168-7) 


(B.C. 164-3) 
(B.C, 163-2) 
(B.C. 162-1) 


(B. C. 161-0) 


V (according to Wilhelm, Col. IV), fragment ¢. 


(soon after B, C. 160) 
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mo(nrat)’ PidokAns Tpavyaria, 
ime(kpivero) Kad\uxparns* 
Xaipiav Avrov karavrevdope| ve. 
ime(kpivero) Adpov’ 

Blorros ’Ayvoodvtt, 

ime(kpivero) Adpwv’ 

Tipdevos Suvkpirror| te, 
dme(kpivero) KadQuxpatns" 
"AyaboxXns “Opovoia, 


Umexpivero Nikéd [ aos. 


(VIL Lists of tragic and comic poets and actors, and the number of 
their victories (C. 1. A. ii. 977, iv. 977). 


This inscription was no doubt based on the Nika Tpaytkal Kal K@piKal 
of Aristotle, and afterwards carried on by additions into the second 
century B.c.; the order of the names is that of the first victory of each 
poet or actor at the contest in question, and each column of the in- 
scription contained seventeen names. There are over thirty fragments, 
and it is not always possible to say whether the lists given in them refer 
to the Lenaea or the City Dionysia. The following selection of the 
fragments is based on Capps’s paper on this inscription in the Amer. 
Journal of Philology, xx. pp. 388 ff.: and on the fuller study by 
Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 89 ff. 

1. Tragic poets. 

(a) At the City Dionysia. 

Fragment a. 

Ai|oxtA[os aie 
Ed Jérns | 
Ilo |Auppdop[ ov 26 
N66 |urros | 
Sup joxdjs ATTIII 
ERS tos II 
"Apia Jias 


Fragment J. 
Kapki|vos Al ‘ 


“Aor |vddpas TTI I |I 
G¢0 |dexras THI 
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"Aap leds Il 
Fes cei vine) 
eye ah 
(2) Festival uncertain. 
Fragment c. 


eee parns | 
*Aatvd |duas ame 
wena A 
2. Comic poets. 
(a) At the City Dionysia. 
Fragments 7 and &, together with two fragments first published 
by Wilhelm, l.c., p. 106, and arranged by him in three columns as 
follows :— 


[dorexai monrar | TyAexdei Jans Il NuxoPa[v... 

[ Keopuxar | So eee isnt Gedrropn| os 

[ Xwvidns ae — Ky |pead| Soros 
= = ae 
== Bep| expdrns he 
— |s | “Epp urros : 
— Api oropevns — 

Mayyy|s Al Ei[modis ... 

pees ols | Ka[AXlorpatos . ; 

"Adkipeé |»»[ s] | Ppu[xos . . 

Src e |s 1 "Ap evpias . . 

Evppér |tos | Ta[ rev rect 

"Exar |ridns Hil Dir [ ovidns : 

Kpari |vos Pil Advx{ us 

Atom JeiOns II Act[ Kav 


Kpa|rns II] 
KaAXéa |s II 
The following new fragment is published by Wilhelm, p. 118. 


To |oeidurmos HH 


Larupiov | Nikapxos | Ilo . 
°A |rohAddapos II Nexdpaxos | BOs 
Bid |hpov TTI © Apioroxparns |... 

Aap |é£evos I Aaivns I 


dow |idns Il baAnpol v 
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(2) At the Lenaea. 

This list at present consists of fragments d-2, which have been 
arranged in four columns; one column must have preceded them in 
the original, and over the head of the lost column and the present 
first column the title of the list ran, of which only one or two traces 
remain. It probably (according to Capps) read thus :—oide évikav ra 
Anvata rontay KopeKay (or ray K@OMKOY), The extant portions run as 
follows (including conjectural restorations; cf. Wilhelm, op. cit., 
p. 123). See addendum to_p. 27, n. 1. According to Wilhelm the, 


heading Was Anvatkal trontav Kopitar, PO, der, 4.1. 77 7 ne deg FF 
iF 1 iP BL, [Ve 
Ta Anvat ja mo| nr@v Thos esgenete | Piden| mos : .| II Or tenes 
kop |kav Me¢| rayé |yns II Xopn| yés Ox Attn OSmal 
= levdqpuros l O¢6[ opr Jos II ’Avaga{ vdpi |dns HI. Knréal py |os : 
T ]yAexdretdns TT TIo[ ¥gpro |s HII Pir€ra| tpo |s I "AOnvokdjjs . . 

5 “Apioropeévns II Nuxo| dv ae EvBovros III Tlvp| ov | | 
Kparivos III "Arrod| Noa |ns | "Equrros | "AXk| nv Jop I 
Bepekparns II "Ap| enpias ’A |vrepavy| s HII TeoxrAns | 
"Epuurmos III Nd koxdpys . . M Jonoizal xos | I. Il Hpoxretdns | 
bpvyyos I] Ze op |v I Navo| expat |ns Ill. M| év Javdpos leas 

10. = Mupridos | BavrAduos | Evpdrr| s Ar [0d |npor Hl. 
E%|rods 11 Pirduixos | “AreEs Il... "Arroddddapol ¢ aes 
FeO aNO, ome Ap |eorol[ Pav a Aipidros III. 
Diirmidns II 
Nixdotparos . . 
Kadduddns | 


einer a Sere "Apewlials | 
Kndiadde |pos |, 
(Atovvaddepos or 


*AokAnmddewpos, 
Wilhelm). 
3. Tragic actors. 
(z) At the City Dionysia. 
Fragment e’. 

UmoKpit@v 7| paryixev eeu sas 
ler “Hpakdei| dys ake. "SG ee oss ee 
Cn UES Nexdpaxo| s aon ee eee? 

Mo| v |vicxos a6 Nice eerter. 


Zaovdas ... Oc 


2 © sl ele Te 
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Av6[ pov II Ale. 

X Jal p |e a |rparos |. *Anr| ddwpos 
Mevex |parns . . "Api orddnpos . 
Aer |riv[ns Sas 


(2) At the Lenaea. 


Fragments 0, z, x and 2’, and two fragments published by Wilhelm, 
who puts all together as follows, op. cit., p. 144. 


Umokpitay Tpaytkav Xapidnpos . . 


Xaipéo[t |paros | Bikunmos .. . ee er ae E| 
Me |p| expa |rns I Dirtoswieas We s,s p Jos II Bak |. 28 
Aerriv|ns INI Eirddepo[s ww ee |s Ul Trepp vAcos 
5 uit soo ee OpacvBo| vdos | | "EL Sears ls | Eevov | 
Mupvick os || "Aptord6| nuos| Il ’Ap| corop ov | Xapias [ 
“HpakXei |dys TT Mipoy II ET Otene reer *Avripe| vys 
Nuxéatpa|ros II | KA Jeo[ Sazas | ING sees Teaidal s 
Geddapos III *"Apxias... Tol py... 
“Inmapxos TTI paéials . . Nikav Il .. 
*"Apewwias | ‘Tepop| jor | III ’Aptarduu| Kos 
"Av |Spoabeys | DA... Tlippixos |. . 
Neo |nréepos | Nex{. a *Ayntop 
Gerra]dds II gee Onpaper| ns 
ae |s Ul ep ace Seles KXeiros 
*Aptot |iov | 
eiealts ab\ys | 


Fragment / (previously assigned to the list of poets; but see 
Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 161, 253, who dates the fragment before B.c. 375). 
Zar |vpos TTI 
1 |Ajpov I] 
Ka |ANorpar| os AWE 
4. Comic actors. 
Fragments wz, v (probably Lenaean, of the third century B.c.). 


*Aptotayédpas | Tlodv| khijs . « 
Kadhinmos III Avkio| Kos 

°A |oxdymddepos TT Sworxrl js . 

I Jodvevkros | TloAv(nrl os 

TI |upparevs | Tlv6daparos | 
MJooxiov II KadXlas III 


ee feet PAI Mevex[Aj|s | 
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‘Tlepovupos ITI A[ nunrp |vos II 

"A |peordpaxos III Ilirdevs | 

Aé |pxeros lees “Hpakaeidns it. ] 
Pidox| Ajjs meewOOsulit 
"Aptorokparns | 

*Eppevidns | earl 
Avtodukos | A[ nuo |xpdrns | 
Diravidns | BA[ olarepavos | 
Saxparns | ‘Eppdgavros | 


There are a good many other fragments, containing in some cases 
(fragments /’, w, £, and possibly a’, ¢’) the names of comic actors, 
while in other cases the nature of the list and its place in the inscrip- 
tion is uncertain: but the above will serve as specimens. 


VIII. The following inscriptions are also of interest :-— 
1. C. 1. A, ii, 1289. (Wilhelm, Op. cit., p. 209 ; Capps, Am. 
Journ. Arch. iv. p, 76.) 

“O Ojos | xopnyet emt "Avaéz |xpdrous apxovros" (B. C. 307-6) 
dyevob€| rns Zevoxdis Zletndos Shyrreos* 
Toutis Tpay@dois evika [ bavdorparos | ‘Hpakheidou ‘AXtkapvacceds, 
imokpirns Tpay@dois ViKl Ora ga eee |v Edavopidov Kvdadnvaevs, 
TouTys Kap@dois evil ka Pry |v Adpavos Atopece’s, 


€ re ¢ > , 
UrrokpeTys K[ @p@dois évika KadXur |ros KadAlou Souneds, 


2, Fragments (found in Rome) of a list of comic poets with their 
victories at each festival arranged according to the places they won 
(see Wilhelm, pp. 195 ff.). 

(2) I. G. xiv. 1097. 


é|mi *Avtioxidou Ko| hop (?) ent (B.C. 434) 


atte Niet |s Kkoz@dia, & ep a ores em 

Say moe ko |podia* emt Tipoxre| ovs See (B. C. 440) 
+ +4] emt Geoddpou Zarvpos [emi. .. (B.C. 437) 
ee, ‘Yr |épats odnpois’ emt Tv[ Oo8épou Bais (B.C. 431) 
ater » jows, & em Avtioyldou Bre (B.C. 434) 


, , 
A |Jourmos evika pep [év doree ent 
DAavkir |rrov 


; . 
} Karayinas [ emi es 


or Scondp |rov (B.C. 409 or 410) 


“ 
ote » aus avTat povat wa] aut 


3 
: 
| 
be 
} 
‘ 
| 
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Ha ae é |mt Atodavrov Awovu| o ete ees 
y ev ao |rev émt NixoréAous 

tte a0Ly , 

Oo ev dor |e{ ¢| emt Avotpayou le Sepa 4a: 
, > m” > A , 
€ ev aore |e emt Mopuyidov [. oe epeme 
a) Summ ee o jus Kodeodpors 
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(B.C. 394) 
(B. C. 390) 
(B.C. 435) 
(B.C. 439) 


(4) All but the last two lines probably refer to the comic poet 
Anaxandrides, as the plays named show. I. G. xiv. 1098. 


wee. Crt Xtwvos Mail voweve (?) 
ert Médavos | Avovicov yoval is, emt 
Nexopypou| Aumpaxaride yey [ doer 
ert dayvo |orpdrov *"Epex Get, e[ mi se 
ee eget Act, emt Xapirdvdp| ov 
ne nLETTL ix |roddpavtos Tot’ e[nt ®paci- 
kdeidou | °Odvacet emt Kngicod| apou 
eee | emt ’Avrohodapou "Ay| polos (?) 
Ayre . |Etrrov" Anvaa en[i 

.. Tow, emt Navoryévors |... « 
SS reo é | aote’ emt Xiwvos [ 
Sense er. ctor lev emt "Ayaboxhe| ovs 
Aub CaO, C é [ni Govdnpou CAN aces 

Jou "AvTéporu [ ees fetre’ (ie 

Tomah € |vika Anvail a APS Bac 
Sie aS nv | év datler.. . 


(B.C. 364) 
(B.C. 361) 
(B. C. 360) 
(By Ga 352) 
(B.C. 375) 
(B. C. 374, 37°) 
(B. C. 365) 
(B.C. 349) 


< y, 
8 ee a 


oo 
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THE ORIGINAL PLACE OF THE LENAEA 


THE question where the Lenaean contests took place before the 
building of the great theatre of Dionysus has been unfortunately com- 
plicated with other problems, of which no final solution can be given. 
For it has been customary to assume that the Lenaeum was identical 
with the temple of Dionysus ev Aiuvas, or at least that the latter was 
included in the Lenaeum; and thus all the disputes respecting the 
site of the temple év Aiuyws have been regarded as applying also to 


‘the site of the Lenaeum. Hence the discussion of the evidence for 


the site of the Lenaeum is more difficult than it need be. 

I. It is to be noticed in the first place, as Miss Harrison points 
out (Primitive Athens, pp. 96-7), that, on the one hand, none of those 
writers who themselves saw the temple év Aiwvas (and indeed hardly 
any writers, the possible exceptions being considered below) speak of 
it as the Lenaeum or in connexion with the Lenaeum; while on the 


, other hand, contemporary (and nearly all later) mentions of the dra- 


matic contest at the Lenaea fail to connect it with the Aiuva. And it 
is obvious that, as the precinct év Aipvas was. only open/once a year, 
on the 12th of Anthesterion (pseudo-Dem. in Neaer, § 76, see below), 
the Lenaeum cannot (any more than the temple or precinct of Diony- 
sus Eleuthereus) have been absolutely identical with it, though the 
possibility is not thereby excluded that the Lenaeum may have been 
a larger precinct in a part of which the temple év Aiuvas stood. 

The passages referring to the ev Aiyvas, without reference to the 


Lenaeum, are Thuc. ii. 15; Aristoph. Ran. 211 sqq.; pseudo-Dem. in 


Neaer. § 76; and Phanodemus ap. Athen. xi. p. 465 a: there can also be 
little doubt that Paus. i. 20. 3 refers to the temple ev Aiwvas, though he 
does not name it. I make only such comments on these passages as 
are necessary for showing that they afford no ground for the identifi- 
cation of the Lenaeum and the ev Aiuvas. 


ee ae. ; Shes x 

(A) Thuc. ii. 15: 7d 8é mpo Tovrov 1) axpdmoNs W viv ovaa médts nv Kal 
\ © >? > ‘ A / " z 5 , if 

To vm auriy Tpos votov padiora TeTpapipevoy’ Tekunpiov b€é Ta yap tepa ev 
Tyo) Sy ot) r > ~ a > 
avTy] T7 akporrédet Kat GAhwv Gedy eari, Kat Ta eo mpos todto 7d _pépos ris 
cal a ~ Aa ”~ 
mOAews GAXov pura, td Te TOD Atds Tod "Odvpriov Kai 7d TdGiov Kal rd THs 


A 4 4 > , , 5 Ly col " CJ 
Tys kat 70 ev Aiuvats Atovicou, ® Ta apxairepa Aovioua 7h Swdexarn rouetrat 
oceania = cenimans anal Ms 


ev unvi AvOerrnpan. 


a 


Hs You spraks ) Curntacr: 1 vk. ch wears) hicoed G 


N, eo) Qe-vez>- 


A MS VE deg 
ht f tr / 
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This passage can only be used to prove the ev Aluvas identical 
with the Lenaeum (or closely connected) if we can identify the dpyaid- 
tepa Avoviora with the Lenaean festival or part of it. Gilbert, Dérpfeld, 
and others have attempted to do this. (It should be noted that, in the 
case of Dérpfeld and his followers, this attempt is secondary to an 
attempt to fix the temple évy Aiuvas at a particular spot, where he has 
discovered the remains of a precinct of Dionysus, containing a wine- 
press, Ayvés.) They argue that the use of the comparative dpyaurepa by 
Thucydides implies that he knew only of /zvo Dionysia, one the older, 
the other the later. The later must obviously be the Great or City 
Dionysia; and therefore the earlier, it is argued, must be the Anthesteria, 
Lenaea and Rural Dionysia, all regarded as one and the same festival; 
the place of the Anthesteria must therefore be the place of the Lenaea; 
and as a comparison of Thucydides with the pseudo-Dem. in Neaeram 
(below) proves that the place of at least one part.of the Anthesteria— 
that which was celebrated on the 12th Anthesterion—was the év Acuvas, 
it follows that the Lenaea must also have taken place év Aipvais, not 
of course in the actual sanctuary of Dionysus, but close to it. 

Now it can be shown (1) that the stress laid on the comparative is 
unwarranted, (2) that there are other grounds for refusing to identify 
the Anthesteria and the Lenaea. 

(1) There are other passages in classical Greek literature in which 
the comparative of words denoting age, &c., is used of the oldest, not 
of two, but of several. Nilsson (Studia de Dionysiis Atticis, p. 54) 
collects the following, in addition to Homeric instances noted by 
Kiihner-Gerth, Griech. Gramm. § 349, p. 3). 

Lys. x. 5: 6 yap mpeaBirepos dde\pis Tarradéov dravta mapédaBe kat 
emitpoTevoas | as TOY TATPOwV aTEaTEpyoEV. 

Lys. xiii. 67: joay roivey otro, & avdpes Sixagrai, rérrapes adedpoi, 
ToUTwr €is pev 6 TpeaBUTepos KTA, 

Xen. Cyr. v. 1.6: as & pay 6 yepairepos cine (where the context 
shows that a good many people were concerned. The reading 
yepaitepos is far better supported than yepatraros). 


Theocr. xv. 139: otf "Exrop, “ExdBas 6 yepaitepos elkaTl Traldwv, 


Other instances could probably be found, in spite of the tendency of 
grammarians and editors to force these cases into the supposed 
orthodox form, by emending the comparative to the superlative (as 
e.g. they have done in Aelian, Var. H. ii. 41). 

All that the comparative really implies is that one individual case is 

HAIGH Bb 


. a, \\ 
pro 
fy 


{ 
; 


y 
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separated off from the rest, and the rest treated as a single combined 
group. On this view the dpyadrepa Avoviora will be the older cere- 
mony, the Anthesteria, as contrasted with the group well known to 
be recent, viz. the great popular festivals, the City Dionysia and the 
Lenaea. If mpecBirepos and yepairepos can be used of one brother as 
opposed to the rest, why not dpxadrepa of one festival as opposed to 
the rest, these latter being grouped together in thought as recent in 
comparison with the one? 

There is, further, a note by Prof. Capps in the Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. vol. xxxii, summarizing a paper in which he claims to distinguish 
the meaning of dpxawrepa from that of madadrepa, to show that 
previous critics of Thucydides have confused them, and that on the 
true view of dpxyadrepa the view of Gilbert, Dérpfeld, &c., is impossible. 
But the paper has not been published as a whole. 

(2) The Lenaea was celebrated in the month Gamelion, which in 
other places was called Lenaeon; the Anthesteria in Anthesterion. 
Gilbert’s attempt to prove that the names of the months were changed 
and the festivals transferred from one month to another breaks down 
entirely (Nilsson, 1. c., pp. 1-37, disproves it completely), nor would 
the attempt have been made but for the necessity of providing some 
such explanation, if the two festivals were to be identified. The sepa- 
ration in time of the festivals is sufficient to disprove their identity. 

Again, in C. I. A. ii. 834 b (pp. 516 ff.) we have the accounts of 
certain officials called émordra: EXevowddev kat tapia tov Oeow in the 
year B.c. 329-8. Col. II, containing the accounts én! rijs THavdi0vidos 
extns mpuravetas, includes in |. 46 émordras "EmAnvaa eis Atovvowa bdcat 
AA =, and in 1. 68 ets Xéas Sypocios iepetov A AFFF. This proves 
that the Epilenaea (the same form occurs in Ath. Pol. ch. lvii, though 
it is altered by editors, and probably also in C. I. A. ii. 741) was 
a\ distinct] festival Arom the Anthesteria, of which the Choes formed 
a part. (This was shown by Kérte, Rhein. Mus. li. pp. 168 ff., and 
Wachsmuth, Abh. der Sachs. Ges. der Wiss. xviii. pp. 40 ff.) A later 
inscription, C. I. A. iii, 1160, date c. B.c. 193-2, separates equally 
clearly the Lenaea from the Xvrpor (vide Nilsson, 1. ¢., pp. 42-4): and 
Nilsson gives other passages quite as conclusive (l.c., p. 143), of which 
one is worth quoting, a gloss found in Photius, Suidas, &c., s. v. Ta ék 
TOY Gpagov Ckoppata’ en roy drapakadintas ckantévtav. A@Hvnat yap ev 
Ty TOY Xo@y éopry of Kwpdovres emt Tov apakav tovs dravtévras éox@nroy Te 
kal ehoddpovy. 7d 8 adrd Kal trois Anvalois vartepoy érotovy. 


It follows, therefore, that the Anthesteria, the dpyaudrepa Atoviowa of 
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Thucydides, cannot be identified with the Lenaea, and that whatever 
may be proved from Thucydides as to the site of the temple ev Aiuvas, 
in which the former were partly celebrated, nothing follows in refe- 
rence to the Lenaeum, 


(B) Aristoph. Ran. 211 sqq-: 


m Raat, 
Auvaia Kpnvey rekva, 
, LA 
EvvavAov Vuvwv Body 
pbeyEaped, evynpvy euay doidar, 
xoaé xoa€, 
ny aupt Nuoniov 
Atds Atdvucoy év 
i > , 
Alpvaiow laynoapey, 
c Pla id / 
nvix O Kpatrra\dKa@pmos 
ot ie - r? 
Tols lepoiot Xurpoiot 


a Sew , a + 
X@pel kat epov Téuevos Kady OyXos. 


The fact that the play was produced at the Lenaea (.c. 405) cannot 
possibly be used to prove that the Lenaea and the Chutroi, at which 
the ‘Frogs’ profess to have raised their hymn to Dionysus (in the 
past, it is to be noticed), were the same festival. 


(C) Pseudo-Dem. in Neaer. §§ 73 sqq.: kal atrn 7) yuvy tpiv ebve ra 
Bd € 2 -~ f Lees a > * yee} ¢ A , sd 
appyta tepa umep tis moAews, Kal e(dev & ov mpoonKev aitny dpav éynv ovcaar, 
kal roravtn ovoa eiondOev of ovdets GAXos ’APnvaiwy rocovrwv dvtwy cicépxerat 
aN 7) 7 TOD Baciiéas yuvn, eEdpKwoe Te Tas yepapas Tas UmNpeTOvGAS TOL 

77) s yurn, pkwoé Te Tas yepapas Tas UmNpeTovGas Tois 
iepois, e€€066n 8€ TG Avwovricow yun. . . . § 76: Kal Todrov roy vépor 
ypaavres ev otndn AiOivn eatncay év TO tep@ Tod Atovicou mapa Tov Popov 
> A , . oa € aN ” A = cig > 8 - 4 A: - 
ev Aipvats (kat aitn 7 oTnAn ere Kal viv EornKev, auvdpois ypdppaow ‘ArtiKois 

Lo) \ , . \ Aa 2 - > es ‘ -~ ~ 
dydovwa Ta yeypappéeva).... kai dia Tada ev TO apxaorare lep@ Tov Avo- 

, Ve , > aly 4 o mat ah Y 90 n consis | Rane 
woov kal dywrdt@ €v Aipvas éornoay, iva py TodAol eidmou Ta yeypappeva 
a A “a > - ene Zs Y - , ~ > cal 
dmag yap tov évavtov éxdorov avolyera, Th Swdexdryn Tov *“AvOcarnpidvos 

, Pe. 4 A © , ‘ Fey 4 §, x6 ea eter 
pnvos....§ 78: Spkos yepap@y. dyiorevw kat eipt Kaapad kal ayy and Te 
Trav dddav Tov ov Kabapevdvray Kai am’ avdpis ovvovalas, Kal Ta Ccoima Kai Ta 
> , , Sod , \ \ 4 Ar 5 a , , 
IoBaxyxera yepaipo 7 Aoviow Kara Ta Tdrpta Kal Ev Tots KaOnKOVOL xpdvots. 
Here there is no hint of the Lenaeum or Lenaea at all. 
. ~ , VA oy Led 6 / \ > , 

(D) Paus. i. 20. 3: Tov AtovvTov 6€ €ore Tpos T@ CeaTp@ TO apxXatoTatov 
iepdv' duo 6€ iow evros Tod repiBddou vaol Kal Avdyuaot, 6 Te ‘Edevepeds 
kal ov ’AAkapevns erointev eA€partos Kal xpuvaou. 

* \ ae a a 9 , 
(E) Athen. xi. p. 465 a: Pavddnpos d¢ mpos ro iep@ Gyoe Tov ev Aipvats 
~ rn cl lal {4 
Atovicov 7d yAedkos Pépovras tovs ’AOnvaiovs ek Tov TiPwv TH eg Kipydyar, 
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eir’ avrovs (v. ll. avrois, avrol) rpoopeper bac Obey kat Aipvatcoy KAnOqvar roy 
Awyvaoy, Ort piyOev Td yhedKos TH Vdare Tére mpOrov €76On KEeKpapevor. 

Now it is clear that none of the above passages gives us any assis- 
tance towards the localization of the Lenaeum. Nor do the references 
to the Lenaic performances themselves. The festival is called Ajvaa 
(Aristoph. Ach, 1155; Athen. p, 130d, &c.): ém Anvaie dyav (Aristoph, 
Ach. 504): émAnvata Acovtora (Ath. Pol. c. 57; C. 1. A. ii. 834 b and 
probably 731), and we have such phrases as émt Anvaio wav, diddoxew, 
&c.; but in none of these cases is there any hint of the Acura (e. g. 
Plat. Prot. 327d; Dem. Meid. § 10). 

For what reasons, then, drawn from literary evidence, has it been 
assumed that the Lenaea and the Anthesteria (partly held ev A/uvas) 
were identical ? 

(1) The passage of Athenaeus above quoted has been compared 
with Anon. de Comoed. a’. 1. 6 ff. (Kaibel. Fr. Com. p. 7) rj adriy 
(sc. tiv Kap@diav) 5€ kai rpvyediay haci did 7d rots evSoKipodtaw em T@ 
Anvaiy yAcdkos didocbat, dmep exddovy tpiya, 7) dre piT@ mpocwmetwv nupn- 
péevov tpvyt Staxyplorres ra mpdc@na imexpivovro, But the two passages 
refer to entirely different ceremonies. That of which Athenaeus 
speaks was part of the Choes, the first drinking of the new wine at the 
Anthesteria. The second refers to the prize of a bottle of new wine 
given to successful poets at the Lenaea; it is a conjectural explanation 
of the name zp-yedia. There is nothing whatever to show that the 
passages refer to ceremonies in any way connected, except the use of 
the word yvevkos in both. 

(2) Hesychius: Aipvaer ev ’AGqvats [Gs] romos dvewpevos Awoviaw, mov rt 
Aaia yero, Editors generally, following Musurus, emend to Anvata, 
but this is not proof. The true reading may be Amwvata, 

(3) The one passage which can be treated seriously is a Schol. on 
Aristoph. Ach. 961, explaining the origin of the Choes: «is THY éopriyy 
T@v Xoav' erereheiro S€ IIvaveyavos dyddy* of 8€ "AvOcatnpidvos (5w)Sexdry. 
gro de AmoANdapos ’AvOcarhpia Kadeiabar Kowds Tv Any €opriy Awrica 
ayouevny, Kara pépos dé TiBovyiav Xéas Xirpav. Kai adOis. Gre *Opéarns 
peta tov pdvoy eis ’AOnvas ahuxduevos (jv_S¢ éopr) Avovdcou Anvaiov), @S pa} 
yevotro éudarovbos amexroves tiv pytépa eunyavncaro rovde ri Mavdiwy . . . 
kat dm ékelvov *AOnvaiors éopri) evonic6n of Xées. This passage as it 
stands undoubtedly represents the Choes as instituted to form part of 
a festival of Dionysus Lenaeus, But our suspicions are aroused when 
we find that the other versions of the same story make no allusion to 
Dionysus Lenaeus. The corresponding expression in Schol. ad 
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Aristoph. Eq. 95 (which Rutherford transfers to Ach. 961) is karehaBev 
8€ avroy (sc. roy HarSiova) edwxiay ra Syuored® mo.odvra. (Other versions 
are Athen. x. p. 437 b; Plut. Quaest. Symp. p. 613 b and p. 6434; 
Schol. Tzetzae ad Lycophr. 1374; Suidas s. v. Xdes.) It is at least 
probable, therefore, that the parenthesis jv 8é opt), Avoytoov Anvaiov is 
an erroneous gloss by the compiler of the first-quoted scholium, whose 
state of mind in regard to the facts concerning the festivals mentioned 


is sufficiently indicated by the early part of the scholium. Rutherford _ 


has made plain the unreliability of the scholiasts on Aristophanes, and 
this single passage is of no value when compared with the weight of 
evidence against the identification of the two festivals. Nilsson (1. c., 
p- 57) may be right in his suggestion that Anvafov is an error for 
Atuvaiov. AHNAIOY and AIMNAIOY are very much alike, and the latter, 
being less familiar, might easily be changed into the former. ( Athen. 
xi. 465 a (quoted above), quoting Phanodemus, mentions Aumvaios as 
a name of Dionysus, especially connected with the Anthesteria.) But 
in fact the emendation, though highly probable, is needless so far as 
the case against identifying the festivals is concerned. I do not 
notice some other passages cited by Gilbert in support of the identifi- 
cation, because so far as I can discover no one does or would now 
so use them: in any case Nilsson’s reply is sufficient. 

II. With regard to the archaeological evidence adduced by Dorp- 
feld (Ath. Mitth. 1895, Griech. Theat. p. 7) and Miss Harrison, it seems 
enough to say that though the precinct discovered by the former, and 
identified by them with the precinct év Aiyyas, contains the remains of 
a Anvds, this does not itself prove that it was a precinct of Dionysus 
Lenaeus, much less that it was the Lenaeum for which we are looking. 
If it were the precinct of Dionysus Lenaeus it might contain a Ayvds 
(though this is not necessary); but to argue the converse is quite 

_fallaeious.—.Nor does the existence of other Ayvoi in the neighbourhood 
help the argument. There is some plausibility, indeed, in the idea that 
the Lenaeum may have been a place or district in which there were 
many Anvol, but (1) it is certainly not proved that Dérpfeld’s precinct 
was the temple ¢v Aiuvas, and so, even if it were the Lenaeum, the two 
temples would not necessarily be identified,’and (2) it is very probable 
that the title Ajvaos is not derived from Avs at all. We will first deal 
with these two points before discussing such positive evidence as there 
is for the site of the Lenaeum. 

(1) As to the temple év Aiwyas, the first important piece of evidence 
as to the site is the passage of Thucydides, and next the passages of 
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pseudo-Dem. in Neaeram and Pausanias, all quoted above. To take 
Thucydides first. ‘The most natural and obvious interpretation, the 
one which a reader would assume if not on the look out for difficulties, 
would take Tpos TovTO TO pepos AS = aTpds TO br’ ality mpos vorov padvora 
rerpappevoy. It cannot indeed be said that it would be zmposszble for it 
to mean ‘near this original city’ (including the acropolis and the land 
south of it); but, as Prof. E, Gardner points out (Ancient Athens, 
p- 144), one would expect mpds rét@ (or mpds rotr@ Té péper) in such 
a case; and such an interpretation gives us no reason why Thucydides 
should have mentioned the south at all. On the most natural inter- 
pretation then of Thucydides the temple év Aiuvas was to the south of 
the acropolis (or SW,), not, like Dérpfeld’s precinct, on the WNW. 
Pausanias, moreover, says that the dpyaédraroy iepdv Of Dionysus was 
mpos t Oedrpy. (iepdv as Carroll points out (Class. Rev. July, 1905) 
often means the whole precinct, and not merely the shrine or sanctuary ; 
several shrines may be included in one precinct.) Carroll reminds us 
(l.c.) that ‘Fischbach (Wiener Stud. xv. pp. 161-91) has shown 
conclusively that Pausanias was thoroughly acquainted with Thucy- 
dides, and made extensive use of the historian in his description of 
Athens ; so much that he appropriates words, phrases, and terms of 
expression found in Thucydides. These stylistic resemblances exclude 
the acceptance of an intermediate channel. Pausanias had also the 
benefit of a tradition handed down by local guides respecting impor- 
tant sites. Hence when he makes a statement manifestly based on 
Thucydides, the presumption is that he understood his authority and 
interpreted him correctly.’ Now in the present case it is admitted 
that Pausanias had Thucydides before him; and when Thucydides 
speaks of the dpxadrepa Avovicra as celebrated at the temple ev Aiuvas, 
and when the pseudo-Demosthenes (I.c.), a connecting link, speaks 
of the ev Aiuvas as the dpyasraroy tepdv of Dionysus, it is infinitely more 
natural to suppose that Pausanias also, speaking of the dpyararov tepdy, 
refers to the precinct ev Aiuvas, and that therefore the temple ev Auras 
Was mpos 76 Oedétpw, than with Wilamowitz (Hermes, Xxi) to construct 
a theory of clumsy mistakes on Pausanias’ part. Of course, for the 
reasons given by Wilamowitz, the é Atuvas Was not the same as the 
theatre or temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus, but it may well have been 
within the same fepév, the same sacred precinct, or quite close to it, on 
the SW. of the acropolis. 

Now Miss Harrison (I. c., p- 83) writes that ‘Thucydides himself 
seems to warn us. He seems to say, “not that precinct which you all 
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know so well and think so much of, not that theatre where year by 

year you all go, but an earlier and more venerable place, and, that 

there be no mistake, the place where you go on the rath day of 

Anthesterion, &c.”’: and she concludes that Pausanias was wrong in 

saying that the oldest sanctuary of Dionysus was mpds 7d Oedrpo. 

Thucydides, she seems to argue, would not have been at such pains to 

distinguish the two ‘hiera’ if they had been close to each other. But 

(if he is really intending to distinguish them) this may just as well 

have been because they were close to each other and might be con- 

fused. However, so far as this passage goes, the theatre may or may 

not have been near the oldest sanctuary; Thucydides would not 
have any reason to think of the theatre zz efther case, for the simple 
reason that it was not old enough to add anything to his argument, 

and any mention of it would have been irrelevant and confusing. 

The most natural conclusion then from the words of Thucydides 
and Pausanias is that the temple év Acuvars was near the theatre, and 
not in Dérpfeld’s precinct to the WNW. of the acropolis. (In spite 
of Miss Harrison it seems that the other temples mentioned by Thucy- 
dides can be accommodated with sites at least as well on the view here 
taken as on that taken by Dorpfeld, and I should say very much better. 
See Bates (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. vol. 30); E. Gardner (I.c.); 
Farnell (Class. Rev. 1900, &c.).) 

I pass on to the attempt to identify the ev Aiyyas with Dérpfeld’s 
precinct on the evidence of pseudo-Demosthenes. The passage 
gives the oath taken by the yepapai or attendants at the ceremony on 
the 12th of Anthesterion. They swear that they celebrate (or will 
celebrate, though I cannot find any authority for the reading yepapé) 
the Theoinia and Iobaccheia in the customary manner and at the 


customary times. Therefore, Miss Harrison seems to wish us to es 


the Iobaccheia took place like the ceremony on the rath of Anthe- 
sterion in the év Aiuvas, and the Iobacchic inscription discovered in 
Dérpfeld’s precinct proves this precinct to be the place of the lobaccheia, 
and therefore to be the év Aiuvas. This is simply a case of non sequitur. 
Suppose a ceremony of the English Church which required of its 
attendants a solemn declaration, ‘I am (or, I will be) a regular com- 
municant,’ it could not be inferred that the Communion Service was 
part of the ceremony, or tock place at the same spot. Even, therefore, 
if a Baccheion has been found, guaranteed by the inscription (and of 
this there is no doubt), there is nothing to prove either that it, or any 
older building beneath it, is the temple & Aéyyas, or that the third- 
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century inscription on the pillar by the altar is the representative of 
the far older orjAy by the altar ev Aluyas mentioned by the pseudo- 
Demosthenes. Prof. Ernest Gardner also points out (Ine., p2123) dilgar 
the Iobaccheia mentioned in the oath cannot be the same as the rites 
of the Iobacchi of the inscription, for ‘the one is a state ceremony, the 
other a private one; and, moreover, the Iobaccheia are not among the 
festivals which the Iobacchi celebrate, and of which we have a complete 
list’ (see Roberts and Gardner, Greek Epigraphy, ii, pp. 236 ff.). The 
fact that the lower building contains a wine-press and places for an 
altar and stelae does not prove that it was the év Aipvas: it proves at 
most that it was an old Baxyeiov, like the one above it, There is no 
proof at all of the crucial point—that the Iobaccheia were celebrated 
only, or celebrated at all, in the temple év Aipyws: Dorpfeld’s precinct 
is probably only one of the many Baxxeia which (as Prof. E. Gardner, 
l.c., notes) must have existed in Athens, and the practice of setting up 
stelae was too general to allow of any argument being drawn from the 
one found. On the whole, the statement ‘I celebrate (or, will cele- 
brate) the Iobaccheia at the proper times’ suggests that the reference 
is to some time zof the present, and that the Iobaccheia are quite 
distinct from the ceremony of the 12th of Anthesterion. The nature 
of the enclosure surrounding Dérpfeld’s precinct also admits of many 
explanations besides the one Miss Harrison offers. Perhaps if it was 
the ev Aiuvas, only open once a yeat and kept strictly secret, it would 
be carefully enclosed, and would have only a small door, and would 
contain no votive offerings; but to argue the converse is simply bad 
reasoning. Since then Dorpfeld’s precinct was probably nof the temple 
ev Aiyvas, the place of the Anthesteria, it gives us no ground for 
identifying the sites or the ceremonies of the Anthesteria and the 
Lenaea; and we have seen that the fact that it contains a Avs is quite 
insufficient to prove that the precinct was the Lenaeum. So that the 
discovery of the precinct, interesting as it is in itself, throws no light 
whatever on the problem before us—the site of the Lenaeum. 

(2) As regards the derivation of the title Ajvaos, the form of the 
word suggests. derivation from a feminine Anyn, not a masculine Anvés, 
and this view finds suppoit on other grounds from Ribbeck (Anfange 
und Entwickelung des Dionysos-Kult in Attika, p. 13); Farnell (Class, 
Rey. 1900), and Nilsson (.c., pp. 111 ff.). Shortly, the reasons for the 
derivation from djvn are as follows. Hesychius gives us Ajvac Bakya’ 
’Apkddes : and Ribbeck, comparing this with Odyssey xix. 230 6 pep 
(sc. Kiar) Ade veBpov dmdyxev, suggests that the root is Aaf, ‘ tear,’ and 
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that the Ajva were bacchants of the mountains who rent a fawn in 
their ecstasy. We find also the verb Anvaifew. If this is so, the Lenaea 
probably at first included orgiastic rites, and it is significant in this 
connexion that there were mysteries connected with Lenaea at Myco- 
nos; and it may be added that in C. I. A. 834 b the fact that expendi- 
ture for the Lenaea appears in the accounts of the émordras ’EXevowsdev 
has by some been interpreted as pointing in the same direction, and 
suggesting in connexion with the Lenaea mystic rites having reference 
to the fertil:ty of the ground. If so, the derivation from Ayrds must 
give way; it is in any case uncertain, though perhaps it was the 
popular derivation in ancient times. It does not, however, seem to 


me to follow necessarily (as Dr. Farnell appears to think) that because” 


both the Anthesteria and the Lenaea involved secret rites, they were 
even probably the same festival. The arguments given by Nilsson 
and others, and partly reproduced above, are a sufficient reply. 

III. Finally, we have to ask, what positive evidence have we for the 
site of the Lenaeum ? 

(1) It was in the dyopd. This seems to be a legitimate inference 
from two passages of Photius, viz. Anvaiov mepiBoros péyas *AOnynow 
€v @ Tos ayavas fyov mpo Tod Td €éarpov oixodopnOjvar dvopagovtes emi Anvaly. 
€o7w d¢ év adt@ kat iepoy Avor’aou Anvaiov (so practically Hesych. s. v. 
ent Anvaig dye), and ixpia’ ra ev th dyopa ap’ Sv €Oc&vto tos Avovuctakods 
dyavas mpl 7 KataoKevacbnva Td ev Avovicov Oedrpov. Again, Schol. ad 
Dem. de Cor. § 129 describes 76 khiowy ro pos TH Kadapiry ipa as €v 
ayopa, while the iepdv of the hero is said to be mpds 76 Anvaio. Whatever 
is to be said about the hero, he at any rate serves to connect the Anvatov 
and the dyopd. That there was anciently an orchestra in the market- 
place at Athens appears also from Photius, épyjorpa’ mparov éxdnOn ev 7H 
dyopa, and Plato, Laws 817 c, speaks of stages erected in the market- 
place by tragic poets. Socrates speaks of book-shops in the orchestra 
(Plato, Apol. 26E). But the site of the dyopd itself is still so much dis- 
puted that we are left in uncertainty. The statement of Timacus, Lex. 
Plat., 6pyjnorpa romos exipavhs els mavyyupw vba ‘AppoSiou kat Apisroyetrovos 
eixdves, does not really help, as the position of these statues is itself 
disputed. It may have been at the NE. or the NW. corner of the 
acropolis. We have to be content therefore with the information that 
the old Lenaic performances took place in a temporary wooden theatre 
in (or by) the market-place—wherever this was, and that the particular 
spot in (or by) the market-place was the Lenaeum, a mepifodos péyas. 

(2) The Scholia on Aristophanes twice yet state that the Lenaea 
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took place ev aypois. Schol. ad Aristoph. Ach. 504 reads ovrt Anvaio 
T ayov' 6 Tov Atovyciov ayay éeredeito Sis Tod erous, TO pev mpaTov eapos ev 
dare, Ore Kal of pdpou "AOnynow epéporto, Td b€ SevTepov ev aypois 6 emt 
Anvaio Aeydpevos, bre E€vor ov Tapjaav “APnynat’ yYemwov yap ourdv jy: and 
Schol, id. 202 d&w ra kal dypovs’ Ta Anvara Neydpeva, Oev ra Ajvata Kal 
6 emAnvaos dyoy Tehetrar TS Atoviow’ Anvarov yap éatw ev aypois tepdy Tod 
Avovicou' Sua 7d Trekrods évradOa yeyovévat, i) Sia 7d TpSrov ev ToT TO TdT] 
Anvov teOjvar, Mevavdpos' tpay@dds iv dyav, Avia. So also Steph. 
Byz. Anvavos’ ayav Avovicov ev aypois amd tis Anvod" "ArrodAddwpos ev Tpit 
xpovtxay. But the confusion of these remarks is plain (see Nilsson, 
l.c. 78), and when the Scholia on Aristophanes which comment on the 
Dionysiac festivals are taken altogether, it is clear that no consistent 
view is to be found in them and no confidence is to be placed in them. 
It is enough to note that Schol. ad Ar. Ach. 378 places the Lenaea 
in autumn. The Scholiasts’ év dypois is no doubt due to the need of 
distinguishing the Lenaea from the Dionysia év éore, properly so 
called in opposition, not to the Lenaea, but to the rural Dionysia. 
Religious nomenclature is not so consistent that we can assume that 
all the Dionysia except the festival named év adore were once év dypois, 
but it is still possible that the Lenaeum was once outside the walls, and 
afterwards came to be included in their circuit. Hesychius (s.v. émt 
Anvaiw ayav) describes it as év 76 doer. 

M. Foucart (Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, p. 105) thinks that 
he has found an indication of the site in C.I.A. IV. i. p. 66, in part 
of an inscription which runs, 76 5€ Wiguopa t5de. . dvaypawyas 6 ypap- 
patevds 6 ths Bovis €v orndn Adin Katabéra ev T® Nydei@ mapa ta ixpta, 
and he attempts (l.c., p. 109g) to fix the site of this Neleion. But his 
proof that mapa ra ikpa means ‘ by the Lenaean theatre’ is very weak. 
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Tue following extracts are from a series of inscriptions containing 
the accounts of the priests of Apollo at Delos. These priests had 
charge of the various public buildings in the island, including the 
theatre. The part of their accounts which refers to the theatre is of 
great interest, because of the light which it throws on the theatrical 
architecture of the time. A collection of the notices concerning the 
theatre is given by Homolle in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1894, pp. 161 ff. The most important passages are given below. 


290 B.C. Tots THY oKyYAY epyodaBnoaget Kal TO Tpooknvoy HHHHA. 
282 B.C. ‘Hpakdeidy cis td mpooknyiov ypdwarte mivaxas Svo pucbds 
Spaxpat FEFI* "Avriddér@ rod MpooKNviov ypd| av |re givaxas Sto... 


: - + + + « Geoddrm mivaka. cis rd TpooKnuov Tomoavre pucOds dpaypat 
AAA: eis ToOUTO kare| xpno6n Evdov | eXdtivoy Tay UmapydvT@Y ... . . amd 
TovTav Harel ya|uev ras OUpas mdoas ..... . Kal doa eet Tihs oKnYIs THS ev 
T@ Ocdrpo. 5 

281 B.C. Tovs mivakas els TO Géatpov dveveykact I Steerer cet sot xah Kou eis 
Ty oKnuyy pvas ||, 

279 B.C. (Spaxpas) as e€érewe “Apiyvoros ’Avturdrpou irép Ths eyyvns is 
nyyunto Atatrov *ArodAod@pou THs Tov Oedtpou Teptotkodopias Td Ka@ atrov 
péepos ...... Topvickoy eis TO Béarpov épyarapev@ *Avtcydve@ Kaikou, mapéxovre 

> - , fe , » \ i¢ \ a / ‘ > , 
att@ mavra eis TO Epyov TANY Evhov, picOos....... TOU Oedrpou THY opxnoTpav 
kal tovs dAKovs avakaOdparte kal Tov xovv eLevéykace piaOwrois, apxiTéxtovos 
eyddvros, puoOos FEE... .- +++. THIS oKnvis TO Téyos KkaTaheiyarrt 
Srouev DEP 5.2... + eis 76 [oye |iov tis aKyyns (EvdAov) . 

27 OnBaCe [ épyo |AaBas rod bedrpov rev bAKav tiv Sevrépav daw XA, 


A , > a , , a > , 
274B.C. [dyayotor cis | 7b O€arpov ard Tov vewxopiov ALBovs obs eipydoaro 


rs 4 , ‘ 
De eeeee ovothoavte TO mapacKnyioy ....+......([dmevéycarte els] 7d 
- > ~ , > , ‘ 
Oéarpov dibous r&v ek Thvov bv0 kal €k rod atadiov........ « eyAaBdrvre THY 
yy TE av TOV Els TAS OKNVAS TO Tovs HAous eyAaBdvre [rods eis 
mpiopay TOV oTody Tay eis TUS OKNVGS.... TE i y 


Tas ox |nvas kal Ta TapagKyvia TH pyay EF drearnodpeba kara riv ovyypapny 
pas Tpidkovta énta pera TOV GpxitéKrovos Kal TOV EMIpEANTOV «worse es 
Ccodhpo TH eyAaBdrre moujoa rHy oxy Thy peany Kal Ta mapagknvea Ta 
karo Spaxpay HHHHPAAAALTFEFEF........ Emxdiry ro eyhaBdvre 
ras oKnvas Tas TadaLas ... Kal emuoKevdcat kal Tas €mdvo oKnyas Kawas Toinoat 
dv0 Kal Ta TapacKnyia Ta (yw Kawa TroU]TAL dvo kal rois madavots mivake rev 


4 A 3 Ud A § , ‘ 
mapacknvioy TEpt... Tat kal Tas edorpas kal THY KNipaka kal Tos Babpovds 
——* 
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emoxevacat PAA A FE........ rots eyAaBotor ypayar_ras_akyvas 


Kal Ta Tapaokywa td Te endvo Kal Ta vroxiro Spaypou_ XXIF ,... 

1144 T@ eyAaBdrte . . . . Gat Td mapacknyoy Td ev TH Oecrp@ Spaypav 
Lee uA WAN AW are i gee Opacvrew 7H eyAadrte epydoacOa 1d em- 
orv| Nov | oe eNO) eee . Apxeda ++ KATAXPLOGVTL TO TELyos THS TKVAS 
Kara riy ovyypapyy améSopev 1d ywdpevov apxeréxrovos KehevorTos Kal TOV 
eMLMLEANT OV. 

269 B.C. Thy oKnviy Thy ev To Occrp@ avaxabdpast FL... ew 
mapa Tédevos arpakrous Sto Sore kripal ka | eis ro Oéarpoy FFFF ..... 06 
- +. Ocodnpo KrAysaxtijpas napacxorre kal Karaccevdacarte FEFII| 2... a ee 

_ 2 , , 
Avoyvvaia éyhaBdrre thy opynorpav rod Geirpou kataxpioa rhv mpatny ddow 
COOMEY 6 vee ee es Swompever Artiydvou rev MOwy tev Tis ets rov Onoavpov (?) 
eOomev ...... Artixo ris Suddov ris ev TO Ccdrpm .......+ Artix 
Kaikou éyAaBdurt Kabdpa roy témov Th dwde rh ev TO Oedtpe mdvta KiKr@ 
COomey .. 4.4... Aptorokded kal Kaddyéver ris debelas Ths els TO Tapa- 
oKyviov ek TOOGY nevrakoglav COOHEV .. eee ee ee es Piravdpider Mapio ths 
[ Acdecas | THs els Tas Kpymidas [ras | €v TO Cedrpw eyhaBdrte wédas xtALovs 
Edomev. 6.1... . Awv rév eis Td Okatpoy......4., 

250 B.C. 1d Géarpov dvaxaddpar......... KAEiS Kat XeA@vioy emt Tov 
"Wwordy kal emi rd “Hpdkdevov Kai én HE ORIN Sen eye emer Tlappeévorre 
avakabdpartt Thy emaywyida Tiy ev TO Get pow . 67 5 2 . Ahediou rods Kpuv- 
vovs Ovaxabdpavrr rods ev TH oKNVR. see ee ee Neoyevet emypawavre emt TO 
Mpooknviay.........+.. TS AlCelas Tis eis tO O€arpov e&€Somev médas 
Stakoalous, Tope mb0G. Opayneys |i bs a eae nee ™ms €pyacias Tov 
emBedtpov e&eSopev 7ddas Stakooious. ...... . . Edwrelder epyodaBnaavre Tov 
opoordrny Kal roy karahynripa Oewae kal epydoarbat ev TO emedtpm.... 


180 B.c. [€vAo.... KatexpnoOn eis | Tiv KaracKkevny TOY TU<KoV TOY 


emt TO Aoyetor, : 

The earliest notices refer to the old wooden structure. The erection 
of a stone theatre was apparently begun about 275 B.c, and com- 
pleted in the course of the third century. A large part of this theatre 
still remains. But the stone proscenium of the Vitruvian type, of 
which the foundations are preserved, was probably a later work 
constructed in the second century B.c. This proscenium is not enclosed 
by side-wings (wapackjma), but open at both ends (see Fig. 12). But 
the inscription for 269 B.c. expressly mentions ris AWelas ris els rd 
mapasxnuor, Hence it is probable that in the stage-buildings erected 
in the middle of the third century the stage was of wood, and was 
terminated at each end by stone side-wings. In the second century, 
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when a regular stone proscenium was erected, these side-wings were 
removed (see Dérpfeld, Griech. Theater, p. 148). 

The word oxy» is used in the inscriptions in two senses. It denotes 
(1) the stage-buildings as a whole, €.g. Tovs Kpcuvods tobs ev TH oKnvy, 
(2) the wall at the rear of the stage, or the boards by which that wall 
Was covered, e. g. THY oKnyny THY peony kal Ta TmapacKnua, Tas oKnvas kal 
ra TapackKyvia, This wall or boarding is called 7 péon oKnyn as opposed 
to the mapackyma on each side, and ai émdve oxnvai in opposition to 
the mpookjvov underneath (so Homolle, 1. c., p. 165). Apparently the 
whole building was only two stories, and the back-scene rose one 
story above the stage. Bethe, however (Prolegomena, p. 234), suggests 
that there were three stories; that 4 péon oxnv denoted the middle 
story, and ai érave oxnvai the top story, of the back-scene; the bottom 
story being concealed behind the mpooxyjmov. But as only two stories 
are mentioned in connexion with the side-wings (74 mapackyma td re 
éndvo kal ra bmoxdrw), it seems unlikely that the central part of the 
building should have had more than two. 

Some of the technical terms are new. The lines of seats in the 
early theatre are called éAkoi, as resembling furrows dug in the slope 
of the auditorium. The horizontal passage dividing the upper belt 
(dudgopa) of seats from the lower is the diod0s. The word meptockodopia 
seems to denote the wall by which the outside of the auditorium was 
enclosed and supported where necessary. The ém@arpov must have 
been the upper belt of seats. The ¢p@oardrns and karadnmrnp are 
explained by Homolle as a sort of balustrade and coping by which 
the top of the auditorium was finished off. The kdipaf and kdipaxrijpes 
may have been the steps leading up from orchestra to stage ; but this 7 
is not certain. See on these points Homolle, |. c., pp. 163 ff. > fos ~ 

4} 


a 


GREEK 


A 


aykupis, 209, 210. 
ayopa, 377. 

dyaves Xvrpwwot, 31. 
aiyelpou Oéa, 83, 
aidpat, 200. 

aiwpnua, 209. 
dvaBadny, 204. 
avaBab pol, 2175 
dvaBatvew, 109, 148, 166, 167. 
dvabibaoKew, 71. 
dvanaaro, 269, 270, 295. 
avamiecpa, 217, 
dvarhdopara, 259. 
dy5pav xopés, 9, To. 
*AvOcoTnpia, 372. 
avrerippnua, 269. 
dvTLxXopia, 309. 
dnayyéAre, 68. 

am’ aiyeipou béa, 83. 
amd pnxavijs, 215. 
GroxpiverOat, 222, 227. 
amoxpirns, 227. 
dmodaxely, 32. 
dpiotepoorarns, 300. 
dpraf, 209. 
apxirenTov, 334, 379. 
dopa, 56. 

avOis, 344. 

avAaia, 219, 

avAnral dvépes, 9. 
abAnrhs, 271. 
avrAnTa@Y xopol, 9. 
aWis, 112, 194. 


Babuol, 379. 

Bapvaorovos, 275, 

Baya, 88, 107, 142. 
BopBay, 275. 
Bovkeutixdv, 328, 337. 
Bpovretoy, 218, 

Bapds, 80, 107, 108, 200. 
Bapos Acovicou, 142. 


ie 


yépavos, 210, 
yepapal, 375. 
yAcdKos, 371, 372. 


INDEX 


yeaypat, 107. 
Ypapupareior, 33, 34. 
Ypapal, 200, 


A 


deckndixtas, 282. 

delfers, 313. 

deftoararns, 300. 

devTepaywviaThs, 234. 
devTEpoaTarns, 300. 

diaC@para, 98, 381. 

diackevn, 71. 

dvavAvov, 321. 

diSackaretoy, 60, 

dibacKaria, 13, 61. 

diacKaria doriKh, 7, 13. 
didackaria Anvaixh, 13. 
didackaria TpayeKh, 13. 
AdacKaniat, 13, 47, 48, 351. 
diacKariay Kabévan, 13, 32. 
5iddoKados, 56, 61, 62. 

didaokew Tpaywdiay, 25. 
5OvVpapBos, 10, 222. 

diodos, 98, 380, 381. 

Avovvata, 6, 9, 378. 

Avovicwa dpxadrepa, 368-70, 374. 
Avovioia Ta dotiKd, 7. 

Avovicta Ta ev dare, 7, 9. 
Atoviota 7a én Anvaiv, 6, 372. 
Avovvcia ra emAhvaia, 6, 370, 372. 
Avovicia 7a Kar’ aypovs, 5, 29, 288. 
Avovdowa Ta Kata Kwpas, 20. 
Avovdcia Ta kata nddES, 29. 
Avoviowa 7a weyada, 7. 
Avovuciakol ayaves, 3.77. 
Avoyuoiakol Texvirat, 278. 
Avovvataoy O€arpov, 87, 3477. 
Atévugos Edevbepeds, 6, 7, aie 
Atdvuaos Ajvavos, 24, 372, 373, 377- 
Avévugos Aipvaios, 372, 273% 
Atévugos 6 ev Aiuvas, Nit 

dimAq, 317. 

duoreyia, 186, 

dixopla, 309. 

diwBedia, 331. 


E 


eykvednPpov, 201. 
eyevKAnHA, 201, 202, 205. 


els doTu Kabiévat, 7. 
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els GoTU KaTadeyerbar, 31. 
eloKUKAELY, 204. 

elobichnya, 201, 

eisodos, 112. 

exBadrAery, 3.44. 

éxkAyoia ev Atovicou, 7. 
EXKUKAELY, 201, 204, 205, 211. 
exvehy pa, 201, 211. 
exrimrey, 344. 

éxoxeva mpoowna, 246. 

édeds, 80, 167, 222. 
*Edevdepevs, 7. 

éuBas, 266. 

€uBarns, 248. 

ev dypots, 29, 378. 

€v adore bddawew, 7 es 

éy Tow dvotv dBoAoiy, 330. 
efapxev, 222. 

éfo50s, 270, 271, 315. 
e{woTpa, 209, 379. 
éravaBaivew, 167. 
érecokvukAely, 211. 

ént Anvaiw, 24, 25, 372, 377) 378. 
émiOéaTpov, 98, 380, 381. 
émaAnvara Avovicta, 6, 370, 372. 
émpednral, 343. 

émipedntal THS TOUTS, 49. 
émpednral Tov pvernpiwy, 49. 
érimapodos, 305. 

éxippnua, 269. 


émoatata EXevowddev, 6, 370, 377. 


evnpepev, 43, 228. 
Edvous, 261. 
evpwvia, 273. 
épamris, 252. 
épnBikdv, 337. 
edpnya, 209. 


Z 
(uy6v, 299, 301. 
(a@vat, 98. 
(woTnpes, 209. 

H 


WYEROV, 301. 

TYEUAV Kopupatos, 301. 
HpuKvKALoV, IOT, 218. 
Hutotpopiov, 218. 
MMLXOpLov, 304, 307, 309. 


ic) 


’ Oéa, 324, 341. 

Géa nap aiyeipw, 81, $3. 
OeaoOat, 9. 

Gears, 102, 348. 
Ocarpifew, 107, 142. 


béarpov, 81, 83, 87, 326, 348, 371; 374, 


377- 


OeaTpommdys, 334. 


Oeatpwrns, 334. 
Bodo yetov, 126, 213. 


Oeds awd pnxavfs, 211, 215, 216. 


Oeppavotpis, 317. 
PewpiKor, Sell 
Giacos, 278. 


OupeAn, 80, 107, IOS, 109, 142. 


OupeAtkol, 146, Ly. 


iauBetov, 267, 269. 
iapBven, 209. 

*Tadviot vdmol, 321. 

(Sia dopara, 310. 

ixpia, 81, 83, 87, 328, 377. 
ipatiopicba, 64. 
ivatiopicbwral, 64. 
iuatiov, 250, 295. 


Kabdpovoy, 68. 
KabéCecOar, 32. 

xabtévar, 228. 

Kadicev, 32. 

Kav 0s ayav, 30. 
kadabiokos, 317. 
kahapitns Hpws, 377- 
Kara (uya, 299. 

KaTa aTOLXOVS, 102, 299. 
KkataBaivey, 166. 


kataBAnpara, 185, 186, 198. 


KaTareyev, 269. 
KaTaAnnTnp, 380, 381. 
KaTaroyn, 269. 
KATATOUN, YO. 
Képapos, 186, 
KEepauvoogkoTetoy, 218. 
Kepkis, 98, 337. 
kiynots, 278, 314. 
khepiapBos, 269. 
khipat, 129, 148, 379, 381. 
KAlpakTHpes, 380, 381. 
xO0opvos, 248. 
KOATIMPA, 252. 
Koppos, 268. 

KovioTpa, 101, 142, 
Kopbag, 315. 
Kopupaios, 300, 301. 
Kpabn, 210. 
KpacTeditNs, 300. 
Kpnmis, 248. 

xpirny éuBadrrAav, 32. 
HpLTAS, 31, 32, 33) 34s 30. 
Kpovots, 269. 
KuBloTnots, 317. 
KUKALOS Xxopos, IO. 
HOPOS, Q, 20, 352. 


Kwpwdol, 9, 20, 25, 108, 275. 
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384 


A 
AapvyyiCew, 275. 
Aavposrarns, 170, 300, 
AnkvOiew, 275, 
Afvat, 24, 370. 
Anvaia, 24, 372. 
Anvaixoy béarpoy, 83. 


Anvavoy, 24, 368 ff. 
Anvés, 24, 369, 373, 376. 
Aiprva, 24, 368 ff. 


Aoyelov, 102, 107, 112, 118, 123, 126, 
146, 148, 149, 379, 380. 


M 


Heyaropwvia, 273. 
peracrevacerba, 288. 
peraaracts, 305. 


BNXAIN, 197, 199, 209, 211, 212,275, 216. 


py XavorTrotds, 209. 
pouot, 107, 142. 
p006s, 30. 

povwiia, 268. 
puppniia, 327. 
Hupunkos arpamds, 321. 


N 


vepely, isis fateh ic 

vEepunoels Beas, 2, 335. 

VELNoEIS broxpiraiv, 58. 

Nika rpayixal kal rwpuxal, 362, 
viKkay, 40. 

vindy 70 Ajvata, 364. 

vinay Tpayydia, 26. 

vin doriKh, 7 


Ul 


EipiCew, 317. 
Evia pos, 317. 
EvAov naparnwis, Be 


oO 


OyKos, 244. 

ox piBas, 68, 118, 248. 
bAkol, 379, 281, 
”OuBpucos, 261. 
dpforrarns, 380, 381. 
Spxnors, 311, 312, 314. 
Spxnorns, 313. 


opxnotpa, 82, 92, TOI, 102, 107, 142, 


148, 166, 377 
Opédravipos, 261. 


II 


tralia xopds, g, 10, 
madaov dpaua, LOZ 25 
Tavabqvaca, te, 

tap’ aiyeipov Oéa, 81, 83. 
mapaBaivey, 149, 305. 
mapaBaais, 149, 270, 305. 
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napaBhnva TéETTApA, 317. 

TrapadiiaoKew, 19, 22. 

Tapakatadoyn, 268, 270. 

maparoyiverbat, 269. 

maparéraopa, 118, 185, 186, 219. 

mapaoKyvia, Lis 127,139, 142, I19I, 379. 

mapacKyvia 7a dvw, 139, 379-81. 

mapacenvia Ta KaTw, 139, 379-81. 

TApagKnVLOY, 235, 380. 

mapagTaTns, 301. 

Tapaxophynua, 234, 235, 301. 

mapemiypapn, 206. 

mapodes, 112, 149, 194, 209, 288, 302, 
300. 

meTAagpEevws, 275. 

mepiakTol, 185, 191, 197, 218. 

TreptBopBav, 275. 

Teptowcodopia 379, 381. 

mivag, 45, 118, 123, 126, 186, 379, 380. 

mowkidov, 250. 

TOLT, 9, 49. 

mpoaywv, 67, 68. 

mpoyaoTpidiia, 259. 

Tpocdpia, Bese 

mpororyos, 224. 

mpos Tas pyres tmdpxnats, 317. 

mpos Xopov eye, 269, 317. 

mpooxnviov, 118, 127, 129, 172, 186, 219, 
379-81. 

Tpogwmetov, 262. 

mpwraryouarety, 227, 

MPUTAyVLTTHS, 223), 

Tp@Tov Evdov, 335. 

TpwrooTaTns, 301. 

TTEPVOKOTELY, 344. 

Tupptxiarat, TO. 


iy 
paBdovxor, 343. 
paBdopépor, 343. 
PHO, 224, 317. 

= 
TaTUpLKsY, 2. 
odrupot, 289. 
gauriy emauveis, 176, 228. 


olypa, 9°, 101. 

out xelp, 317. 

oKeun, 259. 

oKnvat ai émavw, 112, 126, 379-8. 

oxnvn, 108, 112, 141, 142, 148, 149, 
166, 186, 199, 268, 379-81, 

oKnvn U Héon, Ti) 379- 81. 

oRNVUEa mpowna, 288, 

oKnViKol, 146, 7/2 

oKnvoypadia, 112, 181, 


| oKaTevpa, 318. 


oTdotpov, 306, 315. 


| erocxos, 149, 299, 301, 


oT popeiov, 218. 
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oTpopn, 305. papuyyite, 275 
avKVos KAABOS, 210. papvyyliviny, 61. 
oxhpara, aia). povinides, 342. 
TWHATLOY, 249, 259. opal, 313. 

T x 


Ta ano THs opxnorpas, 140. 

Ta amd THs oKNVTS, 149, 165, 166, 268. 
Ta €k TOY duat@v ckwppaTa, 25. 
Tatvia évXvn, 44. 

Tawviar, 2009. 

Tapot, 200. 


Xapavior kRipaes, a 
xelp KaTampyyns, 317 
xetpides, 250, 

Xepot Aadeiv, 312. 
XtT@Y, 250. 

XiTay aupipadrrcs, 256. 


TeTpadoyia, 12, 13, 17. | xiT@y paddAwTds, 256. 
TET paper pov, 269. | xiToy xNopratos, 256. 
TEXViTNS, 227, 278, 317. | Xdes, 370, 372. 

70 ent THS sKNVTS, 1605, 106. | xopayds, 30T. 
Tpayos, 204. ye XopeuTns, 61, 80, as 
Tpaywool, 9, 20, 25, 108, 275. XopTVELV, 55, 56, 6 


Tpaypoav XOpol, 24. Xopnyely Kapmbors, 14 288. 
TpareCa, 80, 222. Xopnyety taral, go. 
TptAoyia, 13. Xopnyely TH pvay, 10. 


ziplper pe, 269. Xopnryey Tpaywoots, 10. 
Tpimous, 10. xoprryeior, 4: 
Tpitos apiorepou, 301. xopnyia, 37 
TptTOGTATNS, 300, 301. Si Gone oa, 61,66,201. 
Tpaxes;, 209. XopiKa wéAn, 287. 
mpuygia, 372. XOPOKTOVOS, 54. 
Tpuygydol, 310. xXoporexT7s, 60, 301. 

T XOpov aiteiv, 50. 
Udpiat, 32. Xopov biddvat, o 50. 
brobidacKados, 62. xopov eiadyev, 69. 
trokdATLov, 300. Xoporotds, 301. 
tmoxpivecOar, 227, 228. Xopoorarns, 301. 
broKpiTHs, 58, 148, 165, 223, 224, 227, | Xopov TUYXAVELV, 5O. 

229, 274, 284. Xvrpot, 12, 31, 7I- 
imépxnya, 307. - 
brdpxnats, 317- 
tmocknviov. 123, 148. Ijants, 112. 
ipacpatra, 186, 198. | pureds, 300. 

ce ro) 


padrrKa, 222. 


parrds, 259. | gbdetov, 67, 68, 87, 177. 


Haiott ce 


GENERAL 


A 


Acoustics, attention paid to, 174. 

Acrae, theatre at, 93. 

Acting, importance of the voice in, 272 ff. 
Musical training necessary for, 274. 
Style of enunciation used in, 275. 
Gestures used in, 276. 

Actors, contests between, 40 ff. Im- 
portance of protagonists, 42. Re- 
production of old plays by, 43 f. 
Originally chosen by the poets, 

—~alterwards by the state, 57 ff, 229, 
230. How assigned to the poets, 
58. Paid by the state, 64. Tamper 
with the text of old plays, 74. The 
first actor introduced by Thespis, 8o. 
Enter and depart by orchestra, 168, 
169, 192 f. Meaning of the term 
actor, 221. Gradual introduction of, 
222 ff. Number of actors in tragedy, 


comedy, and satyric drama, 223. 
Effect of small number of, 225. The 
Greek names for an actor, 226f. 


Kise of the actor’s profession, 227. 
Increase in the proportion of, 228, 
229. Distribution of parts among, 
230 ff. Changes of costume by, 232. 
Costume of tragic actors, 237 ff.; of 
satyric actors, 255 ff.; of comic ac- 
tors, 257 ff. Importance of the voice 
in, 272 ff. Musical training of, 274. 
Style of Greek acting, 275 ff. The 
Actors’ Guild, 278 ff, Privileges of, 
278, Social position of, 281. Sala- 
ries of, 281. General character of, 
282. Celebrated Athenian actors, 
282 ff. Comic, lists of, 365. 

Aegis, the, worn by Athene, 251. 

Aeschines, acted Oenomaus, 29. Hired 
by Socrates and Simylus, 30. As 
tritagonist, 33. His accident at Col- 
lytus, 249. Taunted by Demos- 
thenes, 281. 

Aeschylus, his first appearance as a 
dramatist, 11, 83. His Oedipodeia, 
11,15. His Oresteia, 12, 14,15. Tri- 
logies and tetralogies of, 13 ff. His 
Lycurgeia, 15,17. His Promethean 
trilogy,15. Number of his victories, 


INDEX 


34. lecords concerning his Oresteia, 
48. Exhibits at an early age, 50. 


Actors of, 47. ‘Trains his choruses, 
61. Reproduction of his plays after 
his death, 73, 76. Text of his plays, 
74, 76. Not popular in later times, 
76. His stage, 150. His statue in 
the theatre, 176. Scenery in his 
plays, 180. Said to have invented 
scene-painting, 181. Invents stage 


‘decorations, 399. Introduces a 
second actor, 223. Ceases to act in 
person, 227. His improvements in 


the tragic costume, 238, 240, 242, 
248. His choruses, 285 ff., 289 ff. 
Designs the dress of the Furies, 291. 
Improves the tragic dance, 314. His 
Eumenides, 327. Nearly killed for 
impiety, 340. 

Agathon, his first victory, 28, 70. His 
treatment of the chorus, 286. Adopts 
the new style of music, 321. 

Agonothetes, the, 54, 55. 

Agyrrhius, commissioner of the treasury, 
40. 

Aixone, comedies at, 30. 

Alcamenes, 131. 

Alcibiades, admired for his beauty, 9, 
327. Corrupts the judges, 35. As- 
saults Taureas, 66, 343. 

Alexander the Great, wishes to make 
a stage of bronze, 174. 

Altar, in the orchestra, 107. 
stage, 200, 

Ambassadors, provided with front seats, 
324, 330. 

Anapaests, given in recitative, 269. 
Sometimes delivered by the cory- 
phaeus, 308. 

Anapiesma, the, 217. 

Anaxandrides, never revises his come- 
dies, 71. 

Andronicus, victorious in the Epigoni, 43. 

Anthesteria, the, distinct from the 
Lenaea, 6, 369 ff. Where celebrated, 
308 ff. Dramatic performances at, 
31, 44. 

Anti-choregi, 66. 

Antisthenes, his success as choregus, 
Why OE 

Apaturius, 127, 


On the 
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Aphareus, engages in eight contests, 19. 
Exhibits at the Lenaea, 26. Entrusts 
his plays to others, 52. Rhetorician 
as well as poet, 62. 

Apollonius, disregards tetralogies, 13. 

Applause, mode of expressing, 344. 

Araros, son of Aristophanes, 51. 

Archilochus, invents recitative, 268. 

Archinus, commissioner of the treasury, 
40. 

Archons, the, manage the festivals, 49. 
Their seats in the theatre, 336. 

Arguments, of plays, 48, 349. 

Aristarchus, disregards tetralogies, 13. 

Aristerostatae, 300. 

Aristias, competes with Aeschylus, 1 

Aristodemus, the actor, 278, 281, 283. 

Aristophanes, the grammarian, I 
His Arguments, 47. 

Aristophanes, the poet, competes at 
the City Dionysia, 21, 28; at the 
Lenaea, 25, 27, 28. Story about his 
Clouds, 38. Third in a certain 
contest, 40. Exhibits at an early age, 
51. Entrusts his plays to others, 51, 
52. His Ecclesiazusae, 69. His Frogs 
much admired, 71. Scenery in his 
plays, 183, 196. Parodies the ekky- 
klema, 204. Parodies the mechane, 
212. Discards the phallus, 259. His 
choruses, 287. Discards the kordax, 
318. Honoured with a chaplet from 
the sacred olive, 346. 

Aristotle, his remark on the stories of 
plays, 39. His Didascaliae, 47. 
Censures extravagance in choregi, 64. 
His opinion concerning the deus 
ex machina, 216. His definition 
of acting, 273. His opinion about 
actors, 282. His 
dancing, 313. His remarks about 
the admission of boys to comedies, 
329. His description of Attic au- 
diences, 348. ¢ 

Arsis, 311. 

Artists of Dionysus, 278. 

Asia Minor, theatres in, 133 ff., 148, 163. 

Aspendos, theatre at, passages in, 97. 
Back-wall at, 127, 134. Roof in, 135. 

Assembly, the, meetings of, in the 
theatre, 70, 178. 

Assos, theatre at, 94, 159. Orchestra 
in, 106. Gates, 110. Date of pro- 
scenium, 130. 

Assteas, his vase-painting, 127. 

Astydamas, his victories at the Lenaea, 
26. Statue of, 87. Conceit of, 176. 

Astydamas, protagonist, 42. 

Athenodorus, the actor, 230, 281, 283, 
284. 
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Audience, the, representative character 
of, 4. Enthusiasm for the drama, 4, 
340. Overrules the judges, 37, 344. 
Closely packed, 97, 99. Number 
of, 100, At the Lenaea, 324. At 
the City Dionysia, 324. Includes 


women, boys, and slaves, 324 ff. Dis- 
tribution of seats among, 334 ff. 
Price of admission, 331, 334. 
Tickets of admission, 332. The 


proedria, 332. Occupants of the 
front rows, 335 ff. Comfort of, 100, 
342. Their mode of expressing 
pleasure and disapproval, 344. Cha- 
racteristics of, 344. Their ortho- 
doxy, 345. Their intelligence and 
taste, 347. Preservation of order 
among, 343. 

Auditorium, the, originally of wood, 
81, 84. In the theatre at Athens, 
go ff. Shape of, 92. Interior of, 
93 ff. Passages in, 97 ff. Size of, 
99, 100. Later history of, 100. 
Puchstein’s theory of, 131, 132. 

Awnings, 95, I00. Not generally 
used in Greek theatres, 176, 342. 


B 


Back-wall, the, 126, 127. In theatres 
of the Roman period, 133. Doors 
in, 134, 154. 

Balconies, on the stage, 187. 

Banquets, in honour of victory, 70. 

Basis (metrical term), 311, 

Bethe, on uses of proscenium, 123. 
Theory of the stage, 172, 173. On 
the drop-scene, 220, On the tragic 
costume, 239. 

Birds, chorus of, 297. 
entrance, 302. 

Boots, in tragedy, 248 ff. In the Old 
Comedy, 260. In the New Comedy, 
266. 

Boys, admitted to the theatre, 324 ff. 

Bradfield, theatre at, 158. 

Bronteion, the, 218. 


Their mode of 


Cc 
Callicrates, promises to increase theoric 
distributions, 331. 
Callimachus, the grammarian, 47, 48. 
Callippides, the actor, 277, 282. 
Callistratus, exhibits plays of Aristo- 
phanes, 51,52. Not an actor, 59. 
Carpets, in the theatre, 342. 
Cavea, the, 90. 
Cephisophon, 57. 
Chaeremon, 19. 
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Changes, of scenery, 195 ff, Of costume, 
Pa aM 

Chariots, in the theatre, 201. 

Charon’s Steps, 217. 

Chionides, 20, 26, 27. 

Chlamys, the, 250. 

Choerilus, number of his plays, 11. 
Competes with Aeschylus, 11. His 
improvements in masks, 242. 

Choes, 370, 372. 

Choregi, first appointment of, II, 20, 
352. Importance of, 36. How 
appointed, 53. Age of, 53. Re- 
placed by synchoregi, 54; by the 
agonothetes, 54. eintroduced, 55. 
Assignation of poets to, 55 f. Duties 
Or, Oe Expenditure of, 63 ff. 
Rivalry between, 66. 

Choreutae, their appetite, 61. De- 
livery of words by single choreutae, 
308. Decline in the excellence of, 
314. 

Chorus, the, granted by the archon, 50. 
Selection and training of, 60 ff. Paid 
by the choregus, 63. Its dresses 
supplied by the choregus, 64. Cost 
of different kinds of, 64. Decline of, 
128. Position of during the perfor- 
mance, 140, 148. Supposed platform 
for, 141. Occasional inaction of, 
168. Enters and departs by the 
back-scene, 168. ‘Comes into con- 
tact with the actors, 169. Extra 
choruses, 237. Gradual decline of 
in tragedy, 285 ff.; in comedy, 
287 ff. Its size in tragedy, comedy, 
and satyric drama, 288 ff. Its costume 
in tragedy, 290 ff. ; in satyric drama, 
292 ff.; in the Old Comedy, 295 ff. 
Rectangular arrangement of, 298. Its 
mode of entrance, 299, 301. Irregular 
entrance of, 302. The parodos, 302. 
Its formation when in the orchestra, 
303. Manceuvres of, 304. Second 
entrance of, 305. Exit of, 305. 
Delivery of words by the whole 
chorus, 306 ; by the coryphaeus, 307; 
by single choreutae, 308; by half- 
choruses, 309. Decline of choral 
dancing, 314. | Accompanies the 
actors’ speeches with mimetic dances, 
316. Sings in unison, 319. 

Chorus-trainers, 62, Paid by the 
choregus, 63. 

Christ, theory of the stage, 173. 

Chytri, the, dramatic contests at, 31, 44, 
EV hit 

Cinesias, said to have abolished the 
choregia, 54. 

City Dionysia, the, compared with the 


| 


Lenaea, 6, 7, 27, 28. Meaning of 
the name, 7. Date, 7. Character of 
the proceedings at, 7 ff. Procession 
at, 8,9. Contests at,9,10. Tragedy 
at, 10 ff. Comedy at, 20 ff. Order 
of contests at, 23, 24. Actors’ con- 
tests at, 41. Managed by the archon 
eponymus, 49. Synchoregi at, 54. 
Proclamation of crowns at, 68. 
Tribute displayed at, 68. Orphans 
paraded at, 68. Where celebrated, 
82, 84. 

Claque, the, 345. 

Cleander, actor of Aeschylus, 57, 282. 

Cleidemides, actor of Sophocles, 282. 

Cleon, terror inspired by, 260. 

Cleophon, invents theoric distributions, 

ie 

Clouds, chorus of, 295. 

Cock-fight, the, in the theatre, 177. 

Collytus, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Comedy, first institution of contests in, 
5, 20, 26, 27. Specially prominent 
at the Lenaea, 6. Choregia in, 20. 
At the City Dionysia, 20 ff., 358 ff. 
Number of poets and plays in the 
comic contests, 20. Reproduction of 
old comedies, 22. At the Lenaea, 
26, 27, 355 ff. At the Anthesteria, 31. 
Number of actors in, 224. Costume 
of actors in, 257 ff. Decline of the 
chorus in, 287. Size of the chorus 
in, 289. Costume of the chorus in, 
295 ff. Dances used in, 318., Its 
connexion with religion, 328. 

Conjurors, in the theatre, 178. 

Contests, the dramatic, confined to a 
few festivals, 1. Managed by the 
state, 3. Universal prevalence of, 3. 
First institution of, 5, 11, 20, 26. 
Tragic contests at the City Dionysia, 
10 ff. Comic contests at the City 
Dionysia, 20 ff. Tragic contests at 
the Lenaea, 25. Comic contests at 
the Lenaea, 26. Comic contests at 
the Anthesteria, 31. The judges in, 
31 ff. Prizes for, 38 ff. Between 
actors, 40 ff. Records of, 44 ff. Com- 
mence at daybreak, 68. Preceded 
by a sacrifice, 68. Order determined 
by lot, 69. Announced by a trumpet, 
69. 

Coryphaeus, the, in the early drama, 80. 
Position and importance of, 3or. 
Delivers portions of the choral part 
alone, 308. 

Costume, of the tragic actors, 237 ff. 
Origin of the tragic costume, 238 ff. 
Improved by Aeschylus, 240. Ancient 
representations of the tragic costume, 
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241,243. Tragic masks, 244 ff. The 
cothurnus, 248 ff. The tragic tunic, 
250. The tragic mantle, 250. Head- 
coverings in tragedy, 251. Special 
costumes in tragedy, 251, 252. 
General character of the tragic cos- 
tume, 252 ff. Costume of satyric 
actors, 255 ff. Costume of actors in 
the Old Comedy, 257 ff. Origin of 
this costume, 261. Costume of actors 
in the New Comedy, 261 ff. Cumber- 
someness of the tragic costume often 
exaggerated, 276. Costume of the 
tragic chorus, 290; of the satyric 
chorus, 292 ff.; of the comic chorus, 
295 ff. ue 

Cothurnus, the, 244 oa ‘Not worn in 
satyric dramas, 255. 

Council, the, special seats for, 337. 

Courtesans, special seats for, 337. 

Crane, the, 210. 

Crates, actor to Cratinus, 59, 228. 

Cratinus, satirized by Aristophanes, 9. 
His victories, 28, 46. Refused a 
chorus by the archon, 50. Called a 
dancer, 61, 228, 314. 

Crowns, proclaimed at the City Dionysia, 
68. Bestowed on victors at the con- 
tests, 69. Worn by kings and 
messengers, 252, Worm by the 
spectators, 342. 

Cunei, the, 98. 

Curators, at the City Dionysia and 
Lenaea, 49. 


Cushions, in the theatre, 96,.342y [ 


/ 


Cunt Aip~ ff ¢ ‘mat 
D : 

Dancing, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 311. Its mimetic character, 
312. History of, 314. How far em- 
ployed in the drama, 315. Used as 
an accompaniment to speeches from 
the stage, 316. The tragic dance, 
317. The comic dance, 318. The 
satyric dance, 318. 

Delivery, different modes of, 266 ff. 
Louder in tragedy than in comedy, 
275. More rhythmical than in 
modern times, 275. Delivery of the 
choral part, 305 ff. 

Delos, theatre at, orchestra in, 106, 
121 ff,, 139, 157. The hyposkenion, 
LOW Ii 22 124-0255 0575. Lhe 
pinakes,123,130. Dateofproscenium, 
130. Shape of stage-buildings, 139. 
Erections in front of proscenium, 157. 
Dorpfeld’s view concerning, 162. 
Accounts in connexion with, 379 ff. 
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Demosthenes, his choregic dress, 8, 
His dream, 37. Supplies his chorus 
with golden crowns, 64. Complains 
of the amount spent upon choruses, 
66. His remark about actors, 273. 
Assaulted by Meidias, 324. 

Deus ex machina, 215. 

Deuteragonist, 230, 234. 

Deuterostatae, 300. 

Dexiostatae, 30¢. 

Diaulia, 321. 

Dicaeogenes, his meanness, 37. 

Didascalia, meaning of the word, 47. 
The tragic didascaliae, 13; cf. 352 ff. 

Didaskalos, 61. 

Diodorus, exhibits two comedies at one 
contest, 21. 

Dionysia, see 
Dionysia. 

Dionysius, exhibits at the Lenaea, 26, 
28. 

Dionysus, Eleuthereus and Lenaeus, 6. 
His statue carried in procession, 8; 
placed in the theatre, 9. His tem- 
ples, 88, 89, 175, 308 ff. His priest, 


City Dionysia, Rural 


339- 

Diphilus, ejected from the theatre, 345. 

Distegia, the, 186. 

Distribution, of the parts among the 
actors, 230 ff. 

Dithyrambic contests, 6,9, 24, 39, 53) 
56, 65. 

Doors, from stage to orchestra, 115, 
124, 153-4 Into the parodoi, 125. 
In the back-wall, 125,134,189. In 
the back-scene, 188, From the side- 
wings, 189, 191. Regulations about 
the doors on to the stage, 190, 194, 

Dorian Mode, the, 320. 

Dérpfeld, on date of first stone theatre 
at Athens, 83, 87. On Lycurgus’s 
work, 87, 88, 114. On the oldest 
stage-buildings, 113, 114,117. On 
date of first important reconstruction, 
114,119. On the character of this 
reconstruction, 119. On date of 
stone proscenium at Athens, 131. 
His theory of the Greek stage, 
144 ff. Contradicted by Vitruvius, 
145 ff.; by other ancient authorities, 
148 ff. Inconsistent with the archaeo- 
logical evidence, 150 ff., 171. Argu- 
ments in favour of, 158 ff. Early 
literary evidence against, 165 ff. 
Evidence of the extant dramas con- 
cerning, 166 ff. The reason for the 
stage, 170. 

Drawers, worn by the satyrs, 294. 

Drop-scene, the, 218. 

Duets, between actors, 268. 
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Kisodoi, 112, 

Ekkyklema, the, character of, 201 ff., 
205. Instances of in the extant 
dramas, 203 ff., 206 ff. Recent 
theories about, 205, 208. 

Eleusis, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Eleutherae, statue of Dionysus at, 8. 

Kleuthereus, title of Dionysus, 6, 8. 

Emmeleia, the, 317. 

Encores, 344. 

Entrances. See Doors (above), 

Ephebi, receive their shields and spears 
in:the theatre, 178. Their seats, 


Epicharmus, date of, 20. 

Epidaurus, theatre at, its symmetry of 
shape, 92. Auditorium in, 93. Chief 
seats in, 95. Passages in, 97. Size 
of, 100, Date of, 104,119. Orches- 
tra in, 105, 143, 157. The gutter, 
107, The altar, 108. Gates, r1o, 
The hyposkenion, 123-5, 154. 
Side-wings, 125. Ramps, 125, 

Epiparodos, the, 305. 

Fretria, theatre at, 89. The orchestra, 
107. Tunnelin, 109. Stage-buildings 
at, I19, 120, 121, 151, 165. Stage 
in, 122,132. Side-wings, 125. Date 
of proscenium, 130. 

Eubulus, entrusts his plays to Philippus, 
52. 

Eudemus, helps in construction of thea- 
tre, 87. 

Eumenes, portico of, 175. 

Euphorion, produces plays of Aeschylus, 


73. 

Eupolis, entrusts one of his plays to 
Demostratus, 52. 

Euripides, his Alcestis, 12, igi Iabis 
Medea, Hippolytus, and Troades, 12. 
Defeated by Xenocles, 12, Bean DY; 
Nicomachus, 35. His Iphigeneia in 
Aulis and Bacchae, 12, 76. Repro- 
duction of his tragedies in later times, 
18, 76. Exhibits a new tragedy at 
the Peiraeeus, 29. Number of his 
victories, 34. Exhibits at an early 
age, 51. His relation with Cephiso- 
phon, 57. Trains his own choruses, 
62. Text of his plays, 74. His 
popularity, 71. His statue in the 
theatre, 176. Scenery in his plays, 
183, 184. His use of the deus ex 
machina, 216. Often 
children on the stage, 237. Char- 
acter of his tragedies, 254. His 
choruses, 285-¥, Adopts the new 
style of music, 321. Predicts the 
speedy popularity of Timotheus, 322. 
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Charged with writing immoral plays, 
327. His Melanippe, 346; his 
Danaé, 346. 

Eurycleides, his statue in the theatre, 
176. ; 

Bicone law of, 23. 

Exodoi, not usually accompanied with 
dances, 316. 

Exostra, the, 209. 

Extra performers, 235 ff. 


EF 


Fig-branch, the, 210. 

Files, in choruses, 298. 

Flute, the, regularly used in the Greek 
drama, 270, 

Flute-players, how assigned, 56. Paid 
by the choregus, 63. Number of, 
270. Costume of, 271. Position of 
during the performance, 271. 

Foreigners, their seats, 337. 

Furies, chorus of, 291. Its mode of 
entrance, 302. 


G 

Gates, leading to the orchestra, 110. 

Generals, their seats in the theatre, 336. 

Gerarae, the oath of, 371, 375. 

Gestures, most important in the Greek 
drama, 276. Restrained in character, 
207, 

Ghosts, on the Greck stage, 168, 21 ye 

Girdles, part’of the tragic costume, 250. 

Gladiatorial contests, in the theatre, 
102, 178. 

Gods, manner of their appearance on 
the ancient stage, 215 ff. 

Graeco-Roman theatres, character of, 
127, 133 ff. Use of orchestra in, 
136. Inconsistent with Dérpfeld’s 
theory, 163. 

Guild, the Actors’, 278 ff, 

Gutters, in the orchestra, 102, 106, 107, 


it 


Hadrian, statues of in the Athenian 
theatre, 176, 

Harp, the, occasionally employed in the 
Greek drama, 240. 

Marp-players, their number, costume, 
and position during the perform- 
ances, 270, 271, 

Hats, worn by the spectators, 342. 

Head-coverings, for the actors, 251, 

Hemichoria, 307, 319, 320, 

Hemikyklion, the, 218. 

Hemistrophion, the, 218. 

Hermon, the actor, 284, 344, 
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Himation, the, 250. 

Horace, his reference to the Greek 
stage, I44, I50. 

Horses, in the theatre, 201. 

Hypodidaskalos, the, 62. 

Hypokrites, use of the word, 220. 
derivation, 226. 

Hypophrygian Mode, the, 321. 

Hyporchemata, 307, 316, 317. 

Hyposkenion, the, 123 ff. 


Its 


I 
Tambics, tetrameters, given in recitative, 
269. 


Tambic trimeters, spoken without musi- | 


Rarely 


? 


cal accompaniment, 
sung, 267. 

Tcaria, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Ikria, the, 83, 84, 87. 

Inscriptions bearing on the drama, 352 ff. 

Tobaccheia, 375. 

Ton of Chios, his remark about virtue, 
13. His present to the Athenians, 
470. 

Tonic Mode, the, 321. 

Tophon, exhibits plays of his father 
Sophocles, 51. 


267. 


J 


Judges, in the dramatic contests, their 
number, 31. Mode of selection, 32 ff. 
The process of voting, 33. Value 
of their verdicts, 34 ff. - Some- 
times corrupted and intimidated, 35. 
Afraid of the audience, 37. Their 
seats, 336. 


kK 
Kataloge, 268. 
Katatome, the, go. 
Keraunoskopeion, the, 218. 
Kerkides, the, 98. Assigned to particu- 
lar tribes, 337. 
Klepsiambos, the, 269. 
Knights, chorus of, 296. 
Kolpoma, the, 252. 
Kommos, the, 268. 
dances, 316. 
Persae, 318. 
Konistra, the, Ior. 
Kordax, the, 318. 
Kraspeditae, the, 300. 
Krepis, the, 248. 
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Lanrostatae, the, 170, 300. 

Lenaea, the, not part of the Anthesteria, 
5, 6,372 ff. Compared with the City 
Dionysia, 6, 7, 27- Meaning of the 
name, 24, 376. Date of, 25. Where 


Accompanied by | 
The kommos in the | 
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celebrated, 25, 83, 368 ff. General 
character of, 25, 26. Tragic con- 
tests at, 25, 26 ff. Comic contests at, 
26, 27. Actors’ contests at, 41. 
Managed by the archon basileus, 49. 

Lenaeum, the, 24, 25. Site of, 368 ff. 
Wooden theatre at, 83, 84. 

eee title of Dionysus, 24, 372, 
379. 

Lessee, the, 334. lov 

Licymnius, the actor, victorious in the 
Propompi, 43. His voice, 273. 

Limnaeus, title of Dionysus, 372, 
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Logeion, the, 117, 163. 


as the theologeion, 164. 

Lucian, ridicules the tragic actors, 254, 
273. 

Lycurgus, the orator, his law concerning 
the Anthesteria, 31. Institutes dithy- 
rambic contests at the Peiraeeus, 39. 
His law for preserving the text of the 
great tragic poets, 74. Completes 
the theatre, 87. Puchstein’s theory 
of, 87, 88, 130 ff. 


Not the same 


M 

Maeniana, 187. 

Magna Graecia, theatres of, 127, 133, 
155 ff. 

Magnesia, theatre at, its shape, 93. 
Tunnel in, 109. 

Market-place, the, suggested site of the 
Lenaeon, 25, 377. Dramatic per- 
formances at, 83. 

Marshes, the, temple in, 24, 368 ff. Site 
of, 368 ff. 

Masks, invention of, 238, 242. Results 
of the use of, 242, 243. The tragic 
mask, 244, 245. The mask of 
Silenus, 256. The masks in the Old 
Comedy, 259, 260; in the New 
Comedy, 262 ff. The masks of the 
tragic chorus, 291; of the satyric 
chorus, 292; of the comic chorus, 
205. 

iacioies the, character of, 209 ff. In- 
stances of the use of, 211 ff. Relation 
to the theologeion, 213 ff. 

Megalopolis, theatre at, chief seats in, 


95. Size of, 100. ‘The orchestra in, 
105, 106. The gutter, 107. Date 
Ol, 119, wtage in, 127, 122, 125° 


No door in hyposkenion, 124, 154. 
Date of proscenium, 130.  Stage- 
buildings in, 137. Skanotheka and 
scaena ductilis in, 160 ff. 

Meidias, corrupts the judges, 35. As- 
saults Demosthenes, 324. Interferes 
with Demosthenes’ chorus, 117, 279. 
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Meletus, his Oedipodeia, 18, 

Menander, reproduction of comedies of, 
22. Defeated by Philemon, 36, 345. 
His statue in the theatre, 176. 
Retains the chorus, 288. His desire 
for distinction as a dramatist, 326. 

Miltiades, his statue in the theatre, 176, 

Mitra, the, 251. 

Mixolydian Mode, the, 320, 

Modes, the, 320, 321. 

Monodies, 268. 

Mummius, 175. 


Music, in the Greek drama. The in- 
struments employed, 269, 270. 
Number of musicians, 270. General 


character of, 319 ff. The Modes, 
320, 321. Deterioration of Greek 
Music during the fifth century, 321. 
Musical instruments, in the Greek 
drama, 269, 270. 
Musicians, in the Greek drama, 270. 
Mute characters, 63, 235, 236. 
Mynniscus, actor of Aeschylus, 57, 227, | 
282. Calls Callippides an ape, 277. 


N 
Neoptolemus, the actor, 273, 279, 281, 
283, 284. 
Nero, competes in the tragic contests, 


273. 


Nicias, as choregus, 37, 66. 
Nicostratus, the actor, 269. 


O 


Obelisks, on the stage, 200. 

Odeion, the, used for the Proagon, 67. 
Of Pericles,175. Formerly used for 
performances by rhapsodists and 
harp-players, 177. 

Okribas, the, 118. 

Onkos, the, 244. 

Orange, theatre at, 135, 

Orchesis, 312. 

Orchestra, the, importance of, 80, 81. 
In Roman theatres, 82. In the 
matket-place, 83. The old orchestra 
in the Athenian theatre, 84. Names 
of, 101. The orchestra in the stone | 
theatre at Athens, 102. Comparison 
of Greek and Roman orchestras, 104. 
Not always a complete circle, 106, 
Passages round, 106. The gutter, 
102,106,107. Floor of, 107. Altar | 
in, 107. Subterranean passages in, 
103, 109. Entrances into, 110ff. Use 
of in Romanized Greek theatres, 135, | 
136. Hermann’s theory concerning, 
141. Book-shops in old orchestra, 3775 | 
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Oropus, theatre at, chief seats in, 96, 
Proscenium at, 125, 130, 152, 15% 
Stage-buildings in, 151. 

Orphans, paraded in the theatre, 68. 
Have the proedria, 336. 

Ovid, his advice to lovers, 312. 
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Pantacles, the poet, 56. 

Parabasis, delivered partly in recitative, 
269. Disappearance of, 287. Posi- 
tion of the chorus during, 304. 

Parachoregemata, 235 ff. 

Parakataloge, 268. 

Paraskenia, 117, 235, 379 ff. 

Parastatae, the, 301. 

Parmenon, the actor, 284. 

Parodoi, 112, 194. 

Parodos, or entrance song, 302. The 
second parodos, 305. Given by the 
whole chorus, 306. Generally accom- 
panied with dancing, 315. 

Passages, in the auditorium, 97, 98. 
Under the orchestra, 103, 109. Round 
the orchestra, 106. Into the orchestra, 
110 ff., 194. 

Patara, theatre at, 136. 

Peiraeeus, the, dramatic performances 
at, 29. Shape of theatre at, 93. 
Passages in, 97,98. ‘The orchestra, 
105,106. ‘The gutter, 107, Date of 
proscenium, 130, 

Pergamon, theatre at, 137, 159. 

Perge, theatre at, partially Romanized, 
135. 

Periaktoi, the, 197 ff. 

Phaedrus, stage of, 88, 115. 

Phallus, the, worn by comic actors, 
257-9; by the satyrs, 294. 

Pherecrates, censures the music of 
Timotheus, 321. 

Philemon, reproduction of comedies of, 
22. Defeats Menander, 36, 245. 
Retains the chorus, 288. 

Philippus, son of Aristophanes, 52. 

Philocles, writes a Pandionis, 17. 

Philonides, exhibits plays of Aristo- 
phanes, 21, 52. Not an actor, 59. 

Phlya, dramatic performances at, 30. 

Phlyakes, their performances, 155 ff., 


Ai 

Phrygian Mode, the, 320. 

Phrynichus, called a dancer, 61, 314. 
His Capture of Miletus, 71. Intro- 
duces female masks, 242. Skilful in 
inventing new dances, 314. 

Pinakes, 122, 123, 124, 130. 

Pisistratus, 11. 

Plato, the philosopher, writes a tetralogy, 
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18. His opinion of Attic audiences, 

38, 344, 347. Would exclude actors 
from his ideal state, 274. Praises the 
tragic dance, 317. Disapproves of 
the kordax, 318. His remarks about 
the drama in connexion with boys 
and women, 326. 

Plato, the poet, sells his. comedies, 51. 
His remarks on the decline of choral 
dancing, 314. 

Pleuron, date of proscenium, 130. 

Plutarch, his description of Greek 
dancing, 313. His remark about 
music, 319. 

Pnyx, the, disused as a meeting-place 
for popular assemblies, 178. 

Poets, influence of, 4, Number of, at 
the different dramatic contests, 12, 
HO;.20; 25.8 Age of, 50, 51, Pro- 
duce plays in other persons’ names, 
51, 52. Originally also _ stage- 
managers, 51,61. How assigned to 
the choregi, 55, 56. Act in their 
own plays, 227. Tragic, at the 
Dionysia, 362. 
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Comic, at the Diony- 
sia, 363 ; at the Lenaea, 364. 

Police, in the theatre, 343. 

Polus, the actor, his salary, 281. Stories 
about, 283. 

Polycleitus, architect of the Epidaurian 
theatre, 104. 

Polyphradmon, his Lycurgean tetralogy, 
Le 

Poplar, the, near the old theatre, 83. 

Portico, in the auditorium, 99. At 
Delos, 139. In the fourth century at 
Athens, 175. Of Eumenes, 175. 

Posidippus, reproduction of his plays,22. 

Praecinctiones, 98. 


Pratinas, number of his plays, It. 


Competes with Aeschylus, 11. Called | 


a dancer, 61, 314. Complains of the 
flute-players, 320. 

Price of admission, two 
Granted by the state to needy citizens, 
330 ff. 

Priene, theatre at, altar in the orchestra 
of, 108. Stage in, 121. Doors in 
hyposkenion, 124. Chief seats in, 
96. Proscenium in, 125. 

Priestesses, their seats, 335, 341. 

Priests, their seats, 335, 339 ff. 

Privileges, enjoyed by actors, 278 ff. 

Prizes, for choregi, 39, 69. or poets, 
39, 69. 

Proagon, the, 64. 

Probole, the, 70. 

Production, of a play, 49 ff. Conceal- 
ment of the poet’s name, 51 ff. 
Formerly managed by the poet him- 


obols, 330. | 
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self, 51. Posthumous production of 
plays, 74. 

Proedria, the, 335. Conferred on priests, 
3353; on archons and generals, 336; 
on various other persons, 336. 

Prologue, the, 302. 

Proskenion, the, 118, 122 ff. 

Protagonist, his importance, 42, 230. 
Parts taken by him, 232, 233. 

Protostatae, the, 301. 

Ptolemy, the Third, a collector of 
manuscripts, 75. 

Puchstein, on date of first stone theatre 
at Athens, 83, 87, 130 ff. On Ly- 
curgus’s work, 87, 88, 130 ff. On 
the oldest stage-buildings, 113, 114, 
117, 130 ff. On date of first recon- 
struction, 114, 119, 130 ff. On cha- 
racter of this reconstruction, 119, 
130 ff. On pinakes, 123, 130. On 
date of stone proscenium, 130 ff. 
On date of stone auditorium, 131, 
132. On stage in fifth century, 132. 

Pulpitum, meaning of the word, 150. 

Puppet shows, in the theatre, 178. 


Q 


Quintilian, his statement about Aeschy- 
lus, 73. His comparison of the orator 
and the dancer, 312. 


R 


Ramps, in the stage-buildings, 125. 

Ranks, in choruses, 298. 

Recitative, how far employed in the 
Greek drama, 268 ff., 305. 

Records, of dramatic contests, 44 ff., 
352 ff. Erected in or near the theatre, 
176. 

Refrains, 321. 

Refreshments, in the theatre, 341. 

Religion, its connexion with the drama, 
ir it,.328- 

Reproduction, of old tragedies, 72 ff. 
Of old comedies, 22. Of plays at 
the Rural Dionysia, 29, 30. By the 
actors, 43, 74. Almost unknown 
during the fifth century, 74. Favourite 
tragedies in later times, 75, 76. On 
the Vitruvian stage, 129. 

Revision, of plays, 71. 

Robert, theory of the stage, 173. 

Romanization, of Greek theatres, 133 ff. 
Often only partially carried out, 135. 
Dorpfeld’s theory concerning, 162 ff. 

Roof, over the stage, 118, 135. 

Rural Dionysia, the, 6, 29, 30. Old 
plays at, 43. 
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Sagalassos, theatre at, partially Roman- 
ized, 135. The stage, 135. 

Salamis, dramatic performances at, 29. 

Salaries of the actors, 281. 

Sannio, the chorus-trainer, 62, 279. 

Satyric drama, at the City Dionysia, 11. 
Its relation to tragedy, 16. Decline 
in the importance of, 18. Number of 
actors in, 224. Costume of actors 
in, 225. Size of the chorus in, 256. 
Origin of the satyric chorus, 289. 
Costume of the satyric chorus, 292 ff. 
The satyric dance, 318. 

Satyrus, the actor, 76. 

Scaena ductilis, supposed use of at 
Megalopolis, 161. Character of, 199. 

Scene-painting, invention of, 181. Char- 
acter of in ancient times, 183 ff. 

Scenery, occasionally supplied by the 
choregus, 64. Simple in character, 
179. Gradual introduction of, 179 ff. 
Inventor of, t81. Number of scenes 


not large, 182, 183. Character 
of ancient scene-painting, 183 ff. 
Mechanical arrangements for the 
scenery, 186 ff. Entrances to the 


stage, 188 ff. Regulations concerning 
the entrances, 190. Changes of 
scene, 195 ff. The periaktoi, 197 ff. 
Stage-properties, 199. The ekky- 
klema, 201 ff. The exostra, 209, 
The mechane and theologeion, 209 ff. 
Various contrivances, 217. 
Sea-fights, in the orchestra, 103. 


Seats, the, originally of wood, 81. In 
the Athenian theatre, 94 ff. For 


distinguished persons, 94, 100. Price 
of, 330. Distribution of, 334 ff. 

Segesta, stage at, 132. 

Shepherds, their costume on the stage, 
Di 

Sicyon, theatre at, the orchestra in, 106, 
The gutter, 107. Tunnel in, 108. 
The stage-buildings, 120, 151. The 
stage, 125. Ramps in, 125. ‘The 
proscenium, 130, 

Side entrances, on to the stage, rg1 ff, 
To the orchestra, 110 ff, 194 ff. 


| 
| 
| 


Side-wings, in the Athenian theatre, 1 13, | 
114. Called paraskenia, 117. Various 


shapes of, 125. At Delos, 139, 
Entrances from, 191 ff. 

Sigma, the, ror, 

Sikinnis, the, 318. 

Sileni, their relation to satyrs, 292 ff. 

Silenus, his costume, 256. His relation 
to the satyrs and Sileni, 205. 


Simylus, the actor, 30, 275. 
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Skanotheka, at Megalopolis, 160. 

Skene, origin of the term, 80. Various 
meanings of, 141. 

Slaves, admitted to the theatre, 325, 
329. 

Sleeves, in the tragic costume, 

Soccus, the, 266. 

Socrates, the actor, 30, 275. 

Socrates, his behaviour during the per- 
formance of the Clouds, 260. 

Solos, by actors, 268. 

Song, used in lyrical passages, 268, 305. 

Soothsayers, their costume on the stage, 
aries 

Seales, competes with Euripides, 12. 
Abandons the practice of writing 
tetralogies, 17. Number of his vic- 
tories, 28, 34, 46. Defeated by 
Philocles, 35, 40. Never third in a 
contest, 40. Refused a chorus by 
the archon, 50. Exhibits at an early 
age, 51. Entrusts plays to his son 
lophon, 52. His actor Tlepolemus, 
57. Writes for the actors, 57, 229. 
Appears occasionally upon the stage, 
62, 227. His conduct at the death 
of Euripides, 67. The text of his 
plays, 74. Popular tragedies of, 76. 
His statue in the theatre, 176. Said 
to have invented scene-painting, 181, 
Scenery in his plays, 182.° Intro- 
duces a third actor, 224. Prevented 
from acting by the weakness of his 
voice, 227. Invents the krepis, 248; 
and the curved staff, 252. His 
choruses, 285, 286. Increases the 
size of the chorus, 289. Appointed 
general, 346. His popularity, 347, 
348. 

Speech, used in the delivery of iambic 
trimeters, 267, 305. 

Sphyromachus, his regulation about the 
seats, 327. 

Staff-bearers, 343. 

Stage, the, original form of, 80. His- 
tory of in the stone theatre at Athens, 
113 ff. Names for 118, 163. In early 
times, 118 ff. In the pre-Roman 
period, 130 ff. Puchstein’s theory of, 
132 ff. In theatres of the Roman 
period, 133 ff. At Megalopolis, 137. 
At Delos, 138. Wieseler’s theory of, 
149 ff. Gradual development of, 144, 
Dorpfeld’s theory of, 144 ff. Literary 
evidence for the later stage, 145 ff. 
Archaeological evidence for the later 
stage, 150 ff. Dérpfeld’s arguments 
against the later stage, 158 ff. De- 
velopment of the Roman stage from 
the Greek, 162 ff, Literary evidence 
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for the early stage, 165 ff. Evidence 
of the extant dramas concerning, 
167 ff. The reason for the stage, 
170. Varies in height at different 
periods, 171. Various theories con- 
cerning, 172 ff. Occasionally used 
by the chorus, 169. 

Stage-buildings, the, origin of, So. 
History of in the stone theatre at 
Athens, 112 ff. . Puchstein’s view of, 
iss lA. etiam Ont m eset) featily: 
times, 116 ff. In the pre-Roman 
period, 126. In theatres of the Ro- 
man period, 133 ff. At Pergamon, 
137. At Megalopolis, 137. At 
Delos, 138. The space behind the 
proscenium, I51. 

Stage-properties, 199 ff. 

Stasima, movements of the chorus 
during, 303. Delivered by the whole 
chorus, 306. Accompanied with 
dancing, 315. 

Statues, in the theatre, 1706. 
stage, 200. 

Statuettes, of comic actors, 258. 

Steps, between orchestra and stage, 129, 
148, 149, 156. Charon’s, 217. 

Stropheion, the, 218. 

Sword-swallowers, in the theatre, 17S. 

Synchoregia, the, 54. 

Syracuse, theatre at, 89. 

Syrtos, the, 250. 


On the 


a 

Tablets, erected by the choregi, 44. 

Taureas, assaulted by Alcibiades, 66, 
343+ 

Tauromenion, theatre at, 127. 

Telestes, dancer employed by Aeschylus, 
312. Dances the Seven Against 
Thebes, 317. 

Temples, of Dionysus, 88, 89, 175, 368 ff. 

Termessos, theatre at, 93. Partially 
Romanized, 135. The stage, 135. 
Door in the back-wall, 154. 

Tetralogies, 12, 13 ff. Meaning of the 
term, 13. Invention of, 14. Character 
of, 14. Disuse of, 17. 

Text, of old plays, officially preserved, 


Theatre, the Greek, general character 
of, 79. Originally of wood, 80. 
Importance of the orchestra in, 81. 
Compared with the Roman, 82. 
Site of the old wooden theatres, 82- 
4, App. Seldom faces the south, 
89. Shape of the auditorium, go. 
Passages in, 97. The orchestra, 
1o1 ff, The eisodoi, 110 ff. The 
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stage-buildings and stage in early 
times, I13ff.; in pre-Roman times, 
120 ff.; in Roman times, 133 ff. 


Reasons of changes in, 127. Use of 
orchestra in later times, 136. Ex- 
ceptional stage-buildings, 137 ff. 


Wieseler’s theory of the stage in, 
146 ff. Dorpfeld’s theory of the 
stage in, 144 ff. Other theories of 
the stage, 172 ff. Acoustic properties 
of, 174. 

Theatre, of Dionysus at Athens, first 
permanent erection at, 83 ff. Re- 
mains of the fifth century theatre, 
$3, 84. Compared with that’of later 
times, 85. Date of the stone theatre, 
86, 87. Later history of, 87, 88. 
Site of, 88. The auditorium, go ff. 
The orchestra, Io1 ff. The stage- 
buildings, 113 ff. Statues and monu- 
ments in, 176. Various uses of, 177, 
178. Buildings near, 175. 

Themistocles, victorious in a dramatic 
cre 45. His statue in the theatre, 
176. 

Theodectes, engages in thirteen contests, 
1g. Victorious at the Lenaea, 26, 
Rhetorician as well as poet, 62. 

Theodorus, the actor, always delivers 
the first speech in a tragedy, 231. 
Excellence of his veice, 274. Stories 
about him, 283. 

Theognis, the tragic poet, 73. 

Theologeion, the, character of, 213 ff. 
Its relation to the mechane, 213. Not 
identical with the logeion, 126, 164. 

Theoric money, 330 ff. 

Thersilion, the, at Megalopolis, 137, 
160. 

Thesis, 311. 

Thespiae, theatre at, 124, 154. 

Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 5, So. 
His first victory, 11. Called a dancer, 
61,314. Acts in his own plays, 227. 
His use of masks, 242. 

Thessalus, the actor, 283, 284. 

Thoricus, theatre at, 30, 85. 

Thrasyllus, his dream, 43. 

Thrones, in the Athenian theatre, 94. 
Throne of the priest of Dionysus, 

6. 

miepaale in the early theatres, 80. In 
the stone theatres, 107. Various 
meanings of the word, 108, 142. 
Wieseler’s theory concerning, 142 ff. 

Tickets, of admission to the theatre, 
332 ff. 

Timotheus, author of the new style of 
music, 321. 

Tlepolemus, actor of Sophocles, 57, 282. 
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Tombs, on the stage, 200. 

Tragedy, first institution of contests in, 
5, 11, 25, 356. At the City Diony- 
sia, 11 ff. Reproduction’of old trage- 
dies, 19, 72. At the Lenaea, 25, 
26, 356. Number of actors in, 222 ff. 
Costume of actors in, 237 ff. De- 
cline of the chorus in, 286 ff. Size 
of the chorus in, 288 ff. Costume of 
the chorus in, 290. The tragic dance, 
316. 

Training, of the chorus, 60 ff. 

Tralles, theatre at, tunnel in, 110. Steps 
in, 167. 

Tribes, the Attic, dithyrambic contests 
between, 10. Have no connexion 
with the dramatic contests, 10. Cer- 
tain blocks in the theatre appropriated 
to them, 337. 

Tribute,'displayed at the City Dionysia, 

Trilogies, 13, 14.) 

Trios, between actors, 268. 

Tripods, the prizes in the dithyrambic 
contests, 39. 

Tritagonist, the, 233. 

Tritostatae, the, 300, 

Trochaic tetrameters, given in recitative, 
269. 

Tunic, of tragic actors, 250. 
tyric actors, 250, 


Of sa- 
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Tunnels, under the orchestra, 103, 109, 
T10, 

Turban, worn by Darius, 252. 

Tyndaris, stage at, 132. 

Vv 

Vitruvius, his advice about sites of 
theatres, 89 ; about the shape of the 
auditorium, 93. Description of the 
Greek and Roman orchestra, 105; 
of the Greek and Roman stage, 146, 
163, 164. D6rpfeld’s views about, 
145 ff. On scene-painting, 181 ff. 

Voice, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 272. Its strength more re- 


garded than its quality, 273. Train- 
ing of the voice, 274. 
W 
Wieseler, his theory of the Greek stage, 


140 ff. 
Windows, in the back-scene, 188. 
Women, admitted to the theatre, 324 ff. 
Their seats, 337. 


Xx 
Xenocles, defeats Euripides, 12. 
Ui 
Zeno, his remark about actors, 273. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 21, note 1, for C.1.G. read the Roman inscription I.G. 
Page 26, |. 25, for It was doubtless. . . But they must read It is therefore 
possible that it was at this festival that comic contests were first regularly 


organized. Ifso, they must 


Page 27, note 1, add: Wilhelm, however (p. 123), does not believe that the 
first extant column of 977d was preceded by a lost column ; and if he is 
right, the list of victorious poets at the Lenaea only takes us back at most 


to about 450 B.c, 


The question turns partly on the reconstruction of the 


original heading of this part of the inscription; it must, I think, be 
regarded as still an open one, and with it, the question of the date of the 


first comic contests at the Lenaea. 


Page 41, note 3, for xx. read iv. 


Page 48, note 4, add: According to Wilhelm, p. 257, Kérte has proved that the 


Nixa of Aristotle is the direct source, not of C.I.A. ii, 


C_L.A. ii. 977. 
no reason to doubt that 
be not the Néxa:. 


971, but only of 


I have not yet been able to obtain Kérte’s paper: but I see 
971 also has an Aristotelian basis, even if that basis 


Page 51, note 2, add: Menander also edidage mpwrov &pnBos wy (Anon, de 


Com. : Kaibel, Com. Fr. p. 9). 
Page 54. note 5, add: (Capps, 


the office: 
317-316.] 


t however, points out (Amer. Journ. Arch, iv. 
p. 85) that Plutarch does not date , 


precisely Nicanor’s acceptance of 


and that C.I.A. iv. 2. 584b mentions choregi in the year 
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Thirty-six Engravings of Texts and Alphabets from the Herculanean 
Fragments. Folio. Small paper, 10s. 6d., large paper, £1 Is. 
Herculanensium Voluminum Partes II. 1824. 8vo. 10s. 
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English History: Sources 


Opus Epistolarum Das. Erasmi Roterodami denuo reco- 


gnitum et auctum per P. S. Aten. Medium 8vo. Tom. I, 1484-1514, with 
four illustrations. 18s. net. 


Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel ; with supplementary 
extracts from the others. A Revised Text, edited, with introduction, notes 
appendices, and glossary, by C. Pirummer and J. Earte. Two volumes 
crown 8yo, half-roan. Vol. I. Text, appendices, and glossary. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Introduction, notes, and index. 12s, 6d 


The Saxon Chronicles (787-1001 a.».).° Crown 8vo, stiff covers. 38. 


Baedae Opera Historica, edited by C. Prummer. Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, half-roan. £1 Is. net. 


Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents, 
by J. Earte. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


The Crawford Collection of early Charters and Documents, now in 
the Bodleian Library. Edited by A. S. Narrer and W. H. Srevenson. 
Small 4to, cloth. 12s. 


Asser’s Life of Alfred, with the Annals of St. Neot, 


edited by W. H. Sreveyson. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Alfred J ewel, an historical essay. With illustrations and a map, 
by J. Harte. Small 4to, buckram. 12s. 6d. net. 


Chronicles of London. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
C. L. Kinesrorp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dialogus de Scaccario (De necessariis observantiis Scaccarii dialogus) 
by Richard, Son of Nigel. Edited by A. Hucuxs, C. G. Crump, and C. 
Jounson, with introduction and notes. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Song of Lewes. Edited from the MS, with introduction and 
notes, by C. L. Kiyesrorp. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 


Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, edited by Sir 
E. Maunpe Tuomrsow, K.C.B. Small 4to, 18s. ; cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. 


Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from the Twelfth-century 
MS by F. Mercatre. Small 4to. 6s. 


Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary (‘LiberVeritatum’): selected 
passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458, With 
an introduction by J. E. Tuorotp Rocers. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Fortescue’s Governance of England: otherwise called The 
Difference between an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy. A revised text, 
edited, with introduction, etc, by C. PLummer. 8vo, quarter-bound. 12s, 6d. 
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The Protests of the Lords, including those which have been 
expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with historical introductions. By J. E. 
Tuorotp Rocers. In three volumes. S8vo. £2 2s. 


The Clarendon Press Series of Charters, 
Statutes, ete 
From the earliest times to 1307. By Bishop Srunps. 


Select Charters and other illustrations of English Constitutional History. 
Kighth edition. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


From 1307 to 1558. In Preparation. By G. W. Proruero. 
Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents. 
From 1558 to 1625. 
Constitutional Documents of the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
From 1625 to 1660. By S. R. Garprver. 
The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Calendars, ete 


Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
8vo. £1 lls. 6d. 


Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. In three volumes. 1869-76, 


Vol. I. From 1523 to January 1649. 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. From 1649 to 
1654. 8vo. 16s. Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657. 8vo. 14s. 


Hakluyt’s ye rincipal Navigations, being narratives of the Voyages 
of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. Selection edited by E. J. Payne. 


pera: with portraits. Second edition. First and Second Series, 
5s. each. 


Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ set down between the Years 1669 and 1696, 
Edited from the Author’s MSS by A. Crarx. Two volumes, 8vo. ol Ose 


Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs from 1695 to 1660. 4 vols. 
8vo. £1 10s. 


Ludlow s: Memoirs, 1625-1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters 
and illustrative documents, by C. H. Firru. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 16s. 


Luttrell’s Diary. A brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, 1678-1714, 
Six volumes. 8yo. £1 4s. 


Burnet’s History of James II. vo. 95. 6a. 
Life of Sir M. Hale, with Fell’s Life of 


Dr. Hammond) "Smailevoseoseads 
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Burnet’s History of My Own Time. A new edition basedon 
that of M. J. Rouru. Edited by Osmunp Arry. 
Vol. I. The Reign of Charles the Second, Part I. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Completing the Reign of Charles the Second, with 
Index to Vols. land II. 129s. 6d. 
Supplement, derived from Burnet’s Memoirs, Autobiography, 
etc, all hitherto unpublished. Edited by H. C. Foxcrorr, 1902. 
8vo. 16s. net. 
Carte’s Life of James Duke of Ormond. 4 new edition 
carefully compared with the original MSS. Six volumes. 8vo. £1 5s. 
The Whitefoord Papers, being the Correspondence and _ other 


Manuscripts of Colonel CHartes Wurreroorp and Cates Wuireroorp, from 
1739 to 1810, Edited by W. A. S. Hewrys. S8vo. 19s. 6d. 


History of Oxford 
A complete list of the Publications of the Oxford Historical Society 
can be obtained from Mr. Frowde. 


Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford ; 


contained in the printed catalogues of the Bodleian and College Libraries. 
By F. Mapan. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Early Oxford Press. A Bibliography of Printing and Publishing 
at Oxford, ‘1468°-1640. With notes, appendices, and illustrations. By 
F. Mapan. 8vo. 18s, 


Bibliography 
Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. First Series. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 
Ebert’s Bibliographical Dictionary. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


Bishop Stubbs’s and Professor Freeman’s Books 


The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and 
Development. By W. Srusss. Library edition. Three volumes. Demy 
8vo. £28s. Also in three volumes, crown 8vo, price 12s. each. 


Seventeen [Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval and Modern History 
and kindred subjects, 1867-1884. By the same, Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1900. Crown 8yo, half-roan. 8s. 6d. 


History of the Norman Conquest of England ; its Causes 
and Results. By E. A. Freeman. Vols. I, IJ and V (English edition) are 


out of print. 
Vols. II andIV. £11s. each. Vol. VI (Index). 10s. 6d. 
A few copies of the complete American edition remain. 


A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 


Third edition. By the same. Extra fcap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of Henry the 
First. By the same. Two volumes. 8vo, £1 16s. 
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Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by F. P. 
Barnarp. With 97 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


School History of England to the death of Victoria. With maps, 
lans, and select bibliographies. By O. M. Epwarps, R. S. Rarr and others. 
ee 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Special Periods and Biographies 


Life and Times of Alfred the Great, being the Ford Lectures 
for 1901. By C. Prummer. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Domesday Boroughs. By Apotreaus Battarp. 8vo, with 
four plans. 6s. 6d. net. 


V illanage in England. Essays in English Mediaeval History. By 
P. Vryocraporr. 8vo, half-bound. 16s. 

The Gild Merchant: a contribution to British municipal history. By 
C. Gross. Two volumes. 8vo, quarter-bound, £1 4s. 

The Welsh Wars of Edward I 5; a contribution to mediaeval 
military history. By J. E. Morris. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 

The Great Revolt of 1381. By C. Omax. With two maps. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Lancaster and York. A Century of English History (a.p. 1399-1486). 
By Sir J. H. Ramsay. Two volumes. 8vo, with Index, £1 17s. 6d. Index 
separately, paper covers, ls. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By R. B. Merroray. 
In two volumes. [Vol. I, Life and Letters, 1523-1535, etc. Vol. II, Letters, 
1536-1540, notes, index, etc.] S8vo. 18s. net. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
L. von Rayxe. Translated under the superintendence of G. W. Krrcnin 
and C. W. Boase. Six volumes. 8vo. £33s. Index separately, Is. 


Sir Walter Ralegh, a Biography, by W. Sressrvc. Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


Biographical Memoir of Dr. William Markham, Arch- 


bishop of York, by his great-grandson, Sir CLEMENS Markuam, K.C.B. 
8vo. 5s, net. With photogravure portrait. 


The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot. By G. A. Arrcen. 


8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait. 16s. 


Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By L. Peansan 


Smiry. 8vo. Two volumes. In the Press. 
Great Britain and Hanover. By A. W. Warp. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


History of the Peninsular War. By C. Oman. To be completed 
in six volumes, 8vo, with many maps, plans, and portraits. 
Already published: Vol. I. 1807-1809, to Corunna. 14s. net. 
Vol. II. 1809-1810, to Talavera. 14s. net. 
Vol. ILI. In the Press. 


EF rederick York Powell. A Life and a selection from his Letters 


and Occasional Writings. By Otiver Enron. Two volumes. 8vo, With 
photogravure portraits, facsimiles, ete. 21s, net. 
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History and Geography of America 
and the British Colonies 


For other Geographical books, see page 10. 


History of the New World called America. By E. J. Payne. 


Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. Bk. I. The Discovery. Bk. II, Part I. Aboriginal America. 
Vol. II. Svo. 14s. Bk. II, Part I. Aboriginal America (concluded). 


The Canadian War of 1812. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo. With 
eight maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By. P. 
Lucas, C.B. Crown 8vo. 


Introduction. New edition by H. E. Ecrrron. 1903. With eight 
maps. 3s. 6d. In cheaper binding, 2s. 6d. 


Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies, 
With 13 maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by 
R. E. Srusps. 1906. 5s. 

Vol. Il. The West Indian Colonies. With twelve 
maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by C. ArcHLEy, 
KS:0: 1905. “7s: 6d: 

Vol. III. West Africa. Revised to the end of 1899 by 
H. E. Ecerron. With five maps. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geo- 
graphical. With eleven maps. 9s. 6d. 
Also Part I. Historical. 1898. 6s. 6d. Part II (1903). Geographical. 
3s. 6d, 


Vol. V. Canada, Part I. 1901. 6s. 


Vol. VI. Australasia, By J. D. Rogers. With 22 maps, 
7s. 6d. Also Part I, Historical, 4s. 6d. Part II, Geographical, 3s. 6d. 


The History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid. With numerous maps. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Dominion of Canada. By W. P. Greswett. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. By the same author. 
With ten maps. 1891. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. With maps. 1892, By the same 
author. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 

The Claims of the Study of Colonial History upon the 
attention of the University of Oxford. An inaugural lecture 
delivered on April 28, 1906, by H. E. Kerrron. 8vo, paper covers, Is, net. 

Historical Atlas. Europe and her Colonies, 27 maps. 365s. net. 


Cornewall-Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Depen- 


dencies. Edited by C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, quarter-bound, 14s. 
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History of India 


A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By sir W. W. Huyren. 
Revised up to 1903 by W. H. Hurroy. Eighty-ninth thousand. 3s. 6d. 


Rulers of India: The History of the Indian Empire in a carefully 
planned succession of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 


Babar. By S. Laye-Poote. 

Akbar. By Colonel Maturson. 

Albuquerque. By H. Morse Svepuens. 

Aurangzib. By S. Lans-Pootn, 

Madhava Rado Sindhia. By H. G. Kreyr. 

Lord Clive. By Colonel Mautrson. 

Dupleix. By Colonel Matrxson. 

Warren Hastings. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. 

The Marquis of Cornwallis. By W. S. Srron-Karr. 
Haidar Ali and Tipd Sultén. By L. B. Bowrtne. 
The Marquis W: ellesley, K.G. By W. H. Hurrow. 
Marquess of Hastings. By Major Ross-or-BLaDENSBURG. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. S. Corron. 

Sir Thomas Munro. By J. Brapsnaw. 

Earl Amherst. By Ayne T. Rrrcum and R. Evays. 
Lord William Bentinck. By D. C. Bourcrr. 

The Earl of Auckland, By Captain L. J. Trorrer. 
Viscount Hardinge. By his son, Viscount Harprvce. 
Ranjit Singh. By Sir L. Ganrm, 

The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir W. W. Hunver. 
John Russell Colvin. By Sir A. Coxvin. 

Clyde and Strathnairn. By Major-General Sir O. T. Burye, 
Earl Canning. By Sir H. S. Cunxiwenam. 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir C. Arrcnison. 

The Earl of Mayo. By Sir W. W. Hunrer. 


* Supplementary volumes. 
Asoka. By V. A. Suz. 3s. 6d. 
James Thomason, By Sir R. Tempre. 3s, 6d. 


Sir Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator. By Lieut.-General Teds 
M°Lxop Inyxs, 35, 6d. 
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The Government of India, being a digest of the Statute Law relating 


thereto; with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir 
C. P. Inserr. New edition, 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Early History of India from 600 n.c. to the Mu- 


hammadan Conquest, including the invasion of Alexander the 


Great. By V. A. Surra. Syo, With maps, plans, and other illustrations. 
14s. net. 


The English Factories in India, 1618-1621. By W. Fosrer. 
8vo. (Published under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council.) 12s. 6d. net. 


AY ? : 
Wellesley’s Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to his 
Government of India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 


Wellington’s Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to 
India, Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 


Hastings and the Rohilla War. By SirJ. Srracury. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


European History 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, from the Decline of the 
Roman Empire. Containing 90 maps, with letterpress to each map: the 
maps paved by W. & A. K. Jounsron, Ltd., and the whole edited by 

OOLE. 


In one volume, imperial 4to, half-persian, £5 15s. 6d. net; or in selected 
sets—British Empire, etc, at various prices from 30s. to 35s. net each ; 
or in single maps, Is. 6d. net each. Prospectus on application. 


Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. By H. B. 
Georce. Fourth (1904) edition. Oblong 4to, boards. 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Times of James the First of Aragon. By 
F. D. Swirr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A History of France. With maps, plans, and Tables. By G.W. Krrcntn. 
New edition. In three volumes, crown 8vo, each 10s. 6d. 
Vol. I, to 1453. Vol. II, 1453-1624. Vol. III, 1624-1793, 


The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators 
of the French Revolution, 1789-1795. With introductions, notes, etc. By 
H. Morse Sreruens. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. £1 Is. 


Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany. By H. A. L. Fisner. 
8vo, with maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


De Tocqueville's L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution. 
Edited, with introductions and notes, by G. W. Heapiam. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Documents of the French Revolution, 1789-1791. By 


L. G. Wickuam Lrec. Crown 8vo, Two volumes. 12s. net. 


Thiers’ Moscow Expedition, edited, with introductions and notes, by 
H. B. Georce. Crown 8yo, with 6 maps. 5s. 
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Geography and Anthropology 


Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. Groner. 
With two maps. Crown 8vo. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography. By C. R. Braztny. Vol. I 
(to a.p. 900). Vol. II (a.p. 900-1260). 15s. net each. Vol. III. 20s. net. 


Regions of the World. Geographical Memoirs under the general 
editorship of H. J. Macxinper. Large 8vo. Each volume contains maps 
and diagrams. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


Britain and the British Seas. Second edition. By H. J. Mackrxper. 
Central Europe. By Joun Partscu. 
The Nearer East. By D. G. Hocarrn. 
North America. By J. Russert. 
India. By Sir Tuomas Horpicn. 
The Far East. By Arcursatp Lrrrie. 
The Face of the Earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). By 


Epvuarp Surss. Translated by Herrua Sortas. Vols. I, II. 25s. net each. 


Oxford Geographies. By A. J. Hersertson. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. 
The Preliminary Geography, with 72 maps and diagrams, Is. 6d. Vol. II. 
The Junior Geography, with 166 maps and diagrams, 2s. Vol. III. The 
Senior Geography, with 117 maps and diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


Geography for Schools, by A. Hueurs. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 
Lieut.-Gen. A. Lanz-Fox Prrr-Rivers; edited by J. L. Myres, with an 
Introduction by H. Batrour. 8vo, with 21 plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

Dubois’ Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. Translated 
and edited with notes, corrections, and biography, by H. K. Braucuamp. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Melanesians, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
R. H. Coprineron. 8vo. 16s. 

Iceland and the Faroes. By N. Aynaypate. With twenty-four 
illustrations and an appendix on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Marswatr. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. By A. C. Hortus. 


With introduction by Sir CHartes Extov. 8vo. With 27 full-page illustra- 
tions anda map. 14s. net. 


Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By J. Ruys. Two volumes, 
Svo, £1 1s: 


Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By J. Ruts. 8vo. 19s, 64. 


The Mediaeval Stage, from classical times through folk-play and 


minstrelsy to Elizabethan drama. By E. K. Cuamners. With two illustra- 
tions. 8vo. £1 5s. net, 
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BOILOSOPHY 
Modern Philosophy 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with introduction, notes, ete, 
by T. Fowrer. Second edition. 8vo. lds. 


Novum Organum, edited, with notes, by G. W. Krreum. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Works of George Berkeley, formerly Bishop of Cloyne. With 


prefaces, annotations, appendices, and an account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by A.C. Fraser. New edition (1901) in crown 8vo. Four volumes. £1 4s. 


Some copies of the 8vo edition of the Life are still on sale, price 16s. 


Selections from Berkeley, with introduction and notes, for the use of 
Students. By the same Editor. Fifth edition. Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 


The Cambridge Platonists: being selections from the Writings of 


Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathanael Culverwel, with introduc- 
tion by E. T. Campacnac. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Leibniz’s Monadology and other Philosophical Writings, translated, 
with introduction and notes, by R. Larra. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding. 
Collated and annotated with prolegomena, biographical, critical, and historical, 
by A. C. Fraser. Twovolumes. 8vo. £1 12s. 


Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited by T. Fowzer. 
Extra fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Study in the Ethics of Spinoza. By H.H. Joacum. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, reprinted from the original 
edition in three volumes, and edited by L. A. Sersy-Bicer. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Hume’s Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, 
and an Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. Edited by L. A. 
Setsy-Biecr. Crown 8vo. Second edition. 6s. net. 


British Moralists, being Selections from writers principally of the 
eighteenth century. Edited by L. A. Serny-Biecr. Two volumes. Crown 
8vo. 12s. net. Uniform with Hume’s Treatise and Enquiry, and Berkeley’s 


Works. 


Butler’s W orks, edited by W. E. Giapstone. Two volumes. Medium 
8vo, 14s. each, or Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Also, separately—Vol. I (Analogy), 
5s. 6d. Vol. II (Sermons), 5s. 
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Recent Philosophy 


The Logic of Hegel, translated from the Encyclopaedia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences, with Prolegomena, by W. Wattace. Second edition. 
Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated from Encyclopaedia of Philo- 
sophical Sciences, with five introductory essays, by W. Watacr. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Lotze’s Logic, in Three Books—of Thought, of Investigation, and of 
Knowledge. Translated by B. Bosanaurer. Seconded. 2vols. Cr.8vo. 19s. 


Lotze’s Metaphysic, in Three Books—Ontology, Cosmology, and 
Psychology. Translated by B. Bosanauer. Seconded. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 


Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition, 1901. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. 


Green’s. Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by A. C. Bravury. Fifth 
edition, 1906. With a Preface by E. Carp. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Types of Ethical Theory, by 5. Manuxeav. Third edition, Two 
volumes. Crown 8yo. 145s. 


A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. By the same 
author. Second edition. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. lds. 


The P rinciples of Morals. By T. Fowter and J. M. Witson. 8vo. 
14s. Also, separately—Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 10s. 6d. 


Logic ; or, The Morphology of Knowledge. ByB. Bosanaver. 
Two volumes. 8vo. £1 Is. 


Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. 


By W. Watrace. Edited, with biographical introduction, by E. Carrp. 
With portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


Studies in History and J urisprudence. By Rt. Hon. J. Bryce. 
1901. 2vols. 8vo. £1 5s, net. 


The Theory of Good and Evil. By H. Rasupart. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Immediately. 


The Herbert Spencer Lecture. Delivered at Oxford, March, 
1905, by Frepertc Harrison. S8vo, paper covers, 9s. net, 


An Introduction to Logic. By H.W. B. Joszes. 8yo, 9s, 6d. net 
Hissay on ‘Truth, By Ho rodoacnis eevee net. 


Elementary Logic 


The Elements of Deductive Logie“ By ‘tT, Fowin, “Tenth 
edition, with a collection of examples. Extra feap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
; 
The Elements of Inductive Logic. By the same. Sixth edition, 


Extra feap 8vo. 6s. In one volume with Deductive Logic, 7s. 6d. 
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Jurisprudence 


Bentham’s Fragment on Government. Edited by F. C. 
Monracur. S8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon. 


James Bryce. 1901. Twovolumes. 8vo. £1 3s. net. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By T. E. Hottaxp, Tenth 
edition. 1906. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Elements of Law, considered with reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By Sir W. Marxsy, K.C.I.E. Sixth edition revised, 1905. 
Svo. 19s. 6d. 

Roman Law 


Imperatoris [ustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; 
with introductions, commentary, and translation, by J. B. Morir. Two 
volumes. 8vo. Vol. I (fourth edition, 1903), 16s.; Vol. II, Translation 
(fourth edition, 1906), 6s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the Institutes 
of Gaius. By T. E. Hottanp. Second edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. Hortaxp 
and C, L. SHapwett. 8vo. 14s. 

Also, sold in parts, in paper covers: Part I. Introductory Titles. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. 1s. Part III. Property Law. 2s. 6d. Part IV. 
Law of Obligations. No.1. 3s. 6d. No. 2. 4s. 6d. 

Gai Institutionum L[uris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor : 
with a translation and commentary by the late E. Posrr. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged, by E. A. Wurrruck, with an historical introduction 
by A. H. J. Greeniper. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Sous. Translated by J. C. 
Lepure: with an introductory essay by E. Gruner. Second edition, 1901. 
8vo. 18s. 

Infamia ; its place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Legal Procedure in Cicero’s Time. By A. H. J. Greener. 
8vo. £1 Is. 

The Roman Law of Damage to Property: being a commentary 


on the title of the Digest ‘Ad Legem Aquiliam’ (ix. 2), with an introduction 
to the study of the Corpus Iuris Civilis. By E. Grurser. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. By J. B. Moyre. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Principles of German Civil Law. By Envyesr J. Scnusren. 
Svo. 19s. 6d. net. 
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English Law 


Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency in 


its relation to Contract. By Sir W. R. Anson. Eleventh edition. 1906. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Law and Custom of the Constitution. By the same. In two 
arts. 
4 Part I. Parligment. Third edition. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 


Part II. The Crown. Third edition in preparation. 


Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 8vo. £1 Ils. 6d. 


Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 
By Sir K. E. Dieny. Fifth edition. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 


Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 
By J. Earte. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
Fortescue’s Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 


Monarchy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Piummer. 8vyo, leather back, 12s. 6d. 


Legislative Methods and Forms. By Sir C. P. Insert, K.C.S.I. 
1901. 8vo, leather back, 16s. 


Modern Land Law, By E. Jenks. 8vo. 15s. 


Essay on Possession in the Common Law. By Sir F. 
Poxxock and Sir R. S. Wricur. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


Outline of the Law of Property. By T. Rarston. svo. 75. 6a. 
Villainage in England. By P. Vinocrapvorr. 8vo, leather back, 16s. 


Law in Daily Life. By Rup. von Jurrinc. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Goupy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts, 


with table of all Cases cited. By F. R. Y. Ravcutrre and J. C, Mites. 8vo. 
1904, 12s, 6d. net. 


Constitutional Documents 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
from the earliest times to Edward I. Arranged and edited by W. Sruszs, 
Fighth edition, 1900. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S. R. Garprver. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Select Statutes and other Constitutional] Documents, 


illustrative of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
Proruero, Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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International Law 


International Law. By W. E. Hau. Fifth edition by J. B. Artay. 
1904. Svo. £1 Is. net. 


Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 
British Crown. By W.E. Hatt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a collection 


of treaties and other public acts. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
T. E. Hotzanp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 


Studies in International Law. By T. E. Houtanp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Gentilis Alberici de Iure Belli Libri Tres eaiait T. 5. 


Hottanp. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 1s. 


The Law of Nations. By Sir T. Twiss. Part I. In time of peace. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 15s. 


Colonial and Indian Law 


The Government of India, being a Digest of the Statute Law relating 
thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir C. P. 
Insert, K.C.S.I. S8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 
Sir H. Jenxyns, K.C.B., with a preface by Sir C. P. Inzerr, and a portrait 
of the author. 1902. S8vo, leather back, 15s. net. 


Cornewall-Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, leather back, 14s. 


An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for 
the use of students. 1906. By Sir W. Markby, K.C.I.E. 6s. net. 


Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By B. H. 
Bapenx-Powet, C.I.E. With map. Second edition, revised by T. W. 
Hoxperness, C.S.I. (1907.) Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Land-Systems of British India, being a manual of the Land- 
Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration. »~By the same. 
Three volumes. 8vo, with map. £3 3s. 


Anglo-Indian Codes, by Wurrtey Sroxes. 8vyo. 
Vol. I. Substantive Law. £110s. Vol. II. Adjective Law. £1 15s. 
Ist supplement, 2s. 6d. 2nd supplement, to 1891, 4s. 6d. In one vol., 6s. 6d. 


The Indian Evidence Act, with notes by Sir W. Manxsy, K.C.LE. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net (published by Mr. Frowde). 


Corps de Droit Ottoman : un Recueil des Codes, Lois, Réglements, 
Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Intérieur, et d’Etudes 
sur le Droit Coutumier de Empire Ottoman. Par Grorcr Younc. Seven 
vols. 8vo. Part I (Vols. I-III), cloth, £2 17s. 6d. net; paper covers, 
£2 12s. 6d. net, published: Part II (Vols. I[V-VII), cloth, £1 17s. net, paper 
covers, £1 11s. 6d. net. Parts I and II can be obtained separately, but the 
price of either Part, bought alone, will be £2 12s. 6d, net in paper covers, or 
£2 17s. 6d. net in cloth, 
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Political Science and Economy 


For Bryce’s Studies and other books of general jurisprudence and political 
science, see p. 13. 
Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
By G. Unwin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 
Mankind, the Romanes Lecture for 1902. By J. Bryce. 8vo. 2s. net. 


Corewall-Lewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse 
of some Political Terms. New edition, with introduction by 
T. Ratercu. Crown $vo, paper, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Edited by J. E. Taororp 


Rocers. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 Is. 


Adam Smith’s Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms. 
Edited with introduction and notes by E. Cannan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. 


Co-operative Production. By B. Joyes. With preface by A. H. 


Dyxe-Actanp. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


Elementary Political Economy. By E. Cannan. Fourth edition. 
Extra feap 8vo, Is. 


Elementary Politics. By T. Ravercn. Sixth edition revised. Extra 
feap 8vo, stiff covers, Is. 


A Geometrical Political Economy. Being an elementary 
Treatise on the method of explaining some Theories of Pure Economic 
Science by diagrams. By H. Cunyneuame, C.B. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Elements of Railway Economics. By W. M. Acworrs. 


Crown 8vo. Second impression. 2s, net. 


Economic Documents 


Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus (1810-1823). Edited by J. Bonar. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Letters to Trower and others (1811-1823). Edited 
by J. Bonar and J. H. Hortanper. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lloyd’s Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1583-1830. 8vo. 1s. 
The History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 


A.D. 1259-1793. By J. E. Toorotp Rocers. 


Vols. I and II (1259-1400). 8vo. £2 2s. - 
Vols. III and IV (1401-1582). 8vo. £2 10s. b 
Vols. V and VI (1583-1702). 8vo. £2 10s. 

Vol. VII. In-two Parts (1702-1793). 8vo. £2 10s. 


First Nine Years of the Bank of England. By the same. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 
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